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How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nation’s emergency needs? 
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O* EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil inaustry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War Il —during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, ihe record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 


refining capacity has been increased 217, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Our scene is Columbus’ cabin. The 3 men sit around 
acrude table. A page boy has just brought the food 
in large wooden bowls. 


Pilot: There’s no land in sight yet, Captain. It seems 
to be an endless ocean. 
Columbus: For several days, we’ve seen many birds 


fly to the southwest. That means land is not 
far away. 





Master: Fortunately, the wind and weather have 
been favorable. Four weeks ago we left the 
Canary Islands. 

Pilot: We can be thankful our food supply is ample. 

Master: We brought enough provisions to last a 
full year. 


Columbus: You might call this hardtack, or sea 
biscuit, our staff of life. Before we left Spain, 
I had it baked to my orders so it is well-sea- 
soned and tasty. 





Pilot: So we eat hardtack and drink wine and water 
with our sait meat. 


Columbus: We have great quantities of salted pork 
and mutton. We have barrels of salted sardines 
and anchovies. And we have plenty of olive oil 
to use in cooking. 


Master: Yes, indeed. We have a large supply of 


dried beans, lentils and chickpeas. 

Pilot: Our sailors have big appetites. They eat every 
grain of rice and every bit of cheese our pages 
serve. 

Columbus: They like sweets, too. That is why we 
brought raisins and honey. 





Master: To me, nothing tastes so good as the fish 
our men catch in the sea. I often tire of salted 
meat and dried vegetables. I'd like some turnips. 


Columbus: Even I wish we could have some berries. 


Master: Perhaps when we reach the Indies we will 
find plenty of good food as well as gold. 


Columbus: We shall all be well rewarded when we 
return to Spain. 





A PLAYLET— 


TIME: Early October, 1492 

PLACE: Aboard the Santa Maria, somewhere in the 
Atlantic 

Captain Christopher Columbus 

The Master, second in command of the ship 
The Pilot, the third highest officer 


CAST: 


Pilot: Sometimes I fear we will never see Spain 
again. Many times during the past weeks we 
thought we saw land and were disappointed. 


Columbus: Have courage. I have faith in my idea. 
We shall soon discover land. 
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In Columbus’ time, the only methods of 
preserving food were salting and drying. 
Who can blame the men for tiring of such 
a diet? 

How the world has changed since then! 
Meats, fish, vegetables and fruits now come 
to us in cans. In our own homes, we enjoy 
canned foods grown in distant parts of the 
globe—pineapple from Hawaii, olives from 
Italy, spices from the Orient. 

Almost all of the foods Columbus and 
his men talked about are preserved in cans, 
How many of them have you tasted? 


Pork + Mutton - Sardines 
Anchovies + Olive Oil + Beans 
Lentils + Peas + Rice + Cheese 


Honey «+ Berries + Turnips 


If you were to cross the ocear this year, 
think how your trip would differ from 
Columbus’. How would you travel? What 
would you eat? Probably canned foods. Did 
you know that American Can Company 
makes cans and containers for a large va- 
riety of food? 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 
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the flower on the following day. Covers show coupon below. One of the modern A. B. Dick mim- 
“I know! I know!” said Linda, contents. eographs for use with all makes of 
eager to show that she had remem- suitable stencil duplicating products. 
bered the name. “That flower is 
ecoet = an ironrod!” i 
Lou F. Beaty _eo" } i 
' Cleveland, Tennessee a 
. ° THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
RLS _ 
thin re = 
thin stAxPAAAA 
—— oe —— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee —_—_— eo + 
bYS Anni AAMNONNST yes 
pay 3 A A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. IR-1050 
New Styli, Let- 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
al tering Guides, Without obligation, please tell me more about the 
CLASSROOM CRAFTS Shading Plates A. B. Dick mimeograph products circled below. 
{us tseds of tdeas. Mlustrated designe IN COLOR give profes- 
4 maya pern Sr en bt sional effects. 1234567 8 9 0 11 12 13 
all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools Lettering guides e Name Position —._ 
have tapered Py Colored Mimeograph 
openings for J. Inks So amg oes —, ss School 
smooth, sure . attractive dnd more effective. 
1050 . rr lines and accu- . You can use these inks without Address 
oa ds AMON SELLE LROLILOME | rate positioning. ~ cleaning mimeograph cylinder. City. State 
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HAPPY CHOICE FOR 
PRE-SCHOOL PLAYTIME 


These 


established favorites 


will bring unending delight 
to any pre-school youngster. 


Alpha Blocks- This cute red wood 
wagon holds a full alphabet of gaily 
colored blocks, all cleverly slotted 
to aid a youngster’s urge to build. 





The Little Mechanic - With this sturdy 
little wooden table come king-size 
nuts and bolts and a_nickel-plated 
wrench to train eyes and fingers. 











' 
' 
' 
i 
i 









Little Milkman - Running a milk-route 
is extra fun with this gay, wooden rack 
and six milky-white wooden bottles. 


These, and many 
other quality loys 
bear the famous 
Milton Bradley 
Trademark — 
symbol of first 
choice toys for 
90 years. 


your dealer’s — or mail 
free copy of our helpful 
“Pre-School and Nursery 


See them at 
coupon for a 
new booklet, 
School Toys and Games.” 


Milt. mm Br: udle Vv Company, Dept. CA2 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your helpful 
new booklet, “Pre-School and Nursery 
School Toys and Games.” 


Name 
Address a 
City and Zone 








Sell New 
parry CHRIST MAS 
4 


From Sunny 
FM california 


‘High School Course 


CSC Many Finish in 2 Years 


Je. thee! wore” prepares for entrance fo Equivalent to rest- 

dent for entrance to uaihe Standard H.8. 

texts oey “so piled. Dap "Dip => Noma awarded x ‘redit for H. 8. subjects already 
sted. Bulletin on req 


Soe a Gennes, Ban a waa, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 
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You May. Be 
Absent 


THEO M. DAY 


Substitute Teacher, Bergen County, 


Neu Je rsey 





schools follow the 
of the 
the classes must 
you, the regular 
to be on th 
It’s human nature say. 
been out only three 
won't be absent 
all know 


reasoning 


N SOME ways, 
great tradition 
| for, like the 
| go on, even 
teacher, are 


show, 
if 
unable 
job. to 
“Tve days in 
three years, so I 
tomorrow.” However, 
that this unsound 
| So make things easier for your sub- 
| stitute, and, incidentally, for 
| yourself when you return, pre- 
| paring in advance for the day you 
may be absent 

After having substituted in a 
metropolitan area on a day-to-day 
the last two years, I feel 
that I am qualified to make som: 
suggestions as to how you can pre- 
pare in advance. My classes have 
ranged from kindergarten to high- 
Some of the 
vations I am going to make apply 
all groups. Spec ifically 


we 


1S 


easier 
by 


basis for 


Ss hool seniors. obser- 


to these 


however, I shall refer to the pri- 

mary and intermediate grades. 
When I walk into a classroom 

and sce colorful bulletin boards, 


window boxes, friendly _ library 


| shelves, projects in progress, and an 


uncluttered teacher’s desk, I know 
I’m likely to have a happy day. 
You don’t want a substitute mak- 
ing innovations in teaching 
routine. The children don’t want 
their daily routine upset cither, for 
it familiar and comforting to 
them. If you will help the poten 
tial substitute 


youl 


is 


follow your system, 


things will run smoother when you 


return, but if you leave the sub 
stitute to sink or swim by herself, 
don’t blame her if you come back 


to find your class entangled with 
the table of sixes when they hadn’t 
yet mastered the ! In 
other pos- 
sible and organize 
ingly, even if your school 
trator doesn’t require it. 
Let me list what I have found to 


table of fours 
words, anticipate your 
absenc c act ord- 


adminis- 


be the substitute’s most valuable 
aids. There is nothing startling 
in any of the items, but you may 


see some of them in a new light. 

l. The plan book. First, 1 hope 
didn’t take your plan 
to work on last night. 
This has happened to me more 
than I can count, but I’ll 
assume that your plan book is there 
in your desk, and that your plans 
are detailed, explicit, and legible. 
If you have 
your desk, your plans should 
which one contains the les- 
I can ask Sandra 
which book to use, but if I know 
without asking, I am more readily 
accepted as your representative. 

Is your plan book kept up to 
date? The plan may say, “Page 93, 


Cor- 


you 
book home 


times 


on 
show 


son. Of course, 


multiplying mixed numbers. 


rect arithmetic homework.” 


theater, 


Dry 


Oth 


nam 


nature's subtle 


with the 


r fom 


FRESCOL’ co.ors 
REPRODUCE NATURE'S 
VARIED TONES 


Autumn leaves provide ideal sten- 
cils and inspiration for creative de- 
signs—and Artista Frescol provides 
the ideal medium for reproducing 
blending 
Fres« ol colors erase 
gum as easily as they are applied 
patented felt-tip brush 
accompany ing sets of 5 or 8 colers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2 






of tones. 
with art 




















OF 


8% x 
subjects 


coloring. 


America’s 
authority. 


1” 
in 
with outline 


COLOR BOOK 


BIRDS 


book of bird 
full colors, 
of each for 


5 for $1.00. 


Add 15¢ west of Denver. 


Want a Bird House ? 


Ask for Catalog 
houses made by 


listing 
Dodson, 
foremost bird 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Also FLOWERS ANIMALS ¢ TREES 
INDUSTRIES OLD MASTERS 


The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school work 
easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 1500 sub- 


jects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 7 x 9”. Pro 
gressive views 6 x 8” of leading American industries C ‘opper, 
Coal, Lumber. Rubber, Cotton, 
etc. Special Selection of 27 bird 


$1.00. 


Write for illustrated folder show- 
ing complete picture collection. 


Beautiful COLOR CHART 


pictures, Bows CHART 


ae 





a 
Visual education aid for all =e" 2 = 
grades. 575 subjects in colors. maa Tere 
28 pictorial pages 44 x 34” of oimiiane 
Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, Shells, 


etc. With metal stand only $34.75. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


875 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 

















two arithmetic books | 


But | 


there is always Jimmy, positive and | 


vociferous, who will insist that they 
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SINC 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 

25 E. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


E 1885 


NEW THRILLING SENSATION 


> CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Lustre Foils + Satins « + Brilliants & 
Amazing values brin ng you easy or- 
Earn extra aol 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 












i ders! Sell on sight. 
Schools. lars fast. Big Line. Christmas Cards * / 
Correspondent with Name 60 for $1 up. Also Imprinted 7m 
Agencies: New Foil Book Matches, Stationery, many 


Gifts. 30 FREE Samples with name 

two $1 Boxes on Approval. Write to— 
JOY GREETINGS, Dept. °-49 
507 N. Cardinal, $t, Louis 3, Mo. 


York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 

















We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


—a 
Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agenci® 


Specialize in New York State Established 1874 





Wedding: 


Write for Sam 
N. Ott Engraving 








100 ~wenlé - 

including two envelopes. 
100 Imitation Engraved $5 0¢ 
., 1032 Chestnut St., 


A BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


$13.50| “AROUND THE CALENDAR IN VERSE 
ART AND STORY” 
Author, INEZ VALDOIS, Haven, Kans# 


Philadelphia, Pa. | Price $2.00. 
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NEW 
HONIC DRILL 


Qur'classroom material is now widely 
recognized as the most successful on 
the market. Use first 


He read-o-grak 


the brownies’ playmates 


else] GE 
ivvio”% jut 


4S ¥ 
’ . 
Pf 
- — Unit con- 
a { sists of five 
=|? 10 x 14-inch 
i Brownie Vowel 
Cards, large durable 
38 x 25-inch Wall Chart 
in FULL COLOR, a 
r gummed sheet of Miniatures 
and a completely revised and 
enlarged manual 
COMPLETE UNIT 
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Postpaid $3.50 





PHONIC LINGO 


The New Educatreonal Game 

















PHONIC LINGO 


Set No. |, for Grades 1-2, $1.50. 
Set No. 2, for Grades 3-6, $1.75. 


Each Set takes care of 36 pupils; includes 
playing ecards, cut-up cards, mastery card and 
directions. Thousands of teachers are using 


PHONIC LINGO with enthusiastic results. 


FUN IN 
PHONICSVILLE 


A new and exciting Phonic Drill Game for 
Grades 1-2. COMPLETE UNIT - Card Set 
and Holder - Postpaid, $3.50. Card Game 
only - Postpaid, $1.50. 

Consists of five card strips (streets of homes, 
stores, etc. as illustrated below), three complete 
sets of miniature pictures, vowels and conso- 
nants; full directions. All primary children love 
to play this very resultful phonic drill game. 






© C1 opie eed ol 
Awe resto 


Pi iag oO ire 5 ves 
of Weir Sete: 
bk SE ee ete 














New! Utera-attractive! Effective! 
Fer- Will 
WORD-PICTURE CHART SET 


~ $ 2 large charts (28” x 50”) printed on 
table map cloth in five striking colors. A total 


‘ oe J ; ; 

A Pictures of objects, with name of each in 

on man cript print. Excellent for phonic 
» Word study, remedial use. 


Postpaid (set of 2) $10.00 
ORDER NOW 


THE KING COMPANY 


4609 N. Clark $e. Dept. 246 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


were only up to page 89 and, fur- 
thermore, the class didn’t have any 
arithmetic homework. Soon the 
room is in an uproar. It is a sim- 
ple matter for you to leave mark- 
ers, with assignments and dates 
written on them, in your textbooks 
if the assignments are not marked 
in your plan book. 

2. The daily schedule. It would 
be well to tack your daily schedule 
up next to the door, or on the bul- 
letin board, where it is easy to refer 
to. Another copy, in your center 
desk drawer or in your plan book, 
would be helpful in case one was 
destroyed or misplaced. 

3. The seating chart. Please, do 
please, keep an accurate seating 
chart. Small children assume that 
of course I know them, and they 
expect to be called by name. They 
know my name (I always put it on 
the blackboard as well as teil them 
who I am), and I should know 
theirs. Incipient rioters think they 
can “get away with it” when they 
are anonymous, but they are im- 
pressed and subdued when they are 
recognized and called by name. 

I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of keeping the chart up 
to date. You may not need one aft- 
er September 15, but a substitute 
teacher needs one all year. 

If you have monitors, commit- 
tees, or other job holders, why not 
reserve one section of the black- 
board and list their names there? 
Then the substitute can quickly re- 
solve any squabble over who holds 
the door, who passes the paper, o1 
who waters the flowers. 

Of course you can’t foresee every- 
thing that may come up, but there 
are some facts about your pupils 
that you should record, facts that 
will save the substitute and the 
children embarrassment and pain: 
Jimmy must always be allowed to 
go to the bathroom; Helen is deaf; 
don’t call on Johnny. Even at that 
you can’t possibly indicate every- 
thing the substitute may need to 
know about your pupils. No one 
could guess that I would say to 
Barbara, “I don’t believe your 
mother lets you talk like that at 
home,” and that she would answer, 
“My mother is dead.” 

A substitute, I feel, owes it to 
the teacher to follow as closely as 
possible the plan and method of 
teaching used by the regular class- 
room teacher. A substitute is not a 
chameleon, though, and her own 
personality and emphases are bound 
to emerge. This can’t be helped. 

The substitute owes you a de- 
tailed record of what she did. 
Placed prominently on the desk, I 
always leave a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of my,day. I tell where I 
put the homework papers, and 
what, if any, homework I assigned. 
I tell how much milk money I col- 
lected, from whom, and where it 
is. I indicate exactly where we 
stopped reading. As far as possible 
I correct spelling and arithmetic 
papers. I cite by name the most 
co-operative and helpful children. 

I enumerate the discipline problems 
I encountered and explain what I 
did about them. 

‘And by the way, I hope you feel 





better tomorrow. 





CLASSICS 


dalsiaze 





76 TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


. The Three Musketeers 

























“BRINGS 
GREAT 
LITERATURE 
TO LIFE!” 


QL say TEACHERS — 

We d>)lew bale) Pye 
AUTHORITIES AND 
PARENT GROUPS. 





Ivanhoe 

Count of Monte Cristo 

Last of the Mohicans 

Moby Dick 

A Tale of Two Cities 

Robin Hood 

Arabian Nights 

Les Miserables 

10. Robinson Crusoe 

12. Rip Van Winkle and The 
Headless Horseman 

13. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

14. Westward Ho! 

15. Uncle Tom's Cabin 

16. Gulliver's Travels 

17. The Deersiayer 

18. The Hunchback of Notre Dame 

19. Huckleberry Finn 

20. The Corsican Brothers 

21. 3 Famous Mysteries 

22. The Pathfinder 

23. Oliver Twist 

24. A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court 

25. Two Years Before the Mast 

26. Frankenstein 

27. Adventures of Marco Polo 

28. Michael Strogoff 

29. Prince and the Pauper 

30. The Moonstone 

21. Black Arrow 

32. Lorna Doone 

33. The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes 

34. Mysterious Island 

36. Typee 

37. The Pioneers 

39. Jane Eyre 

40. Mysteries by 
Edgar Allan Poe 

41. Twenty Years After 

42. Swiss Family Robinson 

43. Great Expectations 

44, Mysteries of Paris 

45. Tom Brown's School Days 

46. Kidnapped 

47. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea 

48. David Copperfield 

49. Alice in Wonderland 

50. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

51. The Spy 

52. The House of the Seven Gables 

53. A Christmas Carol 

54. Man in the Iron Mask 

55. Silas Marner 

56. Toilers of the Sea 

57. The Song of Hiawatha 

58. The Prairie 

59. Wuthering Heights 

60. Black Beauty 

61. The Woman in White 

$2. Western Stories 

63. Man Without a Country 

64. Treasure Island 

65. Beniamin Franklin 

66. Cloister and the Hearth 

67. The Scottish Chiefs 

68. Julius Caesar 

69. Around the World in Eighty 


PON On awn 








Days 

70. The Pilot 

71. Man Who Laughs 
72. The Oregon Trail 
73. The Black Tulip 
74, Mr. Midshipman Easy 
75. The Lady of the Lake 
. The Prisoner of Zenda 

















AS 


AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO 
INTRODUCE GREAT LITERATURE! 


DITORIALS and articles in leading newspapers throughout 

the world have discussed CLASSICS Illustrated as a “concept 
of ministering on a high plane to youthful desire for action 
pictures” and “toward the formation of taste for the best in 
literature.” CLASSICS Illustrated has also been highly praised 
on important radio programs as a pertinent and timely topic 
from the educational as well as the social points of view. 
Effectively used by teachers in classrooms. 


EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
INTRODUCING LITERATURE 


The CLASSICS Illustrated series is used by teachers in thou- 
sands of schools as an effective and highly satisfactory method 
to introduce literature to their students. The comic strip tech- 
nique, so popular among youngsters, is utilized in CLASSICS 
Ilustrated to bring to pictorial life the great literary heroes 
found in the masterpeices of fiction, 


HIGH LANGUAGE LEVEL MAINTAINED 


Authentically illustrated in full-color and maintaining the 
original text, each title is a complete adaptation of the original 
—presented in a manner to capture the imagination of your 
pupils, The grandeur and high language level of great literature 
is retained, 

“Ivanhoe,” “Moby Dick,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Julius 
Caesar,” — these are just a few of the titles now available in the 
CLASSICS Illustrated series. 


SEVENTY-SIX TITLES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


At present, there are 76 great titles available (with more on 
the way). Specially priced for schools at 72¢ per ‘copy, they 
will not strain any budget. Send your introductory order today 
and join the thousands of teachers who hove successfully used 
the CLASSICS Illustrated method of introducing great literature. 
(Please include 3 cents postage for every four books ordered.) 


GILBERTON COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. INS. 826 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3 









































IN CANADA: 






GILBERTON COMPANY 





(CANADA) 
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LTD. 84 Pearl St., Toronto 
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New low cost! No ink! 
No stencils! No gelatin! 


No clean-up! Quickly put out 
bulletins, price lists, office forms, 
charts, data sheets, etc. Just write, 
type, or draw on master sheet, using 
Speedliner carbons—slip in machine 
and turn handle! Use any size— post- 
card to 8% x 14”. Ideal for offices, 
schools, restaurants, sales organiza- 
tions, every kind of business. No type! 
Noelectric power! Anyone can run it! 


gn 
ApEco 
ee ne Ah EL 


‘ DUPLICATOR 


ONLY 


s‘74°>° 


Pius Federal Tas 


with supply of car- 
bon master units, 
fluid and 100 sheets 
of copy paper 


COUPON FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. | 
2849 WM. Clark $t., Dept. 0100, Chicage 14, IIL 

Please send me, without obligation, your free | 
literature on the APECO SPEEDLINER ] 
Duplicator, and its savings in time, money 

and labor. | 
Name and Titie 
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Pet’s 


Laugh 


(Continued from page 5) 


Before having a geography les- 
son on Cuba, I inquired to see 
whether anyone knew what an is- 
land is. One little third-grader 
waved his hand knowingly. 

“I know,” he said. “It’s some 
mud in the middle of the ocean.” 

Rosperta STRUCKMEYER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


the story 
When I 


I was telling my class 
of the early pioncers. 
reached the climax where our fore- 
fathers were attacked by a savage 
band of Indians, every child in the 
class was wide-eyed. 

Then one little boy burst out ex- 
citedly, “That wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if Hopalong Cassidy had 
been there!” 

Joserpn CHarves SALAK 
Chicago, Illinois 


In answer to the question, “What 
is pasteurized milk?” one of my pu- 
pils answered, “It is milk from cows 
turned out to pasture.” 

ANNA J. BuTrTrRey 
Craigmont, Idaho 


Watching her mother sweeping 
cobwebs from the walls, Beverly 
asked, “What are you doing?” 

When her mother explained, 
Beverly went into the next room 
and looked around. “Here’s a cow- 
boy!” she called helpfully. 

Heten DuNHAM 
Wheatland, Wyoming 


The school photographer had 
taken pictures of each pupil, and 
disap- 
pointed because her mother would 


eight-year-old Betty was 


let her buy only three pictures. 


“Oh, well,” she said to her moth- 
er, “next year I'll be able to have 


as many as I want.” 


“How do you figure that, Betty?” 


asked her mother. 

“Well, didn’t you read on the 
backs of the pictures where it says, 
“These pictures will be priceless in 
years to come’ ?” 

Marcaret Lacey 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


During lunch in the school caf- 
eteria, one of my first-grade pupils 
dropped her lunch box and broke 
her thermos bottle. 
across from her was quite con- 
cerned and came to tell me, “Oh, 
Mrs. Weaver, Shirley broke her 
thermostat.” 

BEVERLY WEAVER 
Tampa, Florida 


Little Donny went with his father 
to the city hall to see the Mayor. 
The Mayor’s secretary told them 
that His Honor was in conference 
and could not be disturbed. 

As they were leaving the build- 
ing, Donny looked up at his fathet 
and inquired, “Dad, is ‘that the 
same as being stood in the corner?” 

Heten D. KRAMER 
Baltimore, Maryland 








A child sitting 





THRILLS 





As Recreated With 


Lincoln Logs 


The Original Log Construction 
Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 


LINCOLN LOGS teach American 


pioneer history, stimulate imagination, 


realistic logs, supplies, and complete 


| train in co-ordination. Sets consist of 


book of directions for building Log 
Cabins, Forts, Block Houses, and in. 
numerable structures such as fences, 
wagons,and bridges. Used and endorsed 
for over 25 years in American Homes, 


FREE BOOK ON LOG CABINS 

7 rm Delight your children with 
this FREE beautifully illus 
trated 2-color book on Log 
Cabins and Early American 
Forts. WRITE FOR IT 
TODAY! 


LINCOLN LOGS 
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THESE 


MAP NO. 1. 


MAP NO. 2. 
MAP NO. 3. 


UNITED 


SOCIAL STUDY SERIES OF THE 48 STATES ON THREE MAPS 


STATES 


Most widely advertised PICTORIAL EDUCATIONAL maps in 


the country — for use as visual aids in any study course in 


American history and geography. 


THESE UNITED STATES—A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE. 


THESE UNITED STATES—AND THEIR RESOURCES. 
THESE UNITED STATES—PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


Small insert maps and time charts are included on the larger 
maps to complete a dramatic picture story of the development 
of the United States from Columbus to the Atomic Age. 


MAP NO. 4. PICTORIAL NORTH AMERICA—SOCIAL STUDY MAP OF 
A GREAT CONTINENT. 


On one vivid map — Canada, Alaska, Greenland, The United 
States, Mexico, the Central Americas, and the Islands of the 


W est Indies. 


ALL MAPS in BRILLIANT SCHOOL COLORS—$3.50 EACH 


Any three maps ordered at one time - $10.00 a set. Size - 291” 
x 37%”. Printed on 80 lb. heavy durable stock. Postage paid. 
Illustrated brochure on request. Send orders to — 


Pictorial Map Publishing Company 


4520 N. CLARENDON AVENUE 


e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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ER World Christmas and Chanukah 


Festival > December 15, 1950 
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EARLY two million individual 
N Christmas presents have, in 
the past five years, been sent over- 
seas through the sponsorship of the 
Committee on World Friendship 
among Children. This year, boys 
and girls will again send friend- 
ship gifts for children in other 
countries. These gifts will be 
distributed on December 15, at 
World Christmas and Chanukah 
festivals in eighteen countries. 

Would you and your pupils like 
to take part in this worth-while 
project for children overseas? You 
may wish to send toys, dolls, books, 
crayons, water colors, stationery, 
pencils and pens, sweaters, slip- 
pers, combs, sewing kits, table 
games, sports equipment, Indian 
souvenirs. Especially welcome are 
such handmade gifts as crocheted 
or knitted caps, mittens, and socks; 
carved animals; stamp-album col- 
lections; and scrapbooks, telling a 
story in words and pictures about 
your school, home, or city. Do 


not send comic books, military toys, 
glass, or any kind of food. 

Wrap each gift and attach a 
tag on which your complete ad- 
dress is typed or printed. On the 
other side of the tag, put the age 
of the child for whom the gift is 
meant and whether it is for a boy 
or a girl. 

Gifts will be distributed fairly 
among the eighteen countries but 
you may earmark your gifts for a 
particular one by labeling it for 
the country of your choice. 

Send all packages together to the 
Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, 214 East 2\st 
St., New York 10, N.Y. To cover 
shipping costs, send to the above 
address ten cents for every pound 
of your parcel’s weight. Otherwise 
your gifts may not be shipped. 
Those sent before October 1 will 
definitely arrive overseas before 
the festival on December 15. Those 
sent before November 1 will prob- 
ably arrive before December 15. 





remarkable student progress— 


almost unbelievable, to one unfamiliar with latest 
The gain achieved by adult classes 
with Keystone Tachistoscopic training has exceed- 
numerous students have made more than 
others have 
doubled their reading speeds in 12 weeks . 


techniques. 


ed 50% ; 


a year’s progress in one semester. . . 
und, in many cases— 


when the teacher is 





IF 


not experienced in tachistoscopic work 


Most heartening to a teacher using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope for the first time are the immediate successes 
made by many others who were equally inexperienced. 


thoroughly proved 


daily programs are clearly detailed 
The teacher beginning tachistoscopic work has been freed from 
is guided by a step- 
B by-step outline of procedure, practical measures of progress. 


dependence upon verbal instructions . . . 


basic reading skills 


are taught better and faster with Keystone Tachistoscopic training. 
Quick and accurate seeing, enlarged visuai span and enlarged 
span of recognition, instantaneous interpretation, removal of psychological 


example : 
blockages, high motivation. 


basic skills in 


spelling, arithmetic, art and music— 


are taught more rapidly and more effectively with the Keystone Tachisto- 


scope, 


Keystone Tachistoscopic Training is 


necessary preparation for elementary and 


= 


For 


e 
remedial reading work using reading accelerators and the Keystone 


Reading Pacer. 
learned and well fixed). 


The New 


Manual of Instructions 


‘ 





is the result of 12 years of successful use 
(the first 400 Tachistoscopes provided for 
the U. S. Navy’s recognition work, in 1942 


were Keyst« ye). 


The new manual is unparalleled for com- 
pleteness, clarity, practical helpfulness. It 


i$ not just another book of theory, but is 
Practical, specific and clearly based on 
experience the classroom. Informa- 
fon will be sent on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penna. 


Sii€e 1892, 1» rs of Superior Visual Aids. 


(More harm than good can be 
done by forcing speed before the basic skills are 











A BRAND NEW DEVICE 
ALL THE FUN OF A 
PUZZLE 


Magic Teacher PUZZLE PLANS are a 
brand new teaching device. Based on 
psychologically sound principles, they 
solve some of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of initial teaching as well as re- 
medial work. 

Carefully constructed and die-cut, us- 
ing jig-saw techniques, this fascinating 
matching game holds the child’s interest while giving him solid instruction 
in Reading, Numbers, and Phonics. 

PUZZLE PLANS are not only simple but are self correcting. The child 
learns as he plays. Each card’s foolproof jig-saw pattern insures correct 
matching and rapid association. 


READING 


Magic Teacher PUZZLE PLANS sets R-1, 
R-2, and R-3 form a graded series, teaching 
a basic vocabulary of 60 words. The left side 
of each card carries a picture, and the right 
side, which is colored, the corresponding 
word. 





& 


NUMBERS 


There are five sets of Magic Teacher 
number cards. Set NRC teaches number 
recognition. The 45 basic addition com- 
binations are taught by graded sets NA-1 
and NA-2. Subtraction combinations 
with minuends up to ten are learned 
as the child matches the cards of sets 


NS-1 and NS-2. 


011 








In Phonics, the long and short ‘vowel 
sounds are learned by matching the cards 
of set P-1. Set P-2 gives basic instruction in 
the beginning consonant sounds and selected 


PHONICS 


consonant blends. 


$.75 plus 10c postage 
$7.00 postpaid 


Single sets 
Complete set of ten 


Send today for a complete descriptive catalog for all ten PUZZLE PLANS 
as well as fine workbooks. Or, use the coupon below to get one or more 
sets of Magic Teacher PUZZLE PLANS. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
mmnEee eee eee eee eee es 


Magic Teacher PUZZLE PLANS. 
C.0.D. Send FREE Catalog 


Mail me on approval 


Check enclosed 
P-1 phonics 


R-1 reading NRC no, recognition NS-1 subtraction i 
R-2 reading Na-l addition NS-2 subtraction P.2 phonics 
R-3 reading Na-2 addition 

School or Library Name 

Address 

City Zone State i uF 
FREE — COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG — FREE 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS CAN TESTIFY how tremendously 
helpful these big Picture Maps have been in teaching geography, his- 
tory and other subjects. That’s because children enjoy working on 
these maps—and their enjoyment makes teaching so much easier! 
Each map has a decorative border of illustrations and is accompanied 
by a large insert sheet, containing explanatory text and a series of pic- 
tures to be colored, cut out and pasted on the map in appropriate 


places. 


THIS FREE OFFER EXPIRES Dec. 31, 1950, so be sure to place 
your order SOON! Remember—any order of five maps brings you this 
new Picture Map of the U. S. FREE. Just check the maps you want 
below, tear off the coupon, enclose your check and send it to us. Quick 


delivery! 


[) Alaska @ 60c 


[) Chine @ 60c 


] Africa @ 60c 
] Sowth America @ 60c 
L) Japen @ 75¢ 

Each mop inciudes insert sheet. 


NAME ee 
CITY, ZONE & 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


Yes, 


Friendship 


below. 


) The World @ 60¢ 
) india @ 60¢ 


{ 

: checked. 
( ) Mexico @ 60¢ 

{ 

{ 


I enclose $ 


) S. B. Asia @ 60c 
)U. S. A. @ 75e 
Picture Map FREE. 


. ADDRESS 


STATE 


“OUR 
PETS” 








A new series of NINE FULL-.COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
which shows typical American boys and girls in the 
younger school age group with the usual pets. They are 
designed not only to develop humane attitudes and love 
of pets among the children, but also should serve to de- 
velop the ability to communicate social experiences 
among pupils of the kindergarten—third year group. 
They should stimulate the boys and girls to discuss their 
own experiences and pets. 

MY DOG SPOT ANDI 

MY TURTLE 

OUR AQUARIUM 

MY PET CANARY DICKIE 

MY HORSE DOBBIN 


MY CAT TAFFY 
BLACKIE MY DOG 
MY BUNNY 

MY CHICK 


$2250 Complete 


This “ad’’ attached to your schoo! letterhead, will 
bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 
Ti-1 


| EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


(Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction) 


330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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this new big 
(50 x 38”) Picture 
Map of the U. S. is 
yours as a FREE 
gift with the pur- 
chase of any five 
Press 
Picture Maps listed 


Please send me the maps which I have 
. If I have 
ordered any five maps in any combina- 


tion, I will expect to receive the U. S. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


FULL we ted FILMS TRIPS 





| like a run for their money. 


= @ E 7 I | CP rsonalties 


Behind Our Sages 
M largaret Maton 


Some folks are specially particu- 
lar about commas, periods, para- 
graphs, and the strict avoidance of 
split infinitives. Others get a nice 
touch of spice in what they produce 
but they are lucky if they spell even 
two-syllable words correctly. Very 
occasionally you get a rare combi- 
nation of the two 
both zip and preciseness. That is 
our Margaret Mason, Production 
Editor of THe INstTRuUCTOR. 

Margaret is a minister’s child, 
which may help to account for her 
love of books combined with aquiet 
enthusiasm for birds and wild flow- 
ers and all the things of nature. 


Almost any evening she can be seen | 


walking her black cocker, Sally. 
A garden goes with her apart- 
ment. Pansies for next spring are 





already growing in a sheltered.cor- 
ner. Night-scented stock and fall 
anemones were two of her ventures 
this season. 

Music is a Mason side line. 


She 


plays for a Sunday School orches- | 


tra, sings in a church choir, and 
is a member of our local Sweet 
Adelines. 

To be invited to Sunday night 
supper at Margaret’s is a grand ex- 
perience. Her menus are simple 
but there are unexpected touches 
such as cashew nuts in deviled eggs. 
Try them and see what we mean. 

In the office she has a reputation 
for a noncluttered desk, a meticu- 
lous notebook that tells where ev- 
erything is, anda monstrous amount 
of patience for those of us less 
versed in the arts of syntax and 
grammar. As a special task she 
works out plans for the handwork 
section, but she has her finger on 
every page of the magazine, for all 
the copy goes to the composing 
room via Margaret’s desk. 

Confidentially, she read Anthony 
Adverse in one 


a mind that has | 








sitting and does | 


the same thing with scads of other | 


books. We are anxious to see her 
on some radio program, such as 
“Twenty Questions” or “Informa- 
tion Please.” Our opinion is that 
she might give John Kieran and the 
E.F.N. 






“SEW EASY WITH 
COTTON BAGS" 


So easy! That’s what your students 
will say. Sewing with cotton bags 
is a wonderful way to teach them 
fundamentals. The new free book- 
let, “Sew Easy with Cotton Bags,” 
has the answers — it’s full of clever 
illustrations, latest patterns and 
newest styles. You'll find a wealth 
of suggestions for cotton bag sew 
ing which will stimulate the interest 
and challenge the ingenuity @ 
your classes. 


(*Says Joyce Surratt, State Futur 
Farmers of America Sweetheart, o 
Jefferson, Texas) 


Write for your free booklets now — 25 
copies per class. Over 5 million already 
distributed. Booklet includes Simplicity 
patterns, readily available. 












ORDER 
YOuR 


CLASSROOM 
COPIES 
TODAY 


WRITE TO 


NATIONAL COTTON COUN‘ 
BOX 76 
MEMPHIS 1, TENN, 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 
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is and 
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THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE N Y 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


live curriculum materials you need to supple- 
ment and vitalize textbook teaching are listed, 
classified, and indexed in the 
New 1950 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 








art, of 


Authoritative, comprehensive and easy - to- 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. inst., Randolph, Wis. 


use, 








|| Letters from Santa Claus 
" Kindergarteners love the 
Rebus styles 


See page 90 











It’s easy to earn extra money. All you need is 
alittle spare time and samples of PHILLIPS 
Paristenas Cords and Gite Items to show 

smart new ideas, big vale ee 
orders 









J 
sell 100 gorgeous 
21-Card $1 Assortments. 
Make up to 50c per box on quick sales! 
Also show Gift Wraps, Everyday Cards, Name- 
onan nted ( hristmas Cards as low as SO for $1. New 
tema 8 Books, Address Book, and over 70 fast selling 
includ any gift items for all members of the fam- 


: Profit Bonus Plan! FREE 
you Be iehege you 
ps ne le Send 


PHILLIPS CARD FREE Booklet and | 
458 MantSt.ne So. Fimgrint Samples and As- | 
| 


Name___ 
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Building a Vivid 
Vocabulary 


ALMA HEFLIN McCORMICK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Ravenswood 
School, Palo Alto, California 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The author 
was inspired to write this “how- 
to-do-it" article when she re- 
ceived the following reaction 
from a young teacher who had 
sought her advice. “At last 
some definite help! Other ex- 
perienced teachers or supervisors 
have outlined purposes, goals, 
and aims which should guide me. 
| know my purposes, goals, and 
aims. | want to know how to 
teach them. This you have 
heiped me to see." 


Y pupPiLs haven’t a spark of 
M imagination or cleverness. No 
matter how hard I try to 
| their language work meaningful, 
each paper is about as interesting 
as milk toast. Is there any way I 
can help them give their writing 
more sparkle so it will be really in- 
teresting to read and hear?” 

Is your class like that? Certainly 
the development of an interesting 
vocabulary and manner of using it 
is one of the vital goals of language 
teaching. It goes further than ulti- 
mately producing an adult with the 
gift of speaking and writing so well 
that his manner of expression is an 
| asset to his business and social life, 
important as that may be. 

Thinking needs words with which 
to form, to shape, and to express 
thoughts. This means that when 
working with pupils you will first 
have to help them see with pene- 
| tration and clarity, and then find 
the words to express what is seen. 
Having developed that vocabulary, 
you have given the pupils tools for 
more exact, more vivid thinking. 

Activities which will heip pupils 
acquire the habit of thinking and 
speaking in “pict&re words” can 





ing lesson. They may involve 
dictionary drill, too, but whatever 
form they take, most classes will 
like them. 

Suppose you put on the black- 
board a simple sentence (from the 
standpoint of vocabulary): As 
soon as I came into the kitchen, I 
saw some cookies. ‘That tells what 
happened, and is written as it might 
be in a pupil’s story, but how can 
we make it appealing? 

Ask the class whether all kitch- 
ens are alike? Perhaps at first they 
will assure you that they are, and 
then you will have a few hesitant 
suggestions of “Well, not exact- 
ly—” You want something more 
definite than that. Large illustrat- 
ed magazine advertisements are a 
help at this stage. Pictures of 
kitchens cut out and mounted may 
help you develop reactions. As the 
pupils tell you the obvious things 
(big kitchens, small kitchens, clean 
kitchens, dirty kitchens) write the 
phrases near the sentence. Then 
ask how they get their impressions. 
After a while, perhaps you will elic- 
it the response that the senses help 
to create impressions. 

(Continued on page 12) 





often be used incidentally, as a lan- | 
guage lesson, or as part of a read- 





make | 


| 





| 
| 








learning fun. 


Win Pupils’ Praise with these 


Help yourself to bright, new holiday pro- 
grams that vitalize teaching, smooth daily 
routine. Here are some entertainment books 
full of original plays, recitations, songs, etc.; 
gay holiday posters that build up into color- 
ful decorations; and, for daily work, you'll 
find workbooks that make teaching easier, 






AWoliday Entertainments and Poster Sets 


for all grades. 


A basic book. 240 pages. 





‘ ~ 
HALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


HOLIDAY POSTERS TO BUILD UP 


Your pupils’ hands and heads are kept busy as they cut 
out the bright-colored poster paper and paste the parts 
onto the keyed background panels. Designs are simple 
and the completed posters make colorful classroom dec- 
orations. Four background panels, each 12 by 36 inches, 
in each set. 

1. Owls and Black Cats 

2. Halloween Games 

SET No. 702. Halloween. 


Other Build-Up Poster Sets: 
Set 703. 


3. Halloween Night 
4. Jack-o’-Lantern 


Price 60c plus postage 


Set 714. Holy Night 


Cloth, $2.00; 


HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 


Fun with the mischief omitted. 


BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK 


A favorite for many years. 160 pages. 


160 pages. 


i> 
(-_ 


Mp 


es 


CREE” CARD. 


Thanksgiving Set 705. Christmas 


Price each set of 4 poster panels, 60¢ 


New! PICTURE POSTERS TO COLOR 


New, attractive posters in outline which children delight in coloring, crayons or paints. 
Clever appealing designs. Each set includes 12 posters, 8% by 10 inches. 


Set 529. Halloween Sef 530. Thanksgiving Set 531. Christmas 


Price, each set 35c. 


Paper, 75e. 
Luong 
ere 
Sr 5, POSTERS 

Ke 

ny canoe cel 


IN PANEL FORM 
TO BUILD UP 





Carefully Planned and Graded Workbooks 
to Help Ease Your “eaching Load 


==, 





vide 


catalog. 
ENGLISH ARITHMETIC 
Six books planned with Basie numbers drill for 
ee progression in dif- grades 1 thru 5. 
culty. 
Gr. 3 138 pps. Ha. 40¢ Bk. 1 96 pps. Ea. 44e 
Gr. 4 144 pps. Ea. 48¢ Bk. 2 112 pps. Ba. 48c¢ 
Gr. 5 160 pps. Ea. 48¢ k. 2 
Gr. 6 160 pps. Ea. 56¢ Bk. 8 118 pps. Ea. é8e 
Gr. 7 160 pps. Ea. 56¢ Bk. 4 112 pps. Ea. 48¢ 
Gr. 8 160 pps. Ea. 56c Bk. 5 112 pps. Ea. 48¢ 


Three books, ful! of original program material for gay Hal- 
loween celebrations in the classroom. Each book has plays, dia- 
logues, recitations, novelties, and songs for complete programs 


BIG BOOK OF HALLOWEEN ENTERTAINMENTS 
Paper, $1.25. 


Paper, 60¢. 


More and more teachers are using 
workbooks to strengthen the im- 
pressions of oral instruction. 
series is carefully planned to pro- 
graded material, 
and made interesting by coloring 
and drawing activities. 
for all subjects, so if you do not 
see workbooks listed below to fit 
your needs, 


Each 
motivated 


Available 


write for complete 


PHONICS 


BUILDING WORDS. Ear 
and eye training of basic 


sounds. 64 pps. 

Per copy 
PHONIC FUN. 
two books for 
and 2 


Bk. 1 96 pps. 
Bk. 2 72 pps. 





8% by 17 inches. 
Script Letters 


No. 85C. Black 
No. 85CG. Litegreen 





40c 


Series of 


grades 


Ea. 48¢ 
Ea. 40¢ 


WRITING WALL CARDS 


Use as a border above the chalkboard as a visual 
guide to correct letter forms. 
Script or Manuscript letters 
new Litegreen backgrounds, 


1 


Available with either 
with standard black or 
Each set has 14 cards, 


Manuscript Letters 


No. 85M. 


Black 


No. 85MG. Litegreen 


All Items Sent Postpaid Unless Otherwise Noted 


Write for new 88-page Teacher's Buying Guide No. 51. Il- 


lustrates and describes over 3500 teaching helps. 
many more aids for observance of Halloween, 


and Christmas. 


Includes 
anksgiving, 


Order by number. Per set 85c plus postage. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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HAYES GELATIN And LIQUID 





DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


Order These Modern Books by Titles: 
HAYES SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 


includes large, attractive drawings. Color charts and tests, Alphabet 
Numbers 1-10. Object with printed word or number 40 pages 
in Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES NUMBER BOOK (Grade One) 
A number activity book for beginners Develops basic number vocabulary 
Provides drills in basic combinations—addition and subtraction—to ten 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES READING FOR BEGINNERS 


A Reading Readiness Book graduating into Pre-Primer and Primer Large 
interesting drawings. Checked Word List. 40 pages. In Regular Ink—20c 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES FLOWERS WE SHOULD KNOW 


Drawings are large and full-page size of garden flowers Contaihs 
> s and illugtrations correlating art and nature study All grades 
n Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS (Posters and Borders) 
Ngw Schoolroom Decorations—Posters—Borders—special holiday projects 
Special ange! Christmas borders. All grades unusually large and attractive 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 
| NEW GEOGRAPHY oF THE UNITED STATES 


» Covers vital phases of U and possessions Maps, drills, tests on indus 
tries, resources, etc For i studies. 40 pages Regular Ink—35c. 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


Exercises on costumes, occupations, governments, natural resources, 
tries. Complete with outline maps, tests, drills and answer keys. 40 
In Regular Ink—J35e 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES OUTLINE MAPS (For History and Geography) 
A set of maps consisting of World, United States, Groups of States, North, 
South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Australia, Europe and Asia 


In Hectograph Ink—S0c For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 
HAYES ART DECORATIONS 


Large size outline drawings include school holidays—silhoucttes—cut-outs 
and window decorations—blackboard borders All grades—1-8 


Hectograph Edition—$1.00 For Liquid or Spirit Machine—$!.50 
HAYES BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 


Iitustrations are large and full-page of the common native 
coloring directions and text In Regular Ink—30c 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 


HAYES NEW HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


A new book holidays special Seasonal material 
month—P. ers, Borders, Decorations For ALL grades 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 


FREE! WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY! 


ant 


sug 


indus 
pages 


birds Complete 


and days for cach 


Art 


on 








PPOJECTS 








P IETS. 5 
Hayes ScHOOL PuBLISHING CO. 


BIDDLE AVI 


tad 


WILKINSBURG. PA 


“Children can't wait!” 





That's what one subscriber had to sa about 
OVER 100 WAYS TO Make _ , 
EXTRA MONEY a and FRIENDS Gini.s AND Boys, This new classroom activities 
a, My Weanele publication is filled with games, stories, puzzles, 
+ ae py gy Profits ta ; Som and projects, all designed to teach and enter- 
Bonus Special Off re Bow ae tain at the same time. Only 15¢ for each semes- 

a a s 0° prova 

FRES aarne ) for 81 » » . rde ori 
| sn Cortatnet =. ter subscription. (Minimum order 8 subscrip- 
100 for $1 Stationery, Na rder ; “rip a aC 
hins and FREE Catelos - tions.) Order a subscription today for each of 
NEW ENGLANDART PUBLISHERS your pupils Gints AND Boys, Dansville, N. Y. 





Morth Abington 317. ass 


FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
\ a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
struments and outfits in the complete line. 
Mail coupon today . . . Catalog is offered free. 


LOOK TO PAN-AMERICAN FOR 
— RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


You can count on Pan-American, the 
largest producer of Rhythm Band In- 
struments, to supply all your require- 

















ments for this type of equipment. 
Individual pieces or complete out- 
fits are all readily available. Send 


yy 
at = for neu catalog today. 
ia lmegtby ven Rare Gr 





i 
, PAN-AMERICAN obiviston of c. 6. conmirp. | 
Depertment 1051, Ekhert, indiena | 
aston ETE OUTFITS ; Send, free and without obligation, new Khythm Band Catalog ] 
$8.55 up. MAIL COUPON Name ! 
FOR FREE CATALOG Ai ! 
, City Zone State ! 
§ Position _ . 3 
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Building a Vivid 
Vocabulary 


(Continued from page 11) 


Getting this far will not have 

| been easy if the type of activity is 
new to your class. Now you ask, 

pointing to your sentence, “What 

kind of kitchen is this?” Perhaps 

someone will say “shining,” or you 

may need to supply the word to 


start them off. Write that much 
of your sentence: As soon as I 
came into the shining kitchen. 


What would give a kitchen the 


effect of shining? Well—clean 
kitchens shine. All right, include 
clean. Would a clean shining 
kitchen be pleasant to work in? 
Would it make one gay or sad? 
When someone says “gay,” for in- 
stance, add and gay. What, exact- 


makes it gay? Fresh curtains? 
Someone may suggest that Mother 
starches her curtains, and you may 
write with its starchy curtains, 
commenting that starching curtains 


ly, 


makes them—what? Oh, crisp! 
*Good. That word is not so com- 
mon and it gives the sentence more 
of a lift, so you substitute it. Does 
bright, colorful linoleum on_ the 
floor help the impression?  Cer- 
tainly. By now you have “As soon 


as I came into the shining kitchen, 
and vay with its 
tains and its bright blue 
linoleum.” 

Can 
cooky 
tasted 


clean crisp cur- 


and white 
the 
yet 


do anything with 
clause? “I” have not 
the but there are 
other senses taste. Smell 
the first that probably will be 
mentioned. Working as before, de- 
cide on a cooky description that ap- 
peals to the senses; then your final 
sentence may read: “As I came 
into the shining kitchen, gay with 
its crisp curtains and its bright blue 
linoleum, the gingery fragrance: of 


cookies heape don a table teased 
“ 


you 


cookies, 
besides 


1S 


my hunger.” 

So long a sentence will certainly 
not be constructed in their own 
stories by children of the inter- 
mediate grades, but this type of ex- 
ercise is enjoyed even by younge1 
children, and they will begin to be 
word conscious at least. 

Picture even more im- 
portant, since too many adjectives 

can often clog a passage, but strong 

verbs only add force. Try finding 
picturesque verbs in your reading 
textbooks and library magazines. 
Call the children’s attention to 
a good verb when someone uscs it. 
Finally, try the children 
change words to 
vivid words. 

After being caught in mischief 
how did the boy go home? Quick- 
ly they will come up with slunk on 
crept. At an embarassing moment 
when the class laughed, did they 
merely laugh, or snicker, titter, vig- 
gle, chuckle, or guffaw? 

At the beginning, colorful words 
will not easily. Gradually 
the children will start noticing 
them in their stories. Little by lit- 
tle, they will be able to list them 
more casily and to use them with 
more facility, and no longer will 
you feel that “they haven't a spark 
of imagination or cleverness.” 


verbs are 


having 


common more 


come 












































Make spelling a full 
partner in the classroom 


POWER 


THROUGH 
SPELLING 


by lilhan E. Billington 


Grades 2-3 


| A program unique for 
© its use of the “spread- 
© of-meaning” by 
which variant meanings 
are taught over several 
grades as they become 
important for the child 
in his other studies. 
Spelling skill is thus 
strengthened, while the 
child’s effective and 
immediately useful vo- 
cabulary is being ex- 
panded. 
Workbook and 
Clothbound editions. 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompang 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, lil. 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 























RAISE 
MONEY 


for your class or club by selling our 


Easily 


b-autiful Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting. Cards. ACT NOW 
and easily earn from one to five 
hundred dollars. Up to 50% profit 
on 36 different items. 


BIG LINE OF 81 FAST SELLERS 


Includes Religious, Humorous, Gift Wrap 
Metallics, Stationery, Notes and Childrems 
Books .. . Also namé imprinted Christma 
ecards as low as 50 for $1. Write at one 
for samples on approval. 


CARLTON - CRAFT CARD CO. 











©. Box 187 Sturgis, Mich 
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MONTHLY ACTIVITY UNITS 

A Set for Each Grade 1, 2, 3 and 4 

* Each Unit - 16 pages (8% x 11) 
* Unique material for the seasons 

clear, line drawings 

GR. 3-4 Pe 

* Games, Poems, Playlets, GR. 3-4 / _OF 1 
Please be sure to specify grade on your order. 

THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, Elizabethtown, Pennsylast 


SUCH EASY.....EASY MC 
Sell Thrilling New Christmas Cards 
““Metallic,’’ ‘‘Pearl’’ assort 
ments. Gifts, Religious, H aT onet 
morous, Everyday cards, Over 
109 different items. Profits | 
100%. No experience. Reque 
Deluxe 21-card Christmas bo« 
Name Imprinted Christmes 
Cards, Stationery samples « 
approval. Organization deals 


HOLIDAY CARD CO. 463 Congress S2., Portland, 


* Large, 


* (Character Education, 
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UN Plus YOU 


“Today’s best hope for peace is 
UN plus YOU.” That is the theme 
for United Nations Week, October 
16-24. 

Doesn’t it make you stop and 
think? It is not enough to know 
that there is an organization called 
the United Nations which meets in 
New York City and tries to figure 
out ways for the countries of the 
world to get along together. No, 
the slogan says that the UN plus 
YOU is the best hope for peace. 

“There’s nothing that we chil- 
dren can do alone to help promote 
world peace,” you protest. 

Indeed there is! Your job right 
now while you are in school is to 
learn all you can about the UN and 
about all the countries that belong 
to the UN. When you find out 
how the people live, what problems 
they have, and what their ambi- 
tions are, you will understand more 
about the work the UN is doing. 

UN Week is a good time to learn 
more about the organization. Your 
teacher will be interested in the ar- 
ticle on page 74 of this issue which 
tells how one school studied the 
UN. The American Association 
for the UN, 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, will supply information. 

Be sure to plan something very 
special for UN Day, October 24. 
Perhaps your teacher will help you 
present one or more of the plays 
on pages 42-43. 


Calling All Pupils 


YOUR RED FEATHER 


When you begin to see the Red 
Feather displayed this fall and your 
teachers and the radio commenta- 
tors begin talking about the Com- 
munity Chest, you have a big 
responsibility! It isn’t enough for 
you to ask your mom and dad for a 
dime or quarter so you can get a 
real red feather to wear or display. 
It won’t even be enough for you to 
go out and earn some money to 
give to the community-chest collec- 
tion at school! Both are worth 
while, because when children all 
over the United States give their 
dimes and quarters, the total is 
really large. But there is more that 
you can do. 

You can give some grownups a 
sales talk about the importance of 
giving to the Red Feather services. 
Read the literature distributed by 
the Community Chests of America, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
and talk it over with your teacher. 
Then plan how to prove to others 
that they should give generously to 
this cause. 

Explain politely and_ sincerely 
why this drive is so important. 
When school children talk seriously 
about something which concerns 
their community as a whole, grown- 
ups become really interested. Per- 
haps your work will count for as 
much as that dorie by the men and 
women who go from house to house 
asking for contributions. 











BLACKBOARD / 
na. BORDER) ff 


is made easy by , 


TEACHER-PLANS 


ART and ACTIVITY 
SERVICE : 


PRACTICAL ... 
; STIMULATING ... 

iene INTERESTING ... . 

- TEACHER-PLANS will save you hours of time, 


will enable you to give better art and activity 
instruction to all lower grade pupils. TEACH- 
ER-PLANS give you new, original designs and 
useful ideas for making hosts of projects. They 
add pleasure to the daily lessons. TEACHER- 
PLANS are created by former teachers who 
know from their years of personal experience 

what teachers need and what aie enjoy. 






















Backed by a Full 


YEAR'S 











PENCIL SHARPENER | 


PERFORMANCE 


The Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Company, | 


Willow Grove, Pa., recently made a test of 


Pencil sharpeners. We publish the clean cut | 
facts because they so clearly stand back of | 


your good judgement in choosing Boston 
Pencil Sharpeners. Write for your copy of 
Clean Cut Facts; it will answer any ques- 
tion you may have on pencil sharpener 
performance. 


See us in Booth 17 N. S. A. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. Also manufacturers of 


Speedball Pens and Products . . . Hunt Pens 





Specify 
Boston Penci| 





Schiool Bid List 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


ers on your 








These delightful new books stimulate 
interest and enable the student to 
learn faster. Hundreds of illustrations. 
All text in MANUSCRIPT WRITING. 
64 pages in each book. All pages 8% 
x 11”, bound in stiff cover that with- 
stands hard usage. 


READING—24¢ Each 
No.R6 Let's Go. Reading Readiness 
No.R7 Let's Do. Pre-Primer 
No.R8 Let's Do More. Primer 
No.RI6 Reading For Grade | 


PHONICS—24¢ Each 
No.R!I7 Fun With Phonics. Grade | 
No.R22 Fun With Phonics. Grade |! 


Send 10c to cover 
mailing cost of 
each sample copy 
ordered. Samples 
rushed to you by 
return mail. 





Champion Publishing Co., Dept. 150 
620 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, 2, Mo. 


Send sample of Workbook No, 





ars < a 
Address 


City State 








Each year's service is new, modern, up to 
the minute, art material. 


TEACHER-PLANS ARE A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Entire Series for Each School Month 


For easier handling and reference filing this year's 
TEACHER-PLANS come in loose leaf Portfolios. 2 
months art service in each portfolio and the four 
portfolios (8 months complete service) is mailed to 
you in one big package immediately upon receipt of 
your order. This enables you to plan your work ahead. 
Each packet is overflowing with art and activity 
material and ideas which prove a boon to the busy 
teacher, the teacher without an art supervisor or the 
art teacher herself when extra material is needed 
quickly. 


1950-51 TEACHER PLANS INCLUDE 


Blackboard Borders 
Window Pictures 
Large Posters Nature Study 
Small Posters Handicraft 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas material 
plus other holiday material. 


This year's TEACHER-PLANS contain all NEW and ORIGINAL 
material PRINTED in ACTUAL SIZE on colored paper. 


Entire year's TEACHER-PLANS service, all eight months of 
the school year, mailed in one big package for only $3.50 
postpaid. Send your remittance today and plan your work 


AND PLANS 
ahead for the entire year. 


| Or 3 50 
$ me =SERVING TEACHERS NATIONALLY SINCE 1927 












Room Decorations 
Poem Posters 


SERVICE 
lele 


WITH Comps 
PRINTED ART 








I ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. A-2! ! 
I 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. | 

Cj | am enclosing $3.50. Send me NOW the complete set of 1950-5! I 
I TEACHER-PLANS. ! 
! Send me the portfolio containing the first two months service of ! 
I TEACHER-PLANS. | will send you $3.50 by October /O0th and when J] 
t you receive payment the rest of the portfolio will be sent to me at once. r 
I C0 I am enclosing $1.25. Send me the first portfolio only. | 
l ! 
Te) Rrra 7" Re UR Ree RE a Oe i 
i i 
Rae OS. SP EE Eo POO. SETI i 
[lL 
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64 pages, 55 poems: 52c, postpaid. 
g 


Evanston, lilinois 





Let's-Read-Together Poems 
Selected and tested by HELEN A. BROWN and HARRY J. HELTMAN 
FOUR NEW BOOKS 


Now: to team up with Let’s-Read-Together Poems, teachers’ cloth- 
bound book issued last year, ($2.00 postpaid, pictured at right in 


above photograph), we have inexpensive books for each of the four 
grades: 3, 4,5 and 6. The four books contain 229 poems, by the world’s 
best writers of children’s verse. 


No Special Training Necessary 


Each poem is arranged for choral reading, but the plan is so simple that 
any teacher can handle it without special training. The whole purpose 
of the series is to furnish enjoyment for children when reading together. 
Superlative for oral reading practice and for opening exercises and periods 
of relaxation. 


Reasonably Priced 


Grade 3, 64 pages, 61 poems: 52c, postpaid. Grade 4, 64 pages, 61 poems: 


Grade 6, 


In quantities of 5 or more books 39c 


52c, postpaid. Grade 5, 64 pages, 52 poems: 52c, postpaid. 
per copy, plus postage. 
Send for free catalog of plays. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


104 S. Lexington Avenue 
White Plains, New York 


191! Ridge Avenue 











— LT 














EASY READING SERIES BOOKS 
that are fun fo oii 


No boy or girl wants to curl up with a book and a dictionary, 
certainly not when they are eight to twelve. Houghton Mifflin 
Company's Easy Reading Series is planned so that exciting, absorb- 
ing reading can be discovered by beginning readers without their 
having to guess or skip interesting words. New books in this 


series are: 

THE GRAY-NOSED KITTEN 
a captivating story of an unwanted kitten and a lonely boy in a 
strange town by Miriam Mason, a favorite author of boys and 
girls just learning to read. With delightful cat portraits lifelike 
enough to invite a pat! 


WILL ROGERS, THE BOY ROPER 


when he was just plain Willie, he wanted one thing — to be the 
best trick roper of all. An author- 
ized biography by Beth and Donald 
Day, simply written yet still excit- 
ing and amusing. Wonderful action 
drawings by William Moyers. ~~ 


TAMMY CHIPMUNK 


and his Friends 
four informative, entertaining stories about 
small woods animals with ettning draw- 
ings of their antics. Authentic wildlife lore 
that is both picture book and first reader, 
written and drawn by Gertrude E, Allen, 
who did EVERYDAY BIRDS. 






















HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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Books for Children | 


Reviewed by CHRISTINE. GILBERT 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, Public Schools, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DICKIE BOY AND THE THREE LITTLE STpp 
by Charlotte Becker (Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave, 
New York 17; $1.00). How Dickie Boy, the canary, flew out ¢ 
the window one day when his cage was opened, how the thr 
little Steps, Jim, Ginger, and Johnny, went down the street 
look for him, and how at last they found him in the barbershop, 
is a simple story for four- and five-year-olds. The repetition ang 
pictures also make it useful for beginners in reading. 





MISS ANNA TRULY 
by Violet H. Drummond (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $2.00 
Six-year-old Anna Truly goes to see the King to ask to whom the blucbell woo 
belongs. There is a picnic and a fancy-dress ball and at the end a surprise and; 
perfect solution of the problem. Children from four to eight who are not tq 
literal-minded will appreciate the spirit of gay absurdity in which the tale is told, 


NORMAN AND THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
by W. Edward Young and Will Hayes (The Platt & Munk Co., 
Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10; $1.00). With the large col- 
ored pictures on every page and the few lines of text the pre- 
school child will be able to follow all the day’s activities. ° Chil- 
dren who have attended nursery school will recognize their own 
experiences, and even those who have not will enjoy the book. 


THE VERY LITTLE DOG 
by Grace Skaar (William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
11; $1.00). The four- to six-year-olds will follow with glee these pictures in 
clear, soft colors of the little dog who grows bigger on every page until a double 
page drawing is necessary to indicate his size, while larger and larger type show 
how his bowwow grew as he did. The text is rhythmical and has genuine humor. 


Key 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ADVENTURES IN CACTUS LAND 
by Betty B. Herndon (The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Ida 
ho; $3.00). Friendly little stories of Ronnie Road Runner, Will 
and Billy Thrasher, Honey Humming Bird, Mr. Pack Rat, and 
other desert birds and animals. They have much the same ap 
peal as the Burgess books. As they are simply told, and print 
ed in large type, they will be useful for the not too experienced 
reader. The author’s illustrations are charming. 





THE SADDLE OF CARLOS PEREZ 
by George E. Tait (The Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7; 
$2.00). Eleven-year-old Carlos lived on a cattle ranch in South America and the 
great desire of his heart was to own a saddle like the beautiful brown tooled on 
that belonged to Don Jaime, the owner of the ranch. So Carlos saved his money 
little by little. He also used his eyes and his wits so successfully that the thieves 
who had been stealing cattle were caught. The book is well written. Hone#, 
sensitive Carlos is an appealing character, and the ranch background authentic. 


TEN DAYS TILL HARVEST 
by Elsie Ball (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.; $1.75). Nathan, son of a Judean farmer who has 
lost his land, journeys to Jerusalem to ask help of the prophet 
Micah. Robbers kidnap Nathan as he sleeps in a field, and carry 
him into a strange country. Eventually, he is sent back to Jeru- 
salem, where he finds the prophet. The writing has a quiet 
charm, the atmosphere is authentic, the characters convincing. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


THE DARK POOL 
by Leona Train Rienow (Charles Scribner’s Sons, see address above ; $2.25). I 
this tale of Cro-Magnon times, Olo, the young hunter, finds the strange musk ox by 
the Dark Pool and thereby sets off a train of events which makes livel) reading 














Olo and his sister Pigeon are convincing, there is a well-worked-out plot with # 
surprise ending, and the background is fresh and unusual. 


THE GREEN SPRIC 
by Kate Gambold Dyer (The Westminster Press, s addres 
above; $2.50). The setting for this lively tale is Ph |adelphs 
when it was occupied by the British in 1777, The young hero # 
not old enough to enlist, but still finds himself in th: midst # 
secrecy and excitement. This well-written book with ts finely 
drawn, appealing characters, shows in a very satisfactory fashio# 
that brave men can understand and admire one another 
when they fight on opposite sides, 
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New. exciting juniors 


irom LONGMANS 


TM) 


By William Marshall Rush. Illus. 
by Gardell Dano Christensen. A 
thrilling tale of a wonderful black 
bear, Duff. As he grows from a cu- 
rious cub to full-size bear he has 
many exciting adventures, including 
a terrific fight with a huge grizzly, 
and finally becomes the leader of all 


the bears. Ages 12-16. $2.25 


WINTER 
WEDDING 


By Martha Barnhart Harper, au- 
thor of Bittersweet. A warm, ab- 
sorbing family story about a girl 
whose betrothed was killed in the 
Civil War. Taking a teaching job 
in Iowa she again finds happiness. 
Her problem in choosing the right 
man is one older girls will love read- 
ing about. Coming in Nov. 

Ages 14-up. 


“BOATSWAINS 
BOY 


By Robert C. Du Soe. Decor. by 
Arthur Harper. Kidnapped on his 
way to join his ship, Midshipman 
Jonithan Amery is plunged into the 
War of 1812. He takes part in sea 
battles, is taken prisoner, escapes 
and returns in command of a prize 
ship. A vigorous tale of a brave ad- 
venturous time in our history. 


Ages 12-16. 


WAKE WAY FOR 
THE BRAVE 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Decor. 
by Kreigh Collins. An exciting 
story of an expedition bound for 
Oregon—and of a boy who decides 


The Story 
of a Bear 


$2.50 


$2.25 
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to forge his future there. Red Dakin 
experiences the hardships of the 
Plains and an attack by a bear. And 
ina fight to the death he recovers 
his father’s lost legacy. 

; Ages 12-16. $2.50 


{t all bookstores 


LONGMAN b 
ees oN AND CO, 











Books for T eachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
by Paul R. Hanna and Clyde F. Kohn (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; $2.20). Cross-Country relates the 
experiences of a family who take a trip over the plains, through 
the mountains, across the desert, to the coast. The initial plan- 
ning for the trip by parents and children, the questions the chil- 
dren have, and the clear explanations they receive, form a very 
natural approach to the study of the geography of our country. 
Concepts and vocabulary are particularly suited to nine-year-olds. 





LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
Grade 8 by Mary C. Foley, Katherine Cornell, and W. Leslie Garnett in collabora- 
tion with Mildred A. Dawson (World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, 
N.Y.; $1.92). This eighth-grade language text presents content and activities in 
line with the most recent thinking in this field. Beginning with “Words, Your 
Stock in Trade,” suggestions are given for helping children to observe, to listen, 
and to develop word-power. Basic grammar review is included. Activities de- 
signed to motivate the techniques of letter writing and practical ways of using 


language are suggested. A mastery test is provided at the end of each chapter. 


PARTNERS WITH NATURE 
by Ivah Green (International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., 
Scranton 9, Pa.; $1.75). In this book, children from grades 5-8 
will find the how and why of conserving soil, water, forests, and 
wild life forcefully told in picture and story. Supplementary 
stories emphasizing the conservation theme are suggested, and 
helps for teacher presentation are included. 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


CREATIVE PLAY ACTING 
by Isabel B. Burger (A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3; $3.00). The author shows in this volume the val- 
ues of creative play acting in sharpening the imagination and 
developing resourcefulness, initiative, and ease of oral expression. 
Practical suggestions on settings, lighting, make-up, and rehears- 
als are also included. Hints for helping children unused to cre- 
ative expression of this kind include “pantomime activity,” dia- 
logue, the long play, and the episodic play and pageant. 


DANCES AND STORIES OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
by Bernard S. Mason (A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., see address above ; $5.00). Teach- 
ers wishing material on Indian songs and dances will find this volume a rich 
source of help. Characteristic foot movements and steps, body movements and 
mood, and specific dances, “Pow-Wow,” “I saw,” dramatic story dances, and group 
dances of the Plains, the Cherokee, and the Southwest Indians are included. Other 
detailed descriptions of “comedy” dances, “mesh” dances, “hoop” dances, the 
“dancing ring,” and the “council-fire” ritual are given. There are chapters on 
effective dance programs, the use of percussion instruments, and Indian costuming. 


DRAMATIC COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN 
by Edith Dabney and C. M. Wise (Educational Publishers, Inc., 122 North 7th St., 
St. Louis 1; $2.75). This book is the product of years of experience in planning 
costumes. Thirty full-page illustrations of costumes including festival and story- 
book costumes, costumes of the American Indian, styles worn during various peri- 
ods in American history, and costumes typical of those worn in other lands are 
pictured in detail. All of these illustrations are accompanied by clear, concise 
directions for making as well as suggestions as to color and materials. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
by Karl C. Garrison (The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10; $4.50). 
After a survey of general characteristics of children at various age levels, this book 
discusses provisions that can be made within the curriculum for the mentally re- 
tarded child, the gifted child, the physically handicapped, and the emotionally and 
socially maladjusted. An understanding of the specific factors involved in indi- 
vidual cases, the value of cumulative records, and the necessity for parent co- 
operation are stressed. The last chapter stresses the importance of mental health, 
and ways of developing mental health in teachers and in children. 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC by Foster E. Grossnickle and William Metzner 
(The Rambler Press, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 2; $1.50). Film- 
strips, charts, and suggestions for class demonstrations are dis- 
cussed in some detail. The annotated list of sound films and 
filmstrips on arithmetic should be valuable to arithmetic teachers 
who wish to use visual materials. Dr. Grossnickle, who is THe 
Instructor's arithmetic counselor, is pictured at the right. 
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You will want these 


HARPER BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


in your classroom 





THE 
QUIET NOISY BOOK 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures 
by LEONARD WEISGARD. With the 
quiet noises of a new day dawning, the 
small child and the dog Muffin play the 
guessing game that they have played 
with sounds in the previous “Noisy 
Books.” Bright, imaginative pictures on 
every page add immensely to the fun. 
Ages 3-6. $1.50 


COCOLO'S HOME 


Story and Pictures by BETTINA. Betti- 
na’s enthusiastic audience will welcome 
this new story about the little donkey 
hero of COCOLO and COCOLO COMES 
TO AMERICA. Cocolo and his young 
master Lucio return to their sunny 
Italian island home but find things 
there have changed. With lovely water- 
color pictures and drawings. 
Ages 5-10. 


THE KITTEN 
WHO LISTENED 


Text and Pictures by NURA. The charm- 
ing story of a kitten, and a family who 
didn’t have a cat but knew in their 
hearts that some day they would own 
one. The twenty-one pictures—twelve 
in two colors and nine in black and 
white—are as full of warmth and 
laughter as the amusing text. 
Ages 4-8. 


THE PEPPERMINT 
FAMILY 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures 
by CLEMENT HURD. Mr. Peppermint, 
at the North Pole, gets a letter from 
Mrs. Peppermint announcing the arriv- 
al of a son. Mr. Peppermint quickly 
returns home—via balloon, boat, plane 
and train—to give his son the best 
name any Peppermint boy could have. 
With gay candy-cane colored pictures. 

Ages 3-6. $1.75 


PASSAGE TO AMERICA 
The Story of the Great Migrations 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN. A fascinat- 
ing account of the great migrations in 
our country’s history, from the English 
in the sixteen-hundreds to our newest 
citizens from Europe who are building 
a new life in the New World. 

Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


$2.50 


$1.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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THE PLYMOUTH WALL CHART 





STRONGEST WALL CHART MADE 


THE LARGEST AND 


~ Ww 





Only $3.75 plus 25¢ postage $4.00 
Che Plymouth Chart is on heavy paper 36” x 35’ mounted on wood 
at top and bottom. 


Constructed for long life. Heavy cards are easily 


made removable from grooves and blend with chart. It displays 
phonic exercises, primary reading, poems, arithmetic, etc. 
PHONIC SET to build words..................200 cards C710.......... $1.25 
PRIMER SET easy words for use 
with beginners, 200 cards C711_.........$1.25 


All orders must be accompanied by check, money order or postal note. 


Pupils Easily Teach Themselves to Read 
with This Material ! 
= 2 


"4 








SELF-TEACHING 
VOCABULARY UNITS 


The organization of the 
words into  unit-groups, 
naturally belonging togeth- 
er, is in harmony with 
modern teaching methods. 
The learning of a word, not 
as a detached memoriza- 
tion, but in meaningful, 
concrete situations in asso- 
ciation with other relevant 
words, gives the child a 
more comprehensive grasp 
of the meaning. 


These remarkable pieces 
of seat work, developed in 
the Chicago schools, enable 
the pupil to begin teaching 





The vocabulary is based 
on a careful collation of 
the best primary-word lists 


—— aM man -% ~ available, and on practical 
dependently “— class Classroom work by a num- 


ber of experienced teachers. 


GRADE LEVEL 1-C—1-B 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 
FOR SLOW PUPILS 


In this piece of seat work, the 


teaching he receives. 


SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 


By isabelle Long Edited by James E. McDade 


Each set has six lay-sheets, each with 14 words, 
and pictures, centering about a single topic, six 
dictionary cards, and six word-cards for cutting, 
with six envelopes for cut-up words, or 84 words 
per set. 504 basic vocabulary words in all. Each 
unit weighs 7 oz. pupil is given only five words at 
R100! 84 nouns 60c—3 for $1.48 a 
R1002 70 nouns and plural forms..60e—3 for $1.48 matching, 


time for word-and-picture 


and he must match 


R1003 go 60c—3 for $1.48 each one not once but ten times. 
R1004 84 nouns..............60e—3 for $1.48 Thirty words are included. 
R1005 84 nouns..............600e—3 for $1.48 ; 
1006 85 verbs... 60e—3 for $1.48 Gacy Vocabulary. Six different 


lay-sheets, including dictionaries, 





SPECIAL OFFER. Upon receipt of 10c in coin or 
stamps, our LATEST CATALOG listing 300 different 
units of orithmetic and reading devices will be sent. 


and word-cards for cutting up. 








R982......60¢.....3 sets for $1.48 
$3.20 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 





Minimum Order $2.98 plus 22c 
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F rom the 
Case Records 


of our 








Problem.—Edwin showed cruelty 
toward smaller children, especial- 
ly babies. People complained that 
on the way to school he would 
throw stones at a baby carriage or 
try to upset it. 


Analysis.—_Edwin was eight years 
old. He had a brother, a partial 
cripple ten years of age; a sister, 
six; and a baby sister, one. The 
family lived in a small apartment 
The 
father and mother had high-school 
educations and scemed of average 
intelligence. 

Interviews with the mother re- 
vealed that Eddie was not allowed 
to touch his baby sister. The older 
brother, being a cripple and unable 
to play, had spent much of his time 
in the home helping his mother and 
holding or playing with the baby. 
Eddie was jealous and would try to 
grab for the baby when coming in 
from play. The baby would cry. 
Eventually she cried whenever she 
Eddie coming toward her. 
This led the parents to forbid him 
to touch her. 

Eddie had also been required to 
give up his bed in a room with his 
brother when the new baby arrived. 
He moved to a couch in the living 
room; the sister graduated from 
the crib to his bed. 

As Eddie became more belliger- 
ent at home, his father interpreted 
his behavior as stubbornness and 
kept him home from the movies 
when the brother and sister went. 
He also put other restrictions on 
him which Eddie interpreted as fa- 
voritism to the other children. 


and were of average means. 


Saw 


Solution.—The family refused to do 
anything about the problem until 
one day when Eddie slapped a baby 
and the infant’s parents had him 
arrested. The magistrate agreed 
upon a suspended sentence if the 
family would work with a child 
psychologist. After a full month 
of counseling with both the father 
and mother a clearer picture of 
Eddie’s needs was established and a 
course of action was decided upon. 

The family was helped to find a 
house where the boys had a bed- 
room together. The next summer 
the brother and sister were sent to 
their grandmother’s for a month. 
Eddie was kept at home and en- 
couraged to play with the baby sis- 
ter and help his mother with some 
of the household duties. Marked 
improvement was shown in Eddie’s 
behavior. 


4s 





Toa Little? 
Toa Late} 


if you have too little for 
SCIENCE TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
You are not TOO LATE 
If you write or wire 

for immediate delivery. 


THIS IS ALL YOU NEED 


Porte. 
Lab 


NEW 
COMPACT 
PORTABLE 


SWING IT OPEN— 


You will see all the equipment re. 
quired for SCIENCE teaching from 


the grades to junior high—a place 
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for everything avoids breakage and 
saves your time. 





The MANUAL does it. 


Every experiment illustrated—al 
most 200 and many are new. 


No science teaching training tf 


quired—every teacher can hk 
successful. 
Simplified experiments  challeng 


children to try them at home, 


The Manual covers a wide range @ 


interests—100 pages. 
PORTO-LAB IS 


INEXPENSIVE $33.00 


F.O.B. New York 


FOR THE FIRST TIME WE OFFE 
THE MANUAL SEPARATELY 
FOR $2.00 





Developed from the suggestions a 


progressive science teachers fro# 


all parts of the country by 


ACME EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORIES 
119 East 17th St., New York 3, N. 
Write for descriptive literature 


Demonstration or consultation by apvointmett 
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Fe! . 
H. Armstrong Roberts 


MAKING FRIENDS 


Many Indian babies were once tle lamb seems to be trying to 
fastened to cradleboards like make friends. Do you think the 
the one you see here. The lit- baby likes having it so near? 
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Liquid or Gelatin Reproduction ! 








for 





Bio >'@ Ree 





NEW titles you've been eagerly awaiting, PLUS 
tried-and-true, teacher-proved ones that have 
lightened classroom labors for tens of thousands 
of enthusiastic teachers and saved them MIL- 
LIONS of hours of dreary night work—besides 
stirring the youthful interest of untold multitudes 
of students. Recent additions are: Reading Readi- 
ness—Learning Forms, Books I-II (Kindergarten); 
Learning Words, Book I (Primer level), Book 
II (First Reader level); Birds (Grades 2-4); com- 
pletely new and modern Arithmetic Books, 
3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple 
Science Experiments, Book 1 (middle grades)— 
all these and dozens more now available for 
Gelatin and Direct (Liquid) Process duplicators. 
Most prices: $2.00 (Gelatin), $3.25 (Direct 
Process). Mail coupon NOW for complete 
Workbook catalog with full descriptions and 
order blanks. No obligation! 

DITTO, INC., 620 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Iilinois 


FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 


See for yourself how you can increase student 
interest—save yourself hours of classroom time— 
and virtually eliminate night work. Choose from 
any of the splendid new titles in the new Ditto 
Workbook Catalog. Send for your FREE copy 
with Sample Lessons. Each page produces 200 
Liquid or 100 Gelatin copies. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY. 
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amg N EW DITTO 


DIRECT (LIQUID) 
PROCESS 
DUPLICATOR 


LOW NEW DAY PRICE 


1492 












D-10 


Make 120 bright copies a minute—1 to 
4 brilliant colors at once—direct from 
anything you type, write or draw—up 
300 clear-cut copies per master—finger 
flip “Magic” Copy Control to assure all 
over intensity of every copy throughout 
every run—on any weight paper or card 
—any size from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14". No 
stencils, no mats, no inking, no make 
ready! Beyond compare for school usé 
We'll gladly arrange a FREE demonstre 
tion to prove how helpful the D-10 cas 
be to you in classroom, administrative 
and all extra-curricular school activities 
Just mail the coupon TODAY. 





DITTO 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES...MAIL THIS! 
BEEBE EE ESE SERRE eee eee 
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Ditto, Inc., 620 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 


["} Literature on your new D-10 Direct (Liquid) Process School Duplicator. 
Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid [] or 
Gelatin [] Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 

(] Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
























































Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 





First school in Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania. Built in 1803 near Cur- 
wensville. 


v 


From the queer facts in the histo- 


ry department—‘George Washington, ° 


John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and James Monroe all ended 
their term of office during their sixty- 
fifth year. Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams both died on July 4, 1826, exact- 
ly 50 years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Every 
president to date with the exception of 
Harrison has had blue eyes.” 


v 


A leading educator contributed a list 
of facts that pupils should know by the 
end of the sixth grade. One item was 
“the world centers of trade, at least 
fifty principal capitals and historic 
cities, and the major trade routes 
throughout the world.” 


v 


New fall suits and cloaks were adver- 
tised, with tailor-made Paris models 
at $8.00, silk taffeta gowns with lined 
skirts at $15.00, and golf capes, rainy- 
day suits, and pedestrian skirts, all of 
the latest model, at $4.00 up. 


v 


The Lackawanna Railroad showed the 
interior of an ornate dining car and 
suggested their “perfect a la carte 
menu, or club meals from 35 cents to 
$1.00.” 


v 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People offered to assist hard-working 
teachers in the cures of “poor blood, 
weak nerves, impaired digestion, loss 
of flesh, no energy, no ambition, and a 
listless and indifferent attitude toward 
life.” 










100% Promotions or ? 


At the NEA convention last summer, in- 
dications were that the elementary schools 
are moving toward a policy of 100 per cent 
promotions. 

If every child is promoted, one device for 
taking care of slow learners is automatically 
eliminated. Maybe having a child repeat a 
grade isn’t a good idea (I personally don’t 
think it is), but unless you have something 
to take its place, it certainly shouldn't be 
discarded. 

The idea of a fluid grouping system where 
children are classified and regrouped as 
necessary is an excellent plan. But many 
schools are not ready to give up formal 
grades and yearly promotions. If you are 
keeping part of the old system, then you'd 
better keep it all—including nonpromotions. 


CE 


Don’t Skip Current Events 


What are you doing with current events 
these days, especially in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades? Last summer I was discussing 
world affairs with my young cousin, Mike 
Gilboy. Mike forecast war—thought it 
would be a long one—*“might even last until 
I am old enough to fight,” he said. 

What had been Mike’s sources of informa- 
tion? News broadcasts, newsreels in the 
movies, and discussions with older people. 
Some educators say world affairs should not 
be emphasized in times of stress because 
they are upsetting and removed from the 
child’s experiences. When children are 
bound to be influenced by news and prop- 
aganda reports on the outside, the school 
can hardly ignore them. 

A major function of the school is to estab- 
lish security within the lives of our children. 
Teachers must listen to the jumbled impres- 
sions children gather outside of school and 
help them sort and sift them. In this way 
children will develop patterns of thought 
that are courageous, realistic, democratic, 
and free from fear. 


7 : 
| 


Video Problems 


Everyone has been discussing television 
lately, so I should like to have my say, too. 
Just recently, [ heard of an appalling inven- 
tion—a system whereby, unbeknown to the 
teacher, a principal, sitting in his office, 
could flip a switch and see and hear what 
was going on in any classroom. 

But awesome as that may be, it is not the 
kind of television I am talking about. What 
I'm interested in is television in the home, 


Teachers 








Meeting 


and its effect on our youngsters. It is a form 
of entertainment that needs control. We 
can study television programs in advance 
and make recommendations, but that will 
be only partially effective. 

The real answer lies in training children 
to make wise choices. Then the Jimmys and 
Peggys will be too busy making model air- 
planes and learning to bake cupcakes to 
watch Adrian Heartbreak spoil the love life 
of the Newlywed Browns. If the school is 
really doing its job, television will be an 
asset and not a problem. Undesirable or 
adult programs simply won't have a small- 


fry audience. 


Attention, First-Grade Teachers 


One of the improvements most urgently 
needed in our school system, nation-wide, is 
adequate kindergartens. What a boon they 
would be to first-grade teachers. But lack 
of funds and space still makes them an im- 
possibility in many districts. 

If your school can’t have a kindergarten, 
the next best thing is to set up miniature 
kindergartens in every home where there 
are four- and five-year-olds. Prepare a book- 
let to be sent to the homes of these children. 
Guide the mothers toward a daily program 
that will produce good work and play habits 
for the child. Illustrate the booklet with 
simple line drawings, and have it duplicated 
in your school office. 


or) 
Would It Work? 


A midwest teacher who is certainly a cru- 
sader wrote me urging The Instructor “to 
save the world from destruction.” She 
wanted us to ask all our readers to have 
their children write letters to Stalin. She 
envisioned some 20,000,000 letters from all 
parts of the country—a plea for peace from 
the children of America. 

At first thought it sounded like a tremen- 
dous idea. But there are other implications. 
Tt could easily be interpreted as a propagan- 
da move. How sincere would it actually be 
since it would be teacher-motivated instead 
of pupil-inspired? 

Children were used once in the past to do 
men’s missions. The Children’s Crusade of 
the Middle Ages was a disillusioning and 
futile procedure. The present-day situation 
is our responsibility, not our children’s. We 
can’t use them as tools to solve our problems. 


Wary 2. Qian 
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Columbus 


THE KINDERGARTEN > 


Day Story 


GERTRUDE FIDELMAN and FRANCES KERR 


Kindergarten 


LONG time ago, long before 
A you were born, long before 
your mommy and daddy were 
born, and even before that, no- 
body knew about America, the 
land where we live. 
Far away across the ocean there 
lived a little boy whose name was 
Christopher Columbus. He liked 
to play with boats and to watch 
the big ships sail out to sea. 
Sometimes he talked to the sailors, 
told him 
about the strange places they had 
Columbus thought that 


who wonderful stories 
visited. 
when he grew up he would like to 
be a sailor, too. 

At last the 
Columbus was ready 
for himself whether the 
about the 


time came when 
to find out 
stories 
lands across the sea 
were true. He was a man now, 
and he had learned how to be a 
good sailor. A kind queen gave 
him money so he could get ready 
for a long trip over the big ocean. 
Three ships were built, and men 
were found to help sail them. 
Then, 
Columbus 


everything was 
and his men 


A warm wind blew 


when 
ready, 
sailed away. 
steadily, and the three ships went 
After many days, the 
sailors begged Columbus to turn 
back, but he said he was sure that 
they would reach land soon. 


on and on. 


Teacher and Principal, Douglaston, Neu 


York 


Columbus many hours 
standing on the deck of his ship 
One 
dark night he was surprised to see 
a tiny light in the distance. He 
could’ not tell whether it was on 
water or on land. He 
hardly wait until morning to find 


spent 


looking out over the water. 


could 


When day came, one of the 
There 


out. 
sailors gave a great shout. 
was land ahead! 

Soon Columbus and his men 
were close enough to row ashore 
They stepped out 
It was an 


in little boats. 
on dry land. island. 
The people who lived there were 
kind and friendly. After a while, 
Columbus and his men sailed to 
other islands near by. Some of 
the men stayed behind on one of 
these islands while Columbus and 
the rest of his men sailed back to 
their own land. 

On the trip home the sea was 
very rough and nearly everyone 
was afraid that they would never 
reach home, but at last they did. 
People crowded around to hear 
the story of their wonderful trip. 
They were glad that Columbus 
had found land far across the 
ocean. 

We are glad, too, and every 
year we celebrate Columbus Day, 
October 12, the day Columbus 
landed in this part of the world. 





When the kindergarten children discovered this furry caterpillar on the trunk 





of one of the trees on the school grounds, they were filled with curiosity about it, 


Readiness for First Grade 


‘YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


HE building of readiness for 

first grade is the goal which 
every kindergarten teacher has in 
mind as she guides her children 
toward greater emotional security 
and better social adjustment. 

By providing a program that is 
rich in interesting individual and 
group experiences, the child is 
given a feeling of-security, of be- 
longing to the group, and of gen- 
eral satisfaction through solving 
problems related to school life. 

Since each child is different 
from every other child in the 
group, and each develops at his 
own rate of speed, the teacher 
must provide activities suitable 
for various abilities and rates of 
development. 

At this age level all children are 
interested in the things around 


them. For this reason, the field 
of nature study and science pro 
vides rich material for building 
meaningful concepts. 

The finding of a caterpillar on 
a tree in our schoolyard launched 
my children on one of our most 
interesting activities. We dis 
cussed our find during a conver- 
sation period, and later drew pic- 
tures of it. We also solved the 
problem of how to keep the cater 
pillar alive in a glass jar in the 
classroom so we could watch it 
from day to day. We learned 
songs about caterpillars and found 
pictures showing the complete life 
cycle through which they pass. 

It is difficult to estimate the 
value of even a simple experience, 
as the children’s questions opened 
up so many avenues of learning, 


What We Did with Pumpkin Seeds 


ELIZABETH W. SHEPPARD 
Kindergarten Teacher, South Eighth Street School, Newark, New Jersey 





SEEDS 
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ur kindergarten class made 

several jack-o’-lanterns for 
our Halloween program in Octo- 
ber. We saved the seeds from the 
pumpkins and washed and dried 
them. 

To make seed envelopes, we cut 
3%” x 8” pieces of construction 
paper. Next we folded the paper 
3%” from one end and pasted it 
together along the edges which 
were at right angles to the fold. 

Then the pupils drew and col- 
ored a small pumpkin on the en- 
velope to identify the contents and 





I printed the word “Seeds” undet 
the picture. (See drawing. 

The 1” flap remaining at the 
opening of the envelope wa 
pasted down after a tablespoom 
ful of seeds had been placed it 
side. 

The seed packets were saved 
until spring. Some seeds were 
sown in the school garden; othes 
were used to illustrate the growth 
of plants by sprouting them @ 
a glass with moist blotting pape 
The drawing shows a sec be 
tween a glass and a blotter. 
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SEATWORK FOR READING READINESS 
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ur school is located near a 
() small store which sells soft 
drinks, candy, and bubble gum. 
The school schedule is so arranged 
that the primary children have a 
free period of twenty minutes be- 
ginning at ten o'clock each morn- 
ing, and during this time they fre- 
quently go to the store to buy 
things to eat. 

Many of these children ride ten 
country roads to 
Per- 
haps they eat hasty breakfasts or 
at all. 


playing hard for over an hour it is 


miles over rough 
get to school each morning. 
none After working and 
not surprising that they are hun- 


Still, candy and soft 
drinks are hardly 


gry at ten. 
the best substi- 
tute for the nourishing foods they 
Milk at this 
But 


my pupils needed to be educated 


have failed to eat. 


hour would be much better. 


in respect to the value of drinking 
milk before they could be expect- 
ed to change their eating habits. 
With all these facts in mind, I 
planned and taught the following 
unit about milk. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. General objectives. 
i. To promote integrated expe- 
riences for individuals and for the 
group. 
2. To help the child understand 
his social world and his physical 
world. 
3. To help the child think con- 
structively. 
4. To give the child experiences 
in democratic living. 
5. To promote growth in plan- 


ning and working together. 
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Now They Like Milh ! 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MILLIE HUFF 
Tea her, Sec ond Grade, Public Se hools, Banks, Alabama 


6. To promote growth in meeting 
and consulting people concerning 
definite problems. 

7. To the 
skills in tool subjects. 
B. Specific objectives. 
1. To learn about food values. 

the value of 


promote growth of 


2. To learn about 
milk asa food. 

3. To learn about different kinds 
of farms and how these farms are 
related to our milk supply. 

4. ‘To learn about the methods of 
milk 


foods to our table. 


getting and other related 
5. To show the relationship of 
farm, food, and home. 

6. To help children grow in ap- 
preciation of the position of the 
farmer in the community. 


PLANNING THE UNIT 

A. We planned a field trip to a 
near-by dairy. 

B. We planned a field trip to a 
The 
see the cows and the barns. 

C. Before we took the field trip 
we made and carried out the fol- 
lowing plans. 

1. We wrote to the farm owner 


farm. children wanted to 


for permnission to visit his farm. 
2. We wrote to the dairy owner 
for permission to visit his plant. 
3. We wrote to the mothers for 
permission to take the field trips. 
4. We made definite plans and 
discussed the special things to 
watch for on the trips. 

5. We listed and discussed rules 
of behavior to follow on the trip. 
6. We mother to go 


with us on the trip. 


invited a 


7. A child who had been to a 
dairy briefly told the class about 
what he saw. 

DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
A. Subjects for discussion.—The 
pupils asked questions which they 
wished to have answered, and I 
made these questions into a chart. 
We revised and checked off the 
questions as they were answered 
in the progress of the unit. Some 
of the questions we listed were 
as follows. 

1. Why is milk so good for us? 
2. Why should we drink milk at 
our midmorning lunch period? 
We like soft drinks better. 

3. How is milk transported to the 
people in large cities? 

4. Why doesn’t the milk that we 
drink at home have yellow cream 
on the top? 

5. What crops do dairy farmers 
grow on their farms? 

B. Activities. 

1. We displayed on the bulletin 
board a series of posters and pic- 
tures which told the story of milk 
from producer to consumer. 

2. We made story charts to show 
the story of how milk reaches our 
homes. The charts included the 
following. 

a) Breeds of cows from which 
we get our milk. 

b) Different kinds of milk. 

c) Dairy plants. 

d) Preparation of milk. 

e) Delivery of milk to homes. 
3. We invited a dentist to come 
and tell us why milk is needed to 
make sound teeth. 


Photographs from the National Dairy Council 







During this unit on milk the children visited a dairy farm. Here they saw the clean barns and 


the dairy where the milk is bottled. They saw the cows contentedly grazing in the pasture. 
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4. A county health officer came 
and talked to the group about the 
relationship of milk to healthy 
bodies. 

5. Using cream, we made butter 
by shaking the cream in a tightly 
covered jar. The children took 
turns shaking the jar to churn the 
butter. 

6. We also made ice cream for a 
midafternoon party. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading. 
1. Choral reading.—“‘The Cow,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
“Pretty Cow,” by Ann Taylor. 
2. Oral reading.—Charts com- 
posed by the children telling of 
the work of the farmer and other 
facts learned in their research. 
3. Silent reading. 

a) Chart directions. 

b) Stories in our reader about 
the cow. . 

¢) Storybooks found in the I- 
brary. 

d) Letters written to the class 
in answer to questions. 
B. Functional number work. 
1. Computing the mileage cov- 
ered on field trips. 
2. Counting objects in pictures, 
3. Writing dates of field trips on 
the blackboard. 
4. Finding the amount of milk 
that is used by a family of four 
each day. 
5. Learning the measures quart, 
pint, half-pint, and pound. 
6. Weighing and recording pet- 
sonal weights on charts. 
7. Counting money used to buy 
milk. (Continued on page 83) 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILD 


A Program for Slow Learners 


HARRIETT R. MORE 


Special Class Teacher, Delaware Academy and Central School, 
Delhi, New York 


education of our slow learn- 
ers is on good physical and mental 
health habits, a practical working 
knowledge of the tool subjects, an 
understanding of group and com- 
munity relationships, and the abil- 
ity to become a satisfactory wage 
earner. 

Since this group numbers from 
ten to eighteen pupils and has an 
age range sixteen 
years, it is comparable in some 


O. major emphasis in the 


of seven to 


ways to a district school. 

A battery of reading 
achievement tests is given to each 
slow-learning pupil in September 
to determine his grade level. Then 
individual charts are made to 
show each child just where he 
tands. 

For convenience in working, 
the class is divided into three 
groups. The slowest is called 
group three, the average, group 
two, and the advanced, group 
one. A child may be in one 
group in reading, in. another in 
spelling, and in a third group in 
arithmetic. Competition is on a 
personal as well as a group basis 
and each child is assured of a 
measure of success compatible 
with his abilities. 

Our units of work are all cor- 
related and intermeshed with 
everyday-living experiences in 
which the pupils actually partici- 


and 


Photos by Bob Wyer 


pate. These units present real 
life situations and are the most 
effective way to teach the funda- 
mental concepts of learning. 

The units of work for our slow- 
est children relate to the home 
and neighborhood. The interme- 
diate group makes a study of job 
areas in the community. The ad- 
vanced group has actual training 
for becoming self-supporting cit- 
izens. 


The program of our special 


class is based on stability and 
It is practical, flex- 
ible, realistic. The children learn 
by experiences which become 
bases for more complex learning. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to devise and present appropriate 
subject matter to meet each indi- 
vidual’s personal need. 

Better human relationships and 
a feeling of success through con- 
tributing to society have been se- 
cured through various projects 
carried on in the school. Early in 
September last year we started to 
buy material and make draperies 
for our room. Each member of 
the group contributed to the proj- 
ect. All the academic work dur- 
ing those weeks centered around 
it. Measuring, writing business 
letters asking for prices and sam- 
ples of material, reading labels, 
finding out the meaning of san- 
forized, spelling words relating 


continuity. 


Making things to send to veterans’ hospitals through the Junior Red 
Cross gives children experiences both in handcraft and in sharing. 






to the activity, and learning about 
color combinations were among 
the activities in which we engaged 
before the draperies were finished. 
Groups one and two did the meas- 
uring, computing cost of material 
and the amount needed, planning 
the cutting, and so on. Group 
three counted the windows, mul- 
tiplied by two for number of dra- 
peries to be made, and learned to 
read such new words as curtain, 
and sew. ‘The entire 
group helped to do the actual 
pinning, basting, and sewing ac- 
cording to their abilities. The 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
English lessons relating to the 
project were planned and written 
on three levels, and a copy was 
given to each child. 

At Easter the class planned a 
party for the group and invited 
the school nurse, grade supervisor, 
and dental hygienist as guests. 
They planned, made, and fur- 
nished the refreshments; decorat- 
ed the room; and made and sent 
out the invitations. Again we 
used this project as the core of all 


window, 


of our academic work. 
Each whole 
joins in some worth-while Junior 
Red Cross project. This year they 
made and decorated eighty-five 


year the group 
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Many areas of social living are touched upon when the giris and boys 






tray favors and nut cups. They 
have also made lapboards, metal 
ash trays, and book ends for re- 
habilitation homes and hospitals. 

Such experiences are invalu- 
able to any pupil as they bring 
into his life a practical under- 
standing of co-operation and citi- 
zenship. 

Since our town is the center of 
an agricultural community, most 
of our units are correlated with 
agriculture. We made a survey 
of the job areas‘in our commu- 
nity and compiled the following 
list from actual field trips. 


STUDY OF JOB AREAS 


Dairy FARMING 
A. Unskilled. 
1. Chore boy. 
2. Grooming animals. 
B. Semiskilled. 
1. Operating milking machine. 
2. Operating farm machinery. 
C. Skilled.—Repairing machinery. 
PouLTRY FARMING 
A. Unskilled. 
1. Cleaning poultry houses. 
2. Gathering eggs. 
B. Semiskilled. 
1. Feeding poultry. 
2. Grading eggs. 
3. Candling eggs. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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plan and carry out a party for themselves and some invited guests. 


Spyies t 
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Every member of the group can contribute in some way to @ proj- 
ect of making draperies to hang at the windows of their classroom. 
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HOW IT WORKS IN ONE SCHOOL 


JEAN BESSER and JOSEPH COLE 


Supervisor and Acting Director, Holeomb Campus 
School, State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


HEN Mr. Warren, the supervising prin- 

\X cipal, had completed his errand in 
Miss Bauer's classroom, he paused for a mo- 
ment to review the various types of activi- 
ties which had been completed recently by 
the children and to observe others in which 
they were now actively engaged. 

Everywhere he saw evidences of the pupil- 
teacher planning and co-operation that made 
this classroom a true workshop in which chil- 
dren could grow and learn. Posters, pictures, 
graphs, maps, and a series of charts relating 
to a wide variety of subjects which decorated 
the walls spoke of the value attached to visual 
education in this room. 

While Mr. Warren was looking at a source 
map made by the class as they learned about 
“Our Southern Neighbors,” the children were 
busily engaged in using the duplicating ma- 
chine to reproduce copies of reports made 
when the unit was in active progress. Moving 
pictures and colored slides had also contrib- 
e uted to this learning experience in which 

audio-visual aids had an important part. 

On the way back to his office, Mr. Warren 
reflected that all the teachers in this school 
recognized that the most effective sources of 
learning are 


thing, (2 


1) directly experiencing some- 
seeing a picture, film, or model of 
hearing about it from one who has ex- 
perienced it directly, and (4) reading about it. 

He recalled the many firsthand experiences 
that the children in 
Miss Frantel’s group had enjoyed. Their train 


. > 
it, ) 


five-and-six-vear-old 


ride and visit to the greenhouse, located in a 
neighboring community, provided real learn- 
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The children helped write their own read- 
ing chart after visiting a shoe-repair shop. 






this group of children. 


and-white photographs. 
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Your Visual Aids Workshop 
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ing situations, as well as serving as a point of 
departure for developing many pupil-teacher- 
made classroom materials. 


many other worth-while experiences resulted 
from these trips. 

Photography played an important part with 
Pictures, taken of ac- 
tivities in and out of the classroom, served as 
a basis for the development of reading mate- 
rials and attractive bulletin-board displays 
that had vital meaning to the children. 


Continued on page 95) 


Reading charts, 
number activities, stories, dramatizations, and 


Their 
visit to the shoe-repair shop, owned by one of 
the fathers, was recorded by means of black- 
This led to the de- 
velopment of supplementary reading material. 
Their own artistic work also added enrich- 
ment to the materials. 


s 
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The cost of our train ticket took on new 
meaning as we practiced number grouping. 








LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“The Golden Eagle’’ by Fletcher Martin 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 


Here is one.of the old paddle-wheel 
boats which made the Mississippi so fa- 
Mark Twain’s These 


boats delivered mail and were originally 


mous in time. 
called packet boats because the mail was 
tied in bundles or packets. 

The river pilots were adventurous 
men who frequently raced their packets 
past cheering crowds on the shore. 

Would you call the “Golden Eagle” 
large or small? How manv decks are 
there? Roustabouts slept and loafed on 
the lower deck when thev were not un- 
loading cotton, sugar, and the mail. 

Look at the mighty paddle wheel, col- 
ored a rich reddish brown by the Mis- 
sissippi mud. Where do you see more 
The paddle wheel 
forms an interesting pattern of circular 
What kinds of lines 
do the deck rails and posts make? With 
the shadows between they make a rhyth- 
mic design of dark and light. 

Do you see any signs of life on the 
boat? The thick black smoke leads our 
eyes out of the upper part of the pic- 
ture but the softly drifting clouds draw 
them back. Perhaps the black smoke is 
caused by burning pine knots which were 
sometimes used for fuel. 

To balance the dark smoke, the artist 
used the same color in a lower corner 
of the picture. Do you think these col- 
ored people work on the boat? Their 
yellow and blue clothes add spots of 
brightness to the composition They do 


of the same color? 


and slanting lines. 


Washington, D.C. 


not draw our attention from the steam- 
boat because they are looking toward it. 

The bridge at the left prevents the 
picture from appearing too heavy at the 
right. An artist consider such 
things when he selects the spot from 
which he will paint his picture. 

Would you the river's 
edge diagonally as Mr. Martin did? 
Is it a levee? What connects the shore 
and boat? How does the river look— 
quiet, majestic, rushing, muddy, shallow, 
deep? Is the “ 


must 


have drawn 


Golden Eagle” deeply 

submerged or floating on the surface? 
Mr. Martin says he painted the river 

in June when “the mood was tranquil.” 


THE ARTIST 


Fletcher Martin, who was born in 
1904 in Palisades, Colorado, had but 
little formal art training. He left home 
at the age of sixteen and, after working 
as a harvester and a lumberjack, became 
a professional boxer. Later he served 
four years in the Navy. 

While assisting a mural painter in 
California, he began to take art seriously. 
After completing some government mu- 
rals, he won several museum awards, 
and held one-man shows in Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 

In 1939 he succeeded Grant Wood as 
art instructor at the University of Iowa. 
His work may be seen in museums in 
New York and Los Angeles. 
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Wouldn’t it be fun to get into one of these carriages and see the sights of Cartagena, Colombia? 


SOME SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


Like the United States, the republics of 
South America were once colonies of a 
foreign government. Their independence 
means as much to them as ours does to us. 


| | 


Left: Seasons are topsy- 
turvy in southern South 
America. This is the way 
the beaches of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, look in December. 
Right: One of Peru’s high 
mountains, El Misti, peeps 
out of the clouds between 
4requipa Cathedral towers. 


Left: When you go “roll- 
ing down to Rio,” you'll 
see pointed Sugar Loaf 
rising above the beauti- 
ful harbor of this famous 
Brazilian city. A_ car, 
swinging on a cable, will 
take you to the summit. 
Right: Argentina’s Inde- 
pendence Day comes on 
the 9th of July, and in 
its honor this street in 
Buenos Aires is named 
“Avenue 9 de Julio.” 





Color photos: Cartagena (by 
Robert Bagby) and Arequipa, 
Courtesy, Grace Line; Monte- 
video, Rio de Jeneiro, and 
Buenos Aires, Courtesy, Moore-McCormock Lines. 





We Learned about Indians 


A UNIT FOR 


7 P 

@r day in the fall George 
brought to school some ar- 
rowheads which he had made 


from shale. The other children 
were much interested in them, and 
they asked him to show them how 
The next 
day George brought some shale, a 
hammer, a chisel, and an awl, 
and showed the children how to 
Then the chil- 
dren wanted to play “Indian.” 


to make arrowheads. 


make arrowheads. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 

A class dis- 
cussion followed this experience, 
each child telling anything he 
knew about Indians. 


A. Class discussion. 


We discov- 
ered the following facts. 
1. Some Indians lived in tepees. 
2. Indians used bows and arrows 
for hunting and fighting. 
3. Indians went to war. 
4. Indians went fishing and hunt- 
ing for food. 
5. Indians made bark canoes. 
6. The Indians cailed their lead- 
er a chief. 
7. Indians had pretty beads and 
bowls. 
8. Indians wore moccasins. 
9. Indians taught their boys to be 
brave. 
10. Indians had red-brown skin 
and black hair. 
11. Indian children did not go to 
school the way children do now. 
12. Indians used sign language. 
B. Questions. 
1. The children asked these ques- 
tions about Indians. 

a) Where did the Indians live 
long ago? 

b) Where were the white peo- 
ple when the Indians lived here? 

c) Where do the Indians live 
now? 

d) Why did they wear leather 
clothing and moccasins? 

e) How did they make clothes? 

f) Did the Indians have mon- 
ey like ours now? 

g) How did the Indians get 
ready for winter? 
2. A list was made of the ques- 
tions which the class could not 
The children decided 
that there were two ways of find- 
ing the answers to their questions 
—by asking other people, and by 
consulting books. Each child 
chose a question for which he 
would try to obtain an answer. 
C. Our Indian exhibit.—Many 
children had Indian articles at 


answer. 
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ALMA M. ROTMANS 


home, which they could bring to 
school. We called this collection 
“Our The fol- 


lowing articles were included in 


Indian Exhibit.” 


our exhibit. 
1. Books about Indians. 

2. Pictures of Indians. 

3. Indian dolls. 

4. Pic ces of bir h bark. 

5. A toy birch-bark canoe. 

6. Indian arrowheads, beads, pot- 
tery, moccasins. 

7. A blanket having an Indian 
design on it. 

8. A child’s Indian play suit. 


A TRIP TO THE MUSEUM 
As a result of their interest in 
the Indian exhibit and in the dis- 
cussion about Indians, the chil- 
dren decided to give an Indian 
play. Since they wanted to make 
their own costumes and _ proper- 
ties for the play, we decided to go 
to the museum and look at the 
Indian articles exhibited there. 

Before we went to the museum, 
we listed the properties that the 
children wished to make for their 
play. These were the things they 
would be particularly interested 
in seeing during the trip. Each 
child chose one article which he 
would examine carefully, so he 
could make a report on it when 
he returned to school. 

As this was the first excursion 
the group had taken, courtesy and 
politeness were discussed before 
taking the trip. We talked about 
how to act on the bus, and how 
to act while at the museum. 

Our trip to the museum was 


most profitable. We saw Indian 





MIDDLE 


Dansi 


GRADES 


ille ’ New York 


suits, moccasins, war bonnets, 
bows and arrows, a quiver bag, 
fish hooks, beads, a canoe, a wig- 
wam, an elm-bark cabin, wam- 
pum, a medicine man’s mask and 
rattle, pottery, blankets, a peace 
pipe, a papoose’s cradle, 
Indian dolls. 


and 


The next day the children dic- 
tated a letter of thanks to send to 
the Each child signed 
his name to the letter. 


museum. 


ACTIVITIES 
A. Making properties for the play. 
1. Indian costumes. 

The Indian costumes were made 
of white cotton cloth dyed tan. 

While making the costumes the 
children learned how to measure, 
using inch, foot, and yard. 

After the children had cut out 
their Indian costumes according 
to a paper pattern, the costumes 
were sewed on a sewing machine 
so that they would be more dura- 
ble. Then the children sewed 
along the seams with a running 
stitch, using brown yarn repre- 


senting deer sinews which the 
Indians used as thread. 
The children studied Indian 


designs to use in decorating their 
costumes. Each child chose the 
design he wished to draw and 
practiced making it, first on pa- 
per with crayons, and then on 
scraps of cloth with tempera 
paint. Balance, good arrange- 
ment, and harmony of colors were 
discussed, and the children discov- 
ered that to make an attractive, 
neat costume, they had to plan 
their work carefully. 


The little girls shake Indian rattles while the boys do a war dance in front of the tepees they helped make. 
The children are wearing feather headdresses and the outfits which they stitched with pretend deer sinews. 


Before painting the Indian de 
signs on the costumes with tem. 
pera paint, strips of card)oard 
were put inside the suit to pievent 
the paint from soaking through, 
2. Moccasins. 

Moccasins were made from 
brown cambric, but any heavy 
white cloth, such as old sheets e 
pillowcases dyed brown, could be 
used. We used cardboard from 
The 
children stood on the cardboard 
and traced around their stocking 


old suit boxes for insoles. 


feet, and these insoles were used 
as patterns for the cloth soles of 
the moccasins, which were cut 4” 
Strips of cloth about 4” 
wide were sewed around the sole 
for the upper part of the mocca- 
sin. 


larger. 


The width of this strip may 
vary according to the size of the 
child’s foot. ) 

Then the moccasins were 
turned to the right side, and the 
put in them. To 
make the moccasins fit across the 


insoles were 
toes, a dart was made along the 
big toe and the fourth toe. Strips 
of cloth 2” wide were used for 
These were run 
through pairs of slits cut in the 
sides of the upper parts of the 
moccasins about 1'2” from the 
upper edge, which was _ turned 
down and fringed. The mocca- 
sins were decorated with Indian 
designs. 

3. War bonnets. 

The Indian’s headdress was one 
of his most valued possessions, for 
each feather symbolized a brave 
deed of war and was awarded to 
him at a meeting of the warrios 
of his tribe. The children held a 
“Grand Council,” awarding feath- 
ers to “braves” who had done acts 
of courtesy and kindness. 


The children brought chicken, 


laces. laces 


goose, pheasant, and turkey feath- . 


ers for their war bonnets. (They 
could be made from paper if 
necsssary.) (Continued on page 87) 
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IT HAPPENED IN 
OCTOBER 
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L_._ Cornerstone 











CHARLES P BECK 





OHN ADAMS WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT TO OCCUPY 
THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. IT WAS A HALF-FINISHED 
BUILDING, SURROUNDED BY RACE TRACKS AND BRICK 
YARDS. IN SPITE OF THE DISCOMFORTS OF LIVING 
THERE, MRS.ADAMS WAS ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THE 
BEAUTY OF THE LOCATION AND THE POSSIBILITY 
OF IMPROVEMENT. 


























WERE LEFT STANDING. DOLLY MADISON, IN HER ESCAPE, 

CARRIED WITH HER MANY VALUABLE STATE PAPERS AND 
GILBERT STUART'S FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


- 
































ope CORNERSTONE OF THE WHITE HOUSE, FIRST 
PUBLIC BUILDING ERECTED IN THE DISTRIGT OF 
COLUMBIA, WAS LAID ON OCTOBER 13, 1792, 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA. 












® 97 HE WHITE HOUSE WAS BURNED BY THE BRITISH ON AUGUST 
29, 1814 DURING MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION. ONLY THE WALLS 















5? N 1902 THE WHITE HOUSE WAS COMPLETELY REPAIRED 
AND THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES WERE ADDED NEAR BY. 
“THE WHITE HOUSE” BECAME THE OFFICIAL NAME IN 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S ADMINISTRATION. 





AT THE PRESENT TIME THE WHITE HOUSE IS BEING 
ENTIRELY REMODELED. COPPER, BRASS, AND BRONZE 
ARE REPLACING WORN MATERIALS TO PROVIDE FOR 
A MINIMUM OF REPAIRS IN FUTURE DECADES. 
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Bonnie’s 
Black Kitten 


CLARA GOHEEN 


OLDIE was a big yellow cat 

belonging to Bonnie. One 
morning, Goldie gave Bonnie a 
pleasant surprise, for when she 
looked in Goldie’s basket, there 
were three baby kittens! 

Two of the kittens were yellow, 
just like their mother. But the 
third kitten was as black as a 
lump of coal. 

Bonnie named the 
Fluffy, Tuffy, and Blackie. 

Goldie was proud of her kit- 
tens. Whenever company came 
to visit Bonnie and her mother 
and father, Goldie liked to parade 
her kittens for all to see. 

Most of the people who came 
to the house admired Goldie, and 
petted Fluffy, Tuffy, and Blackie. 
But some people did not pet 
Blackie. These people said, “Black 
cats bring bad luck.” 

Bonnie loved Fluffy and Tuffy. 
But she loved Blackie more than 
she loved Fluffy and Tuffy. She 
sometimes felt sorry for Blackie, 
because he did not receive as 
much attention from the visitors 
as Fluffy and Tuffy did. 

One day Bonnie said to her 
mother, “Why do some people 
say that black cats bring bad 
luck? People wear black clothes 
and that isn’t bad luck. Blackie 
just happens to wear a black fur 
coat.” 

Bonnie’s mother replied, “I 
don’t believe that black cats bring 
bad luck. But some people are 
superstitious. Perhaps if they had 
owned a black kitten as nice as 
Blackie, they would believe differ- 
ently.” 

The days flew by and the kit- 
tens grew and grew. Fluffy, 
Tuffy, and Blackie had lots of 
fun racing and playing with one 
another on the lawn. Bonnie and 
her two playmates, Ellen and 
Jane, liked to watch the kittens at 
play. Bonnie had promised Jane 
and Ellen that they could have 
Tuffy and Fluffy for their very 
own when the kittens were old 
enough to leave their mother. 

One afternoon when Jane and 
Ellen were playing with Bonnie, 
Bonnie’s mother came out of the 
house and said, “Fluffy and Tuffy 


kittens 
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are old enough to leave their 
mother. Jane and Ellen, you may 
take Fluffy and Tuffy home with 
you today, if you wish.” 

“I will keep Blackie for my 
very own,” said Bonnie, as her 
two friends, each carrying a yel- 
low kitten, started toward home. 

The next afternoon Bonnie 
went to the store for her mother. 
On the way Bonnie saw a man 
walking toward her. Suddenly 
the man cried, “A black cat! It 
must not cross my path!” 

The man ran into the street. 
Bonnie looked behind her, and 
there was her kitten, Blackie, fol- 
lowing her. 

“Miaow,” cried Blackie, 
Bonnie picked him up. 

The man stepped back onto the 
sidewalk. “I saw that cat just in 
time to get out of its way,” he 
said. 

“Blackie 
Bonnie assurred him. 

“I know he wouldn’t hurt me, 
but he would have brought me 
bad luck if he had crossed my 
path,” the man said. 

“Blackie has crossed my path. 
He has not brought me bad luck,” 
Bonnie thought. 

That afternoon at home Bonnie 
was looking at a magazine. She 
saw something in it which caused 
her to exclaim, “Oh, Mother! It 
says here that a bicycle will be 
given as (Continued on page 77) 


as 


wont hurt you,” 


Little Spook in the 
Window 


IDA TYSON WAGNER 


IMMY was excited. The town 

was going to have a Hallow- 

een parade this year, and there 

would be prizes for the best cos- 

tumes! The mayor himself would 
award the prizes. 

Timmy and his mother began 
to make plans. Finally they de- 
cided on a goblin costume. Then, 
very suddenly, Mother was called 
away to be with Grandmother. 

Before she left, she gave Timmy 
a tight squeeze and said, “If I 
have time, I'll make the costume 
and send it to you. If not, just 
be brave, won’t you? We don’t 
want to make Mrs. Brown any 
extra work. It’s so good of her 


to stay with you and get meals for 
you and Daddy while I’m gone.” 


So Timmy promised. 

Each day after school he ran 
errands for Mrs. Brown. He dried 
the dishes after supper. 

Every day, too, he kept looking 
for a big package from Mother, 
but it didn’t come. 

One day after school, Timmy 
and his friends Betty and John 
were talking about the parade. 

“Tm going to be a cowboy. 
Yippee!” said John. 

Betty told about her witch’s 
costume with the tall peaked hat. 


“What are you going to be, 
Timmy?” she asked. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 


“Nothing, I guess,” he sighed, 
and explained everything. Then, 
remembering what his mother had 
said about being brave, he smiled. 

“Perhaps your costume will 
still come,” they said. 

“Per—haps,” Timmy replied. 

At the supper table Daddy 
asked him, “Are you going to be 
in the Halloween parade?” 

Timmy shook his head. 
don’t think so.” 

“Why not, son?” 

Quickly he swallowed the lump 
in his throat. How he wished it 
wouldn’t bob up every time he 
thought of the parade. Then, al- 
most before he knew it, Timmy 
blurted out everything. 

“But the costume may come 
yet,” said Mrs. Brown. “If it 
doesn’t, though, how would you 
like to be a jolly spook? I could 
drape a sheet around you. A 
sugar sack with slits for your eyes, 
nose, and mouth would make a 
mask. It wouldn’t be any trou- 
ble at all.” 

“Are—are you sure?” Timmy 
asked, his eyes shining. 

Mrs. Brown chuckled. 
sure.” 

All went well until two days 
before the parade. Then Timmy 
began to sneeze. 

“Sniffles!” Mrs. Brown ex- 
claimed and then put him to bed. 
Worst of all, Daddy said Timmy 
couldn’t march in the parade. 

This time he really cried. That 
is, several tears rolled down his 
cheeks before he remembered 
what he had promised Mother. 
It was awfully hard, but he 
blinked the rest back. 

On Halloween morning, Betty 
ran over to ask about Timmy. 
He could hear her talking with 
Mrs. Brown. 
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“Oh, dear,” said Betty. “First 
his costume didn’t come, and then 
he gets a cold. It’s too bad.” 

“But he’s been so brave about 
it all,” Mrs. Brown replied, “and 
he’s so much better, he can get 
up tomorrow.” 

“The parade will be over,” 
Betty said with a sigh. “TI had 
something special to tell him, too, 
about a new prize. But now—” 
All at once she squealed. “Oh, 
I just had a scrumptious idea!” 
Next she and Mrs. Brown low. 
ered their voices and Timmy 
couldn’t hear another word. It 
was all very mysterious. 

When his daddy came home, 
Timmy . (Continued on page 89) 


Sammy Learns 
about Tails 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 


in the black walnut tree in 
the forest had to go out alone and 
bring back a story of what he saw 
to tell to the other squirrels. 

Frisky Squirrel had seen all the 
different trees of the forest, and 
he had brought back word of the 
ones which bore the best nuts. 
Chatter Squirrel told of those 
trees which made the best hiding 
places for nuts; Bushy Squirrel 
had told of the trees in the forest 
which made the best homes for 
squirrels. Others told of the beau- 
tiful flowers and the birds who 
were their friends. 

Sammy Squirrel was the small- 
est squirrel, and today he was tak- 
ing his first walk alone through 
the woods. He wondered what 
story he could bring back. 

Sammy had started out very 
early in the morning, leaving 
Father and Mother Squirrel and 


| aes young squirrel that lived 


“his brothers and sisters asleep in 


the black walnut tree. There was 
no sound in the forest except the 
soft twitter of waking birds, and 
there was little to see. But at last 
the big red sun came up. The 
sky turned deep blue, and the 
leaves, twinkling with diamond 
dewdrops, made Sammy fee! very 
happy. He switched his bushy 
tail in the sunshine and scurried 
up and down several trees, cheer 
fully greeting everyone he met. 
Sammy scampered high up ina 
sycamore tree and sat on a branch 
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which overlooked a pretty spar- 
kling brook. As Sammy peered 
down at the brook, what he saw 
there made him very puzzled. 

Billy Beaver was building a 
dam across the bubbling water. 
This was nothing unusual, for 
Billy Beaver was always building 
dams, but Sammy saw something 
else, and he raced to a lower 
branch to get a better view. 

“Why, Billy Beaver!’ Sammy 
called in dismay. “Your beauti- 
ful tail! It’s all muddy!” Sammy 
Squirrel’s own tail, which was 
light gray and fluffy, quivered 
daintily over his back as he spoke. 
A muddy tail was the worst thing 
he could imagine! 

Billy Beaver stopped work and 
looked up into the sycamore tree 
at Sammy. “Why shouldn’t my 
tail be muddy, Sammy?” ques- 
tioned Billy. 

“Tails are downy blankets to 
cover you warmly when cold 
winds blow!” Sammy chattered 
down to Billy. “And they are 
parachutes to help you land safe- 
ly when you spring from branch 
to branch. That mud will ruin 
your tail!” 

With several quick slaps of his 
flat tail, Billy Beaver patted the 
mud firmly into place along the 
dam he was making. Then he 
looked up. “This is what my tail 
is for, Sammy!” he smiled. “My 
tail is not like yours. My tail is 
flat so that it makes a very fine 
trowel. And look, it has another 
use. It is a siren, too!” With 
that, Billy Beaver slapped his tail 
loudly on the surface of the wa- 
ter. Slap, slap, slap, sounded his 
tail! Then, to Sammy Squirrel’s 
amazement, dozens of beavers 
appeared suddenly along the 
stream’s bank. The beavers all 
looked toward Billy until, with 
another slap of his flat tail, Billy 


Sent them back to work again - 


and off they hurried. 

With his soft tail, Sammy tried 
to slap the branch upon which he 
sat. But no squirrels came. 

“I don’t understand,” Sammy 
said. ‘My tail is a blanket and 
a parachute, but your tail is a 
trowel and a siren! Tell me, 
Billy, do you see with your eyes 
as I do?” 

“Of course,” answered Billy. 

“Do you hear with your ears as 
I do?” questioned Sammy. 

“Yes,” replied Billy. 


“And do you eat with your 
mouth as I do?” Sammy asked. 
“Yes, of course!”’ said Billy. 

“But your fai is not a blanket 
and a parachute like mine?” 

“No, my tail is a trowel and a 
siren,” Billy Beaver grinned. 

“Well, well, well!” said Sammy 
Squirrel, as he scurried off to tell 
this strange fact to his friend 
Molly Opossum. 

Molly Opossum listened very 
thoughtfully. “Very interesting,” 
she said. (Continued on page 90) 


Squash Blossom and 
Her Katcina Doll 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


QUASH BLOSSOM, oh, Squash 
Blossom!” ‘The little Indian 
girl heard her mother call. She 
sighed as she laid her doll on the 
rock where she had been playing. 
“Squash Blossom,’ her mother 
called again. “Take little Jose 
out and play with him. [ll never 
get this meal ground unless you 
do.” : 

Squash Blossom’ took a final 
glance at the cherished katcina 
doll. It was carved from wood, 
painted with transparent water 
colors, and decorated with feath- 
ers on the head. It might have 
looked odd to you, but to Squash 
Blossom it looked fine because 
these dolls are the kind all Hopi 
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Indian girls have. _ Katcina dolls 
are used by their parents in re- 
ligious ceremonies and given to 
them afterward. 

As Squash Blossom hurried into 
the house she found her mother 
grinding corn into meal. She 
paused a moment to watch. The 
corn was ground in three flat 
stones worn hollow in the centers. 
Her mother put a handful of corn 
on the first stone and ground it 
with a stone that looked like a 
cake of soap. Soon she had coarse 
meal. ‘Then she placed it in the 
second stone and ground it again. 
This time the meal looked like 
coarse cornmeal. Then she placed 
it in the third stone and ground 
it once more. Now it was a fine 
flour ready for making pki bread. 
This bread looked like a folded 
paper that had been baked. 

Squash Blossom picked up little 
Jose and carried him outside the 
pueblo. There she helped him 
build little hills with the dry and 
dusty soil. 

It had been so long since it had 
rained that the corn and garden 
plants were very thirsty. They 
still had dried corn to make 
piki because long ago the Hopi 
Indians had learned to store corn 
against the coming drought. But 
if it didn’t rain soon, the corn 
would not grow properly. Then 
Squash Blossom’s father would 
have to go to Santa Fe and work 
for money in order to buy food 
for his family. 

Three days ago the Hopi Indi- 
ans had finished the snake dance, 
asking for rain. Each day during 
the dance, the priests had sung the 
traditional songs. The prayer 
sticks had been made and the cer- 
emonial pipes smoked. But so 
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far, no rain had come. The sun 
still shone as brightly as ever. 

Squash Blossom was so busy at 
her playing that she didn’t notice 
the dark clouds forming in the 
sky. When she felt a drop of rain 
hit her face, she looked up. She 
was happy because it was raining 
and the corn would be saved. 
Picking Jose up in her arms, she 
ran quickly inside the pueblo. 
The katcina doll lay on the rock, 
completely forgotten. 

The father had come inside. 
“The rain dance was good,” he 
said to her mother. “Now the 
corn will grow into big full ears 
for the harvest.” 

The rain was hard and brief as 
are most desert rains. In an hour 
the sun was shining again, but 
little rivulets of water were run- 
ning down the hillsides. The corn 
leaves had freshened and they 
stood erect. 

Squash Blossom was eating a 
piece of piki when she happened 
to think of the katcina doll. She 
ran quickly to the rock and gave 
a cry of dismay. The doll’s water- 
colored features were run together 
and partly washed away. The 
feathers were ragged and the dress 
wet. The little girl was close to 
tears as she carried the bedraggled 
doll to her mother. 

“Don’t cry,” her mother told 
her. “As soon as your doll dries I 
will paint ‘new features on her. 
The dress will dry in the sunshine, 
and you can look for some new 
feathers for her head.” 

“My doll will be good as new. 
She will be as fresh and clean as 
the corn leaves after her rain 
bath,’ Squash Blossom exclaimed 
happily, as she ran outdoors to 
look for new feathers. 
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The Magic Broom 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


WEEPER was a broom. He looked just 
S like any ordinary broom, but there 
was a difference. The broomcorn from 
which his straws were made had been 
harvested in the dark of the moon, and 
his handle was shaped from the heart of 
a great pine that had been struck by 
lightning. These things made him a 
magic broom. 

The family that owned him didn’t 
know that Sweeper was a magic broom. 
Mrs. Williams had bought him at the 
store just because the string that tied his 
straws was red, and she thought he would 
match her kitchen, which was trimmed in 
red. Mrs. Williams swept with Sweeper 
three times a day, and he did his job very 
well, so she didn’t dream that he was a 
magic broom. 

The only creature who knew about 
Sweepers being a magic broom was 
Midnight, the Williams’ big cat. Midnight 
was as black as the inside of a cave, and 
she possessed a bit of magic herself. 

Midnight used to lie lazily on the porch 
and watch Sweeper. When he wasn't 
working, Sweeper stood as motionless as a 
stick. His straws were already beginning 
to turn to one side, and he looked worn. 

“It’s a shame,” Midnight purred to 
herself, “to waste a magic broom on ordi- 
nary housework. If he doesn’t wake up 
soon, I’ve a mind to help him along.” 

Fall came, and Sweeper worked harder 
than ever getting rid of the last of the 
summer's dust. One night in October, 
Midnight walked over to the broom, 
stretched, and said something that sound- 
ed like, “Merorowerowerorow!” Now 
that may not look like much when it is 
written down, but it did something to 
Sweeper. He moved away from the wall 


until he was standing up straight on his 
worn bristles in the middle of the porch. 
“What's happened?” he asked in a 
funny little squeak that sounded like a 
“Who said somethine”” 


tired mouse 


“I did,’ Midnight purred, licking her 


right paw. “You're a broom, and I’m a 
black cat, and tonight is Halloween. Let’s 
do something about it.” 

“What would you suggest?” Sweeper 
squeaked. 

“T haven’t been off the ground for a 
long time,” Midnight complained. “How 
about a nice zippy broom ride?” 

“Sure! Hop aboard!” Sweeper in- 
vited. “Let’s go.” 

The cat jumped on to the worn old 
broom straws. Off they swooped into the 
black night. Sweeper flew awkwardly at 
first, but he learned fast. Soon he was 
doing loop-the-loops and nose dives, and 
Midnight was giving advice. 

“Try that right turn again,” Midnight 
ordered. “You must whip around a bit 
faster.” 

“Isn’t this fun?’ Sweeper cried. “But 
do you know, I have the feeling that 
something is missing. I feel like an air- 
plane without a pilot.” 

“You've got me,” Midnight reminded 
him. 

“Oh, yes,” Sweeper said hastily, 
you're very nice, only—” 

Just then they heard a wailing noise 
coming from a little woods beneath them. 
It sounded the way a roller coaster looks— 
up and down and up and down. 

“Let’s see what’s wrong,” Midnight 
suggested. Sweeper corkscrewed down 
in a series of quick turns. He landed 
neatly near a blazing bonfire and almost 
bumped into someone sitting beside it. 
The wailing stopped suddenly. 

“Why, it’s Mrs. McMoan! Can we be 
of assistance, madam?” Midnight asked. 

Midnight could sound very educated 
when she chose. ) 

The old woman’s black peaked hat cast 
a pointed shadow over Midnight and 
Sweeper. 

“T’ve broken my broomstick,” she said 
hoarsely. “I was riding along thinking 
about the race tonight, and I didn’t see 
the tree ahead. I bumped into it, and 
my broom is a wreck! Of course, it 
would happen just before the Halloween 
field events in the air over the old haunt- 
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ed house. Now I can’t race, because I 
have no broomstick.” 

Midnight shook her whiskers sadly. 
“What a pity! Sweeper, my friend, would 
you like to help the lady out?” 

Sweeper quivered with happiness. “I’m 
new at the business,’ he said humbly, 
“but—” 

“He’s very good indeed,” Midnight in- 
terrupted. “Knows almost all the stand- 
ard maneuvers already.” 

The old witch rose stiffly. “He will 
never be able to compete with the old- 
timers,” she said gloomily, “but it’s better 
than watching from the ground.” 

Sweeper was so excited he stood on end 
and began sweeping pine needles into the 
fire. 

“Stop it, Sweeper!’ Midnight remind- 
ed him sharply. “Forget the housework 
for one night!” ; 

Sweeper felt so embarassed, his straws 
turned nearly as red as the string around 
them. Midnight and Mrs. McMoan 
climbed on Sweeper, and off they went. 

Sweeper was so happy. He zoomed 
and dived and soared all over the sky. 
Mrs. McMoan showed him how to do 
something called a barrel roll and some- 
thing else called a sideslip. He even flew 
upside down. 

After a bit of practice, his rider aimed 
him at a patch of sky where Sweeper 
could see the (Continued on page 85) 
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Columbus Was His Hero 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


ILL FRANKLIN loved the sea, and had always been 
B around it. In fact, his father, who was the 
skipper of a C-3 cargo ship, the S.S. “Cape Verde,” 
teased him and said that he had had salt water in 
his bottle instead of milk when he was a baby. 

At any rate, when Bill was five he decided he 
would be a sailor, and when he was ten his chief 
ambition was to wear an admiral’s uniform. Now 
that he was thirteen he thought that if he could bea 
skipper like his dad everything would be tops. 

The other boys had heroes. Some of them claimed 
Abraham Lincoln, or George Washington, or General 
MacArthur, but not Bill. Christopher Columbus was 


his man, in no uncertain terms. 


Bill considered him 


just about the bravest, most daring man he knew 


anything about. 


In his room were pictures of the 


“Santa Maria,” the “Nifia,” and the “Pinta,” as well 
as a painting of Columbus on the deck steering his 
ship to the New World. Bill’s father had given hima 
big nautical chart, and on it he had carefully traced 
the routes of Columbus’ three voyages. Bill was the 
best authority in town on Christopher Columbus. 
One day in June, Captain Franklin received his 
sailing orders for the next trip, and that night he 


spread the chart out before Bill. 
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“First I take a load of general cargo from New 
York to the port of Cadiz,” he said. “On the return 
yoyage I am going to Valencia and pick up a load 
of iron to take to Port-au-Prince in the West Indies.” 
Then he let out a loud whistle. 
should be on, Bill. 
same route that Columbus used in 1492.” 

“Oh, Dad, couldn’t I go along?” exclaimed Bill. 


“Here is a trip you 
I will be traveling practically the 


= “fll be fourteen next week, and in other countries the 


answer. 
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the Captain came home one 


for two days. 
which was to be his home for the next few months, 


merchant marine will ship boys when they’re four- 
teen years old.” 

“Maybe they do, but no fourteen-year-old signs 
on a vessel flying the American colors. Just the same, 
we'll see what we can do.” 

The next week was full of impatient days for Bill. 
Each night he hoped that his father would have the 
But it was not until two weeks later that 


(Continued on page 81) 


A Gift from Tom White Shirt 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


T was an October morning in 1889, and Robert 
) Morris had been in the Territory of Oklahoma 


Sitting in the door of the dugout 


Robert was thinking about his playmates and his 
) pony, Julie, back in Illinois. Yesterday when Robert’s 

father told him that their nearest neighbors lived 
about six miles away, Robert had looked very dis- 
appointed, and his father had added with a smile, 
“Come to think of it, there’s an Indian village on 


: an allotment two or three miles from here.” 
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Robert had shuddered a little at the 
thought of having Indians for neighbors. 
“TI can’t play with Indians,” he had an- 
swered gloomily. 

Robert was staring unhappily into the 
distance when suddenly he saw a cloud of 
dust. Soon he was able to distinguish a 
horse and a rider who appeared to be 
about his own age. Robert could scarcely 
take his eyes from the beautiful pony. It 
was white with brown spots. 

Robert saw that the horse and rider 
were coming straight toward him! A 
moment later the visitor drew the pony 
up sharply only a few feet from the dug- 
out. Then Robert noticed that the boy 
had copper-colored skin, dark eyes, and 
straight black hair. He must be an In- 
dian, Robert thought. But he did not 
look at all as Robert had expected an 
Indian to look. He wore a white felt hat, 
long buckskin trousers, a beautifully bead- 
ed belt and moccasins, and a bright calico 
shirt. He appeared anything but savage, 
and Robert looked in vain ‘for a toma- 
hawk or a bow and arrow! 

Robert tried to recall the bold things 
he had planned to do if he should meet 
an Indian, but none of them seemed ap- 
propriate now that he was face to face 
with this friendly-appearing young fellow. 





So, after they had looked each other over 
for a minute, Robert smiled and said, 
“Hello,” just as he would have greeted 
one of his companions in Illinois. Then 
he received his second surprise. 

“Hello,” the Indian boy replied, “I 
am glad that you have come.” 

“Why,” Robert stammered, “you speak 
English, don’t you?” (Continued on page 79) 


Just Kid Stuff 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


DOZEN or more of the Ridgewood 

School eighth-graders got together 
one afternoon in late October to talk 
about having fun at Halloween. At first 
everyone talked at once, and for a while 
they got nowhere. Then Larry, a boy to 
whom the others turned for leadership, 
said, “Suppose we give our suggestions 
one at a time.” 

“T think it would be a riot to put the 
Tylers’ gate on their roof,’ Butch Russell 
proposed. 

“I’m with you,” agreed Carol Ann en- 
thusiastically. 

“As for old man Bradshaw, Id like to 
scare him out of his wits. He chased us 
out of his orchard the other day. His trees 
were loaded with apples, and there were 
bushels of apples on the ground.” 

“Did it occur to you, Butch, that he 
might have given you some if you’d asked 
him?” asked Jean. 
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Butch and Carol Ann _ exchanged 
glances. “Well, what would you suggest 
we do on Halloween, Jean?” Carol Ann 
asked. “Have a nice quiet party out at 
the cemetery?” 

“Not necessarily,” Jean replied. 

“There are things we can do besides 
torment people,” added Joan, her twin. 

“Beg for candy, for instance, as if we 
were kids?” Shirley put all the scorn she 
was capable of into the question. 

“Suppose you and the twins think up 
something to do, Larry, and tell us about 
it,” said Sue, stifling a yawn. 

“Maybe we should appoint a commit- 
tee,” suggested Larry. 

“You three are committee enough,” 
said Butch. “Get in touch with us, and 
if we like your plans, maybe we'll go along 
with you. Come on, kids, Let’s go home.” 

The meeting broke up, and as the boys 
and girls left, they had little to say, though 
one or two of the boys, out of loyalty to 
Larry, said, “Let us know what you de- 
cide. We don’t like Butch’s ideas very 
much.” 

The next few days were busy ones for 
the committee. 

“Whatever we do, we should show folks 
we aren’t out to destroy property,” Larry 
decided. 

“What about a carnival?” suggested 
Jean. 

“That would be a good idea if the 
P.T.A. hadn’t already had one this fall,” 
said Larry. 

“How about a square dance in the 
gym?” Joan offered. 

“I doubt if the kids would come to any- 
thing in school. What we need is some- 
thing different, something we've never 
done before.” 

For a while all three were silent, think- 
ing. Then Joan inquired, “Larry, do 
you know Jim Weston, the new boy in 
Miss Reed’s room?” 

“No, I only know who he is.” 

“Well, he was telling the art class what 
the kids in his town did last year on 
Halloween. They painted designs on the 
windows in the business section on Hal- 
loween afternoon. A committee judged 
them, and gave prizes for the best ones.” 

“Sounds good, Joan, but what do you 
mean by painting the windows?” 

“Why, you know. They painted big 
Halloween pictures on them with tempera 
paint,” Joan explained. 

“That might be a good thing for us to 
try. Suppose we find out more about it 
from Jim,” suggested Larry. 

“It would be swell if we could start 
something like that,” said Jean. “Besides 
being fun for us, it would mean a lot to 
the merchants, too. They wouldn’t get 
their windows soaped and waxed.” 

The next day Jim Weston met with the 
twins and Larry. (Continued on page 91) 
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Planned Safety Lessous 


MABEL A. GREEN 
Pacific Area Red Cross Staff 
























ECAUSE of the present crowded conditions, especially in large city schools, 
B there has been an increased awareness of the need for giving children more 
adequate safety instruction in the classroom. In addition to hazards created by 
large numbers in outmoded school buildings, large city schools must cope with 
street traffic problems, fire hazards, overcrowded playgrounds, and increased 
traffic within the school grounds and buildings. 

In the elementary and junior high schools of San Francisco, safety education 
has a very prominent place in the curriculum. Here, the Red Cross accident- 
prevention “Guides for Safety Instruction” have been widely used and favor- 
ably received. During a recent school year, 49,000 children received instruction 
from teachers in the 112 elementary schools of the city. Last year the demand 
for the instructional material was so great that by the end of the school year ’ 
practically every public, private, and parochial ele- Pupils at John Muir School are taught to obey the patrol boy. 
ad mentary school in the city had had access to the ene ee 
accident-prevention guides. 

While it is too early to measure significant results 
in terms of accident reduction, teachers expressed 
satisfaction with the material. ‘The fact that sug- 
gestions can be readily adapted to the curriculum 
and integrated with regular school subjects is its 
greatest recommendation to educators. One expe- 
rienced teacher remarked, “This is the best thing 
the Red Cross has done since the war.” 

Visits to the schools where the guides were in 
use showed a wide range of techniques employed 
in safety instruction. In a questionnaire submitted 
to primary teachers in one school, the teachers 
stated that the subject areas in which the materi- 
al was used included social studies, reading, arith- 
metic (graphs), health and safety, art, and music. 

In a second-grade classroom at the LeConte 
School, located in an area of (Continued on page 97) 
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At Jean Parker School, home safety is a second-grade project. 
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{bove: Safety studies are integrated with art, language, and reading at the LeConte School. 





Below: First-graders in Jean Parker School demonstrate correct methods of passing scissors. 
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Above: Copper tubes are laid on the ground and covered with con- 
crete to form the floor. Hot water from the furnace will run through 
these tubes. Below: Carpenters nail ready-cut pieces of a wall frame 
together, leaving space for windows, and lift the frame of a whole wall. 
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BUILDING 


These pictures were taken in connection with a film of the same title 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., with the collab. 
oration of Paul R. Hanna, specialist in elementary education. The 
scenes were photographed at a building project near New York City, 


measured off on the ground. Then this 
machine scoops out a trench for the 
foundation. The trench is filled with 
concrete, which is made of cement, 
sand, gravel, and water mixed together. 


% 


2 


= - | 
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After the uprights are in place, sturdy rafters are added. These 
will hold up the roaf. A peaked roof sheds water and snow easily. 


Trucks transport the 
painted ready-made 
window casings (left) 
from the mill to the 
building site where 
they are unloaded. 
Right: W orkmen are 
nailing boards over 
the rafters. Roofing 
paper and shingles 
are put on next, 





A HOUSE 


Although the houses shown are not prefabricated, the construction in- 
volved some pre-cutting of materials—an economy measure quite gen- 
erally practiced where wood-framed, one-family houses are built in 
quantity. Pictures are in sequence, but not all stages are included. 


Plumbing fixtures are concealed wherever possible. 


The stairway (above) also arrived in a truck, already put together. 
Below: The electrician works before the inside walls are in place. 


While workmen place asbestos shingles over the exterior (above), others finish the 
interior— painting walls and woodwork, and gluing tiles to the concrete floor (below). 


Squares of green sod are 
laid over the ground to 
make the lawn (left). Each 
of the houses built as de- 
scribed on these pages has 
its own individuality. The 
one at the right has dark 
walls; oihkers are white. 
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Do You Teach Consumer Education? 


HELEN E. BURKE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Prospect School, Beverly, Massachusetts 


AVE you ever wished for 
H something that would add 
sparkle and life to your arithmetic 
course of study? Then consumer 
education is the thing for you. It 
has many possibilities for worth- 
while and interesting work in the 
area of arithmetic. 

Don’t let the name discourage 
you, for consumer education is 
not hard to teach. In fact, some 
of the activities that you are al- 
ready familiar with can be used 
to good advantage by merely 
shifting the emphasis. 

I hope that by now you feel the 
urge to ask many questions. 

1. What is consumer educa- 
tion? 

2. Why is it important? 

3. What consumer experiences 
do children have? 

4. How can I use consumer 
education in elementary grades? 

Let me answer these questions 
with the hope that you, too, will 
want to share in this program. 


WHAT CONSUMER 
EDUCATION MEANS 


A consumer is a person who 
buys or uses goods. Children, 
therefore, are consumers and need 
consumer education. Perhaps you 
recall, in the play J Remember 
Mama, the family discussion. on 
dividing Father’s pay and how 
Mama said, “Is good for children 
to learn about money in this way.” 

The purpose of consumer edu- 
cation is to help people become 
better consumers. Wise consu- 
mers use their money intelligently, 
giving careful thought to saving, 
spending, and sharing. 

The school and the home need 
to work together for improvement 
in money management. It is nev- 
er too early to begin, for wisdom 
in the use of money comes slowly. 

A program in consumer educa- 
tion provides many situations in 
saving, spending, and sharing so 
that the pupils are given a good 
background in the wise use of 
money and actual experience in 
working with it. The. material 
can be integrated with all school 
subjects. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Today there is much emphasis 
on education for citizenship and 
On giving children knowledge of 


how to live in a democracy. Han- 
dling money is one of our com- 
mon experiences, but the ability 
to use it effectively is another 
thing entirely. How often we hear 
of heartaches caused by poor 
management of money! It is im- 
portant, therefore, to begin in the 
elementary grades to help our 
children develop good habits of 
saving, spending, and sharing so 
that as adults they will be able to 
get the greatest amount of happi- 
ness from their money. 


USING CONSUMER EXPERI- 
ENCES OF CHILDREN 


The consumer experiences of 

children are simple but numer- 
ous. The experiences mentioned 
here, and how they are used in 
consumer education, will give you 
many ideas to use in your own 
classroom. 
A. A spending experience.—Peter 
often has a nickel to spend, may- 
be a dime, or even a quarter. The 
amount doesn’t really matter; the 
way that he uses it is the impor- 
tant thing! What he does with 
the money shows how his charac- 
ter is being formed. 

Does he spend it as soon as he 
gets it? 

Does he always spend it on can- 
dy or soft drinks? 

Does he ever use it to buy milk 
in school? 

Does he always spend it on 
himself? 

Does he sometimes save it until 
he has more money to put with it 
to buy something he wants? 

Does he ever put it into the 
bank? 

In consumer education, Peter 
will be taught to use his money in 
a way that will develop more de- 
sirable character traits. He will 
learn to: 

_ Think before he spends all his 
money. 

Try to get the most value for 
it. 

Get some personal enjoyment 
from it but not always spend his 
money on himself. 

Watch labels on his purchases. 

Postpone spending his money 
until he adds more to it so that he 
can buy a more important item 
that he wants. 

Understand that milk will do 
more to make him a better ath- 
lete than candy or soft drinks. 


Realize that saving part of his 

money for future use is a good 
habit to develop. 
B. A saving experience.—Nancy 
saves some money when she thinks 
of it, by putting it into the school 
bank. She doesn’t seem to be very 
interested in school banking, how- 
ever, and she doesn’t know much 
about saving. 

Through consumer education, 
Nancy will learn many things 
about banking. 

People save for many reasons. 
What is Nancy’s reason? (Saving 
for something definite which she 
desires is a good way to get her 
interest. ) 

Saving small amounts regularly 
is the best method. 

Banks provide many services for 
the community. 

There are ways of saving that 
do not involve money, such as 
taking care of her clothes. 

Club dues are a form of saving 

called group saving. They should 
be spent on something that the 
club decides is worth while. 
C. A sharing experience.—Robert 
and Sally help to fill the Junior 
Red Cross boxes at Christmas 
time, but they really don’t give 
much thought to the matter. 

In consumer education, on the 
other hand, filling the gift boxes 


will lead to discussions on topics 
such as these. 

Filling the Christmas boxes is 
a good form of sharing. 

Sharing makes you happy. 

If you learn to use your money 
well, you will have enough so that 
you can help others. 

There are many ways that chil- 
dren can develop the sharing spir- 
it—giving outgrown toys to others, 
taking part in drives for worthy 
causes, participating in the work 
and play of the home and school. 


KEEPING CASH ACCOUNTS 


All of this work can be on a 
very simple scale. The next step 
is to make use of what has been 
learned by giving the children a 
more complex activity showing 
the interrelation of saving, spend- 
ing, and sharing. Work on al- 
lowances is a good example of 
this type. 

You have probably heard the 
saying, “Nothing gets out of hand 
quicker than a child’s allowance?” 
Consumer education aims at 
keeping it in the hand at least long 
enough to plan how to get the 
most from it. 

Children can be taught that 
they should use part of their al- 
lowance for saving, part for 
spending, and part for sharing. 
If they learn how to use small 
amounts of money well now, they 
will be better able to care for 
larger amounts later. Keeping 
cash accounts is a good way to 
check on their improvement. 

Will your children know how to 
use their money well by the end 
of the year? (Continued on page 88) 
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Consumer education can be pre- 
sented in posters with magazine 
pictures or original drawings. 
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grades wanted to 


O' R third 
take a trip to the Flax Co- 


operative at Canby, Oregon. The 


school principal and the school 
board gave permission and we im- 
mediately began to make plans. 
The president of the Flax Co- 
operative was called on the tele- 
phone and a date arranged for 
the third-grade teachers to take a 
trip to Canby. It is always best 
for the 
field trip to make a first visit with- 


teacher in charge of a 
out the pupils. She can get pho- 
tographs and make outlines of the 
This 


saves time and energy on the class 


important points to visit. 


trip and is worth the extra effort 
it takes. 

A semiamateur photographer 
The 


teacher can take her own snap- 


went with us on this trip. 


shots but it is worth while to hire 
someone who knows how to get 
action shots and who can produce 
very good prints. My photogra- 
pher took fourteen photographs. 
These l 


for use in the opaque projector. 


mounted on cardboard 
Afterward they were filed for fu- 
ture 
taken so that each point of inter- 


use. Generous notes were 
est shown in the snapshots could 
be explained tothe children. Hav- 
ing the photographs and some of 
the vocabulary before the trip is 
actually made gives them an in- 
sight into the process and makes 


it more meaningful for them. 
ADVANCE PREPARATIONS 


The 
Oregon and marked in red ink 


children drew maps ol 
the route they wished to take. If 
we could go by way of Oregon 
City, we could see the falls there 
and the town where the pioneers 
of Oregon first settled. 

The 


their parents, telling about the 


children wrote letters to 
contemplated trip and asking per- 
mission to go with the class when 
the time was set. As it was to be 
an all-day trip it would be neces- 
sary to take lunches. 

Letters were also written to 
Mr. Kraxberger, President of the 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 






FIELD TRIPS TO LOCAL 
We Visit a Flax Ca- 


MARILLA R. WHITMORE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Public School No. 16, Fairview, Oregon 


Canby Co-operative, asking him 
whether the class might visit the 
plant in the near future and in- 
quiring about a guide to show 
them around the plant and ex- 
plain the processes to them. The 
the 
themselves picked 


children voted to send best 
letter. They 
the letter they thought the most 
suitable and it was sent. 

Mr. Kraxberger replied at once 
that he would be happy to have 
the classes visit his plant and that 
he would show them around him- 


self. 


a telephone call be made to the 


He stipulated, however, that 


plant the day before the trip. 
Before the day of the visit, the 
class did much reading about flax. 
made and 
In the 
course of their reading, the pu- 


Library visits were 


ency¢ lopedias consulted. 


pils found that Oregon is the 
only state in the Union to grow 
fiber flax and they became more 
interested than ever. 

A pictorial map of the prod- 
ucts of Oregon was studied to 
find flax is 
Pamphlets from the state capital 
told them that the Willamette 
Valley is ideal for growing flax. 


out where grown. 


Interesting discussions went on. 
Many of our children had come 
from Canadian prairie farms and 
knew that flax is grown in Can- 
ada as weil as in the Dakotas and 
other states in the Middle West. 


Children spoke of remembering 
how their fathers had grown flax 
broken 


on newly land. ‘Those 





On sunny mornings, the flax wigwams are turned so they can dry evenly. 


who had seen flax in bloom de- 
scribed the fields as looking like 
lakes. 

Upon talking with their parents 
at home some pupils returned 
with the that flax 
takes too much out of the land, 
and spoils the land for wheat 


growing. 


information 


“If you do grow flax,” 
one boy explained, “my dad says 
that you should rotate the crop.” 
That led to more discussion as to 
what “rotate crops” meant. 

Before we took the actual trip, 
the children knew what they were 
going to look for at the Flax Co- 
operative, which is a very vital 
point in any trip. 

THE TRIP 

Canby is in the Willamette Val- 
ley, not very far from Portland, 
but few of the children had been 
over the route. We planned the 
trip through Oregon City and 
along the Willamette River. Here 
the children were enchanted with 
the view of the lovely river. A 
village of houseboats bobbed gen- 
Speedboats 
Great rafts 


tly up and down. 
raced in mad circles. 
of logs were towed down river by 
The 


buses stopped near the river bank 


puffing paddle-wheel boats. 


so the girls and boys could look to 
their hearts’ content. 

The next stop was at the falls 
in Oregon City where the early 
settlers had built the first mills. 
Oregon City is built in a hollow 
but the town has 


in the rocks 


Flax is wigwammed when it is cut, and again after the retting process. 






spread to the heights. Perpendic- 
ular rocks rise skyward around the 
original town. “Why,” one pupil 
exclaimed, “there’s a picture in 
our history book of these falls and 
the dam. I didn’t know it was 
that near home.” 

We saw the elevator that took 
the citizens aloft to the residential 
part of the town. We did not have 
time to take a ride in the elevator. 
That must wait until a later trip. 

Mr. Kraxberger took charge at 
the Co-operative, and led the 
group to his office. He explained 
that the plant was 100 per cent 
co-operative and that it had been 
organized in 1936 with a mem- 
bership of 77. Many of the mem- 
bers had grown flax for the State 
Flax Industry but the processing 
of it was a new adventure. 

He said that as high as 4,000 
tons of flax were delivered to the 
plant in one season. The cost of 
processing is more than $51.00 
One ton of flax, when 
processed, will produce five to six 
bushels of seed, one hundred and 
forty to one hundred and eighty 
pounds of long line fiber, and 
eighty to one hundred pounds of 
tow, or short, tangled fiber. 

“We employ thirty-five men all 
the time and more at the busy 
(Continued on page 84) 


per ton. 


season,” he 





When putting the flax into hanks, one 
must be careful not to tangle the fibers. 
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INDUSTRIES 


We Uisit cn 
Aluminum Plant 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN LOVETT COOPER 


Teacher of English and Literature, Lincoln School, Bettendorf, Iowa 


Ast year the Aluminum Com- 

pany of America invited the 
upper-grade pupils of our school 
to be their guests at the Open 
House of their newest plant, the 
Sheet & Plate Mill at Davenport, 
Jowa. After the excitement and 
jubilation that greeted the an- 
nouncement subsided, we dis- 
cussed the advantages of knowing 
something about what we were to 
see before we went. 

After a class discussion, each 
pupil agreed to develop a written 
report of one phase of the alumi- 
num industry. One pupil sug- 
gested that we read some reports 
to the other classes who would be 
visiting the plant, but a panel dis- 
cussion whereby every pupil could 
participate was agreed upon in- 
stead. 


OBJECTIVES 


information about 


Alcoa in 


A. To gain 
aluminum and about 
preparation for our tour. 

B. To gain experience in writing 
a comprehensive report. 

1. Assembling material. 

2. Reading with a purpose and 
taking notes from this reading. 

3. Note taking from dictation 
and oral reading. 

4. Outlining. 

5. Paragraph building. 

6. Compiling a bibliography. 

C. To learn to work in a group 
and on special committees. 

D. To secure opportunity for oral- 
English experiences. 

1. Panel discussion and open 
forum for other classes. 

2. Short oral reports after the 
tour of Alcoa. 

E. To create and collect graphic 
material on aluminum. 

l. Charts, diagrams, and graphs. 
. Examples of the metal. 
» Products of aluminum: 
4. Newspaper, magazine, 
other written materials. 


o PO 


and 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


A. First we listed on the black- 
board. questions about aluminum 
that we wanted to answer. 


1. What is aluminum? 

2. Where is it found? 

3. How is it changed from its 
original form to the finished prod- 
uct? 

4. What is an ingot? 

5. What is a sheet and plate mill? 
6. What is meant by casting and 
core making? 

7. What is the remelt depart- 
ment? 

8. What is the factory equipment 
like and what does it do? 

9. What are the jobs of chemical 
and metallurgical departments? 
10. What types of jobs are there 
in metal industries? 

11. What can we learn about the 
new Alcoa building just built in 
Davenport? 

B. We divided the subject of alu- 
minum into five fields of interest 
to be developed by committees. 
A committee to do research and 
make a report was assigned to 
each subject. 

1. Aluminum as a metal. 

2. Its manufacture. 

3. Its uses and products. 


4. Alcoa. 
5. Types of jobs at the local 


Alcoa plant. 
FINDING INFORMATION 


We looked for all 
sources of material. Since we do 


possible 








Alcoa 


not have a central library in our 
school, we borrowed all available 
encyclopedias from other rooms. 

I read aloud essential material 
from the books Aluminum by 
D. B. Hobbs (Bruce Pub. Co.) 
and Aluminum by A. Whitman 

M« Leod ° 


Later the books were used 


while the class took 
notes. 
by individual pupils. 

From Alcoa, we secured two 
valuable pamphlets, “Alu- 
Story,’ and “An 
Outline of Aluminum,” which 
we used exhaustively. Another 
pamphlet, “Alcoa Library,” gave 
us descriptive material on sound 


very 


minum— Its. 


motion pictures, visual aids, and 
other booklets from Alcoa. 

One pupil went to the public 
library in near-by Davenport and 
got material from back copies of 
local newspapers telling about the 
building of the local plant. This 
information was then duplicated 
and a copy given to each pupil. 
There were reports to the class of 
interviews with individual Alcoa 
employees. 

An exhibit committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the bul- 
letin board and display tables. 
Newspaper articles and pictures; 
magazine copy of 
Alcoa’s newspaper for its employ- 
ees; and pictures of Charles M. 
Hall and Paul L. T. Heroult, who 
developed the process of alumi- 
num reduction, were among the 
many bulletin-board items. Each 


pictures; a 





Bauxite is often mined far beneath 





This is the only 
substance from which aluminum can be extracted inexpensively and easily. 


the earth’s surface. 
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article displayed was accompanied 
by the name of the pupil who 
contributed it. On the tables were 
such things as aluminum nails 
used in the of the 
Alcoa building, aluminum paint, 
the rotary section of a washing 


construction 


machine, a piece of bauxite (the 
ore from which aluminum is ex- 


* tracted), and a beautiful hand- 


wrought aluminum bowl. One of 
the most helpful items was a min- 
iature ingot. 

One pupil’s family happened to 
be showing the movie about Alcoa, 
““Unfinished Rainbows,” at their 
home and she brought it to school 
for the class to enjoy. Another 
child noticed a magazine adver- 
tisement for the Alcoa 
“Curiosity Shop.” So we request- 
ed it, and thus were able to enjoy 
another visual aid. A large wall 
chart was made, showing a dia- 
gram of the electrolytic bath used 
in extracting pure aluminum, as 
(Continued on page 99 


movie, 


found in 


Alcoa 





This continuous sheet of aluminum 
is leaving the hot rolling mill. 


Aleoa 





The process of pouring pure alumi- 
num into ingots is called “casting.” 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plays, rage, and Vorse 





Bonttires 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PEARL FRENCH PIPER 


Au - tumn leaves are turn- ing Gold and red and brown, Danc-ing on the breez-es, Soft-ly 


A Autumn Leaves 


WORDS BY THELMA M. PARKER MUSIC: BY GRACE F. SNYDER 


Au - tumn leaves, au - tumn leaves, Drift from the trees, See them danc - ing, gai - ly danc - ing, In the breeze, 
Drift-ing down, to the ground, Soft’neath our feet, They will make a blan-ket for the blos-soms sweet. 





Crim - son leaves, gold-en leaves, Bright as the sun, Come to tell us sum -mer’s done. 
Through the storm, they'll be warm, Snug as you please, ‘Neaththeir robe of au -tumn leaves. 
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- ing down. 


’ Rake the leaves to-geth-er; Leaves now dry and old, In a_ bon-fire burn-ing, Turn a-gain to gold. 
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A MATTER OF COLOR 


A HALLOWEEN PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IRENE U. HARTWELL 


CHARACTERS 


witchH—Who works the magic. 
cHost—Who is white but wants to be 
black. 
cat—Who is 
white. 
goy—Who doesn’t like the wind. 
cmt—Who is fond of cats. 


wants to be 


black but 


CosTUMES 
Witch has the usual cape, iong full 
skirt, and high hat. Ghost, when white, 
wears a sheet; when black, a_ black 
cloth. Black Cat’s costume may be sim- 
ple or as elaborate as you wish. A 
black sweater, black pants, and a paper- 
bag mask painted black with the cor- 
ners tied for the ears will do nicely. 
When dressed in white, she should have 
a white hood (with ears attached) so 

that her face will show. 

SETTING 
The action takes place near some pine 
trees, with a cabin near by. These may 
be painted as a backdrop, but the play 
may be given without any scenery. In 
the first scene, a black kettle hangs 
from a tripod over a stage “fire.” 
There are logs and stumps lying about. 


SCENE | 


Witch is stirring with a big 
Spoon in caldron.) 

(A wild moaning and miaowing 
can be heard, as if from a dis- 
tance, coming nearer and nearer, 
and then Ghost and Cat enter.) 

WITCH 
Come in, come in! 

late. 
You've almost missed our dinner 


The hour is 


date! 

GHosT—Hi, Mother Witch. 
What’s cooking? 

caTt—Miaow, Mother Witch. 


Bless my whiskers, I’m terribly 
hungry. 

witcH—Sit down. The stew 
is ready. (They sit down near 
the fire. Witch serves them with 


stew. They smile their thanks. 
She dishes up some for herself, 
Are your plans 
Are you 


and joins them. ) 
all made for the night? 


all set to scare the children? 
Well, er, er- 
Well, er, er 


GHOST 
CAT 


WITCH—Come, come! 
up. What’s wrong. 

GHOST— Mother Witch, I want 
to be a black ghost, just this once, 


Speak 


please. 

witcH—A black ghost! A black 
ghost? Whoever heard of a black 
ghost! 

GcHosT—That’s just it! It will 
be a change! I’ve been a white 
ghost for years and years and 
years. Think what fun it would 
be, to be black! 
people more than ever. 

witcH (thoughtfully)—I sup- 
pose there may be something in 
what you say. I'll 
And you, Black Cat, I suppose 
you want to be white! 

BLACK CAT—Oh, I do! I do! 
(She switches her tail back and 
forth.) ‘That’s just what I want 
to be. A white cat! I'm so tired 
of being black, black, nothing but 
black. And just imagine how 
scared the mortals will be to have 
a big white cat pounce out at 
them! 

witcu (strokes chin thought- 
fully)—Hmmm! Maybe it would 
be a good idea at that. Come 
with me to my cabin, and we'll 
see what magic I can brew. 

An ebony ghost, and a big white 
Cat 

Now even I hadn’t thought of 
that! 

(They go off stage, taking their 
dishes with them. Witch carries 
off the kettle, too.) 


I would scare 


consider it. 


) 


SCENE 2 


(There is the sound of wind 
blowing as Boy and Girl enter. 
Boy carries a jack-o’-lantern. ) 

soy—Oh, look! A fire. Some 
people must have been picnick- 
ing here. How careless of them 
to leave the fire burning, with 
all this strong wind! 





GIRL 
the fire) 
I wish the rest of the crowd would 
come. ‘They promised to be here 


warming her hands over 
But doesn’t it feel good? 


at eight. It’s so dark and windy 
out tonight, I'm scared. (She 
shudders. ) 

(They both give a start as a 
hissing and miaowing and a long 
moaning sound are heard, rising 
and falling like the sound of the 
wind in the trees.) 

GIRL (putting her hands to her 
face in fear)—What’s that? 





Boy (listening )—I don’t know. 
It must be the wind in the trees. 

(The moaning and miacwing 
and hissing come closer. Ghost, 
in black, stays in the background, 
but Cat, now white, walking on 
all fours, comes right up to Girl, 
miaowing loudly.) 

GIRL—Why, the dear pussy! 
Where do you suppose she came 
from? (As she reaches down to 
pet her, Cat spits and humps up 
her back. A moan comes from 
Ghost. ) (Continued on page 86) 





ON PARADE! 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH BIRDSALL 


F AN assembly program or Visiting 

Day is scheduled for your class in 
October, why not dramatize the events 
leading up to your group’s celebration 
of Halloween, followed by a simplified 
version of the actual celebration? Such 
a program provides for originality and 
creativeness on the part of each child 
and is a natural outgrowth of a class 
activity. It can be adapted by the in- 
dividual teacher and can be presented 
in classroom, auditorium, or out of 
doors. Those designated as Spectators 
may be part of the performing group, 
another grade, or several grades. 


SCENE | 
(Teacher and class are grouped 


for a story hour. Miss Andrews 


is just finishing a Halloween 
story. She closes book and looks 


expectantly at the children.) 

DEANNA—Are we going to have 
a Halloween party, Miss Andrews? 

MISS ANDREWS—Would all of 
you like to have a party? 

CHILDREN (in unison)—Yes! 

MISS ANDREWS—What does a 
Halloween party have to have? 

LARRY—Food! 

Children laugh. ) 

MARY JANE—Games! 

ROBERT— Costumes. 

MISS ANDREWS— That is a good 
list. I will write food and games 
on the blackboard. Then later 
each of you may put your name 
under the word which tells what 
you want to help with. Everyone 
must get his own costume. 

sALLY—I'll be a witch. 

yeRRY—I'll be a ghost. 
Several children say they will 
also be witches or ghosts.) 

GEORGE—We're going to have 
too many witches and ghosts! I 
guess I'll be a black cat. 

SUZANNE—Are you going to be 
Puss-in-Boots or “Pussy Cat, Pussy 
Cat, where have you been?” 

pavip—You could be one of the 
three little kittens who lost their 
mittens. 
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MARLENE— Then I could be the 
mother cat. 

TED—I don’t want to be a cat. 
I guess I'll be Donald Duck. 

MISS ANDREWS—You are get- 
ting some good ideas. Wouldn't 
it be fun if everyone dressed up to 
look like an animal or a person in 
a story or a poem that we know? 

KENNETH—I could be George 
Washington. whole 
costume at, home. 

CLAIRE—I haven’t any costume, 
and I think my mother will be 
too busy to make one for me. I'll 
have to make my own. 

MISS ANDREWS—Why don’t you 
all make your own costumes? 

BILLY—How could we? 

MISS ANDREWS—You wouldn't 
need to have a whole costume 
just something to give a hint—like 
a pie for Simple Simon. 

CLAIRE (pleased)—Or a crook 
for Little Bopeep. 

MISS ANDREWS—You could get 
together as much of a costume as 
you wished, but the fun would be 
in finding just the right thing to 
tell who you were. 

CHARLES—We could keep it a 
secret and guess each other's cos- 
tumes at the party. 

YVONNE— We could even have a 
parade and go around to show the 
children in the other rooms. 

poN—You have to have a band 
if you are going to have a parade. 
What can we do about that? 

yune—The Rhythm Band could 
play for our parade, couldn't it, 
Miss Andrews? 

MISS ANDREWS—TI am sure of 
it, June. Tomorrow we can start 
practicing. Now as for the cos- 
tumes: when you decide on yours 
come and whisper to me. [I'll 
keep a list so there won't be too 
many alike. (Continued on page 86) 


I've got a 
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Timothys Thip 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


CATHERINE URBAN 


CHARACTERS 


timoTtHY—American boy of nine or ten. 


serny—A Take-You-There Fairy. 
SCENE SeTTEeRS-—Two boys. 
pacar—South Sea Island native. 
tt Linc—Chinese boy. 
HAssa—Boy from India. 


CosTuMES 


Jerry 
uniform and has 


Timothy wears school clothes, 
wears a boy scout 
wings on his heels. Scene Setters wear 
school clothes. Dacar wears khaki 
shorts. Ti Ling has cotton trousers, a 
cotton shirt worn outside, and a large 
straw hat. Hassa, a dark-skinned boy, 
wears only white swimming trunks. 


SETTING 
Scene 1.—Out of doors, near Timothy’s 
home in the United States. 


Scene 2.—Near Dacar’s thatched-hut 
home in South Sea Islands. 


Scene 3.—Near Ti Ling’s farm home 
in Southern China. 
Scene 4.—Along the wharf of a har- 


bor city in India. 

This play may be given without scen- 
ery, but backdrops may be painted. The 
backdrops may be in place, one on top 
of the other, before the play begins. At 
the end of each scene the Scene Setters 
remove the top backdrop. For Scene 4, 
they bring in a bench that is fronted to 
look like dock posts. 


ScENE | 

TIMOTHY (enters, carrying a ge- 
ography book, shuffling his feet, 
and looking despondent)—Heck! 
Study, study, study all the time! 
Miss Hardy says I'll just have to 
do better in geography! But who 
cares about that old stuff! Queer 
places—queer people—all colors. 
I wouldn’t mind seeing some of 
them at that. Bet they'd be good 
for a laugh. (Yawns.) 
warm out here in the sun— 
lies down and is soon asleep.) 


It’s so 


(He 


yerry (runs in and shakes 
Timothy)—Hey, there! Wake 
up! Wake up! 


TIMOTHY (rubbing his eyes) 
What do you think you're doing? 

yeRRY—You're supposed to be 
studying your geography, aren't 
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you? Well, I just thought I'd 
help you out by waking you up. 

TIMOTHY—I guess I should try 
to keep at it, but it isn’t much fun 
to read about countries. You have 
to see things to understand them. 

yerry—Well, why not go and 
see them? 

TIMOTHY—I can’t. There’s 
school, and besides, I haven’t the 
money to travel. 

yerry—I could take you. 

TIMOTHY— You? 

yerry—Sure! I’m a special 
kind of boy scout. See the wings 
on my heels. It’s part of my job 
to try to make people all over the 
world understand one another. 

TIMOTHY—But how? 

yerry—Here, put on_ these 
magic slippers. (Hands a pair to 
Timothy, who exchanges them 
for his own shoes.) 
got wings on your heels as I have. 
Just take hold of my hand while 
I shout, “Swish!” and we'll be 
there! Any place you want to be! 

timoTHy—Say! Id like that! 
I'd like to see the queer people 
who live in other lands. 

yerryY—Queer? 
queer. 

TIMOTHY—Yes, they're funny- 
looking, and wear queer clothes, 
and eat strange foods, and some 
are brown or black or yellow! 

yerry—But they’re still just 
people! Here, take my hand. I 
do think you need to travel! 
(Timothy gets up and takes 
Jerry's hand.) Swish! (They 
run off.) 


Now you've 


They're not 


ScENE 2 


(Dacar enters and lies on his 
back, his arms under his head. 
Jerry and Timothy rush in.) 










TIMOTHY— Whew! 


That was 
some trip! 

yerry—Sure! It doesn’t take 
me very long to go places! 

DACAR (sitting up)—Hi! 
are you? I’m Dacar. 

TIMOTHY—Well, hi, yourself! I 
am Timothy and this is my friend, 
Jerry. Do you live here? 

DACAR (pointing off stage)— 
Over there is the village. 

TIMOTHY (looking about)— 
What in the world do you do 
away off here in the jungle? 

DACAR—I help my parents, and 
eat, and sleep— And I play ball 
with the other children. That’s 
lots of fun, we think. 


Who 


TIMOTHY—I didn’t know any- 
one played ball over here! 

DACAR—We always played catch 
and things like that. Then your 
servicemen taught us_ baseball, 
Maybe we could get up a game. 

TIMOTHY (turning to Jerry)— 
What do you think? 

yeRRY—Well, not if you want 
to see other places. 

TIMOTHY—Some other time 
then. (Looking about.) Boy, it’s 
pretty around here—almost like 
a garden at home! 

DACAR—Do come again some- 
time. Well, I really should go 
now and help my brothers pick 
coconuts. (Continued on page 77) 





Meeting 


the YU N 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


CAROLYN BERGLUND 


CHARACTERS 


JIM 

ALICE > 
BILL \ 
ENGLISH CHILDREN ] 


School pupils. 


SWEDISH CHILDREN 
FRENCH CHILDREN 
CHINESE CHILDREN \ 
SLAV CHILDREN 


—Any number. 


@ Serrinc 


The stage is bare except for three 
chairs and a table at right. The United 
Nations flag may be displayed. 

CosTUMES 

The three school pupils wear their 
school clothes. The different groups 
of children may be dressed to represent 
the countries from which they come, al- 
though it is sometimes a good idea to 
call attention to the fact that children 
of other nations usually wear clothes 
similar to those worn by American 
children. 


Propuction Nores 


See note at end of play for dance 
directions. 


(Jim, Alice, and Bill are seated 
around the table, facing the audi- 
ence. When they speak, they ad- 
dress the audience. ) 

jmm—Schools in all parts of our 
land are celebrating United Na- 
tions Week, ending on October 
24, which is United Nations Day. 

ALICE—We are going to tell you 
what we have learned about the ° 
United Nations. 

BILL—We know that the United 
Nations was organized in 1945 
with fifty-one members. Now 
there are fifty-nine nations of the 
world belonging to the United 
Nations. 

yjim--We have learned that the 
president of the United Nations 
is Carlos Romulo from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

BiLL—We know that the United 
Nations General Assembly is 
meeting now in New York City. 





Soon the United Nations will have 
a new home there. One of its 
buildings will be thirty-nine stories 
high and will look like a book 
standing upright. 

ALICE—The home of the United 
Nations will be an important and 
beautiful place with gardens, 
pools, and fountains around it. 

BILL—We've talked about the 
disagreements among the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Even 
though all the nations do not 
agree in all important discussions, 
the United Nations cannot be 
considered a failure. It has done 
many good things. 

jim—For thirteen long year, 
the colonies in America could not 
agree. However, with good lead- 
ers to guide them, the original 


thirteen states have formed a 
united country. 
ALICE—We should give the 


United Nations time to discuss 
problems freely and settle disputes. 
Nations must get into the habit 
of working together for peace. 
BILL—We would have a more 
friendly feeling toward other 
countries if we knew more about 
the different ones. 
jim—Now you will meet some 
children from the countries of the 
United Nations. These children 
will tell some things that their 
countries have given to the United 
States and to the whole world. 
(English Children enter.) 
ENGLISH CHILDREN (in 
son)—We are from England. 
FIRST CHILD— 
We gave you settlers, brave and 
true— 
The Pilgrims, weary, but intent 


uni- 
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use during UN 


The plays on these pages are specially good for 
Week, to convey facts about the 


United Nations and encourage world brotherhood. 





On building homes and churches, 
schools and towns. 
They were too busy to be pleasure 
bent, 
And now your rivers, mountains, 
cities, states, 
Are proudly known by English 
names. 
SECOND CHILD— 
Boy scouts, “Be prepared, 
And always be true.” 
Baden-Powell, an Englishman, 
Gave this axiom to you. 
(English Children exit and 
Swedish Children enter.) 
SWEDISH CHILDREN (im uni- 
son) —We are from Sweden, 
FIRST CHILD— 
From our country came a famous 
man. 
Alfred Nobel was his name. 
A sum of money which he left 
Brings each year to five men fame. 
SECOND CHILD— 
Now we should like to do 
A Swedish singing game for you. 
(Children dance; then exit. 
French Children enter.) 
FRENCH CHILDREN (in uni- 
son) —We are from France. 
FIRST CHILD— 
The French people gave to you 
The Statue of Liberty, 
A symbol, with her upraised light, 
Of America, the land of the free. 


SECOND CHILD (holding up a 
bottle of pasteurized milk)— 
This milk is pasteurized— 

Safe food for you to eat. 
It’s a gift from Louis Pasteur, 
Who destroyed bacteria with heat. 

THIRD CHILD— 

French children love to sing and 
dance, 

So here’s a singing game from 
France. 

(French Children perform a 
French folk dance. When they 
exit, Chinese Children enter.) 

CHINESE CHILDREN (in uni- 
son)—We are from China. 

FIRST CHILD— 

From China far to the east 
Comes a teacher of ages past, 
Confucius, the teacher of all time. 
His sayings are proverbs that last. 

SECOND CHILD—““Whatever ye 
would not that others should do 
unto you, do ye not unto them.” 

THIRD CHILD—“He who carries 
an umbrella does not fear the 
rain.” 

(Chinese Children exit and 
Slav Children enter. ) 

FIRST CHILD— 

We sent workers 

To help in building your land, 

To drill, mine, build, dig, 

And lend a helping hand. 
(Continued on page 89) 





A Qnriend in Need 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


CHARACTERS 


MARY MOTHER 
JOHN FATHER 
INDIAN BOY 


CosTUMES 
Mary and Mother wear ankle-length 
skirts and simple blouses characteristic 
of frontier days. John and Father are 
dressed in dark trousers and jackets. 
Indian Boy wears costume typical of 
Plains Indians. 


SETTING 


A room in a frontier cabin. There is 
a door at center back, a window at right, 
and a fireplace ‘at left. There are sev- 
eral chairs, a table, and other pieces of 
furniture typical of frontier life. 





SCENE 1 


MARY (rising from a chair by 
the table and going to the win- 
dow) —I wish Father and Mother 
were home. I’m worried. But 
worry or no worry, I have work 
to do. (She goes to the table, 
with her back toward the door. 
She is startled as John enters.) 





jJoHN (laughing)—You didn’t 
think I was an Indian, did you? 

MARY—You startled me so! Do 
you think Mother and Father will 
be home tonight? 

youn (easily)—I suppose they 
will. Father said it would take 
three days to go to Riverdale and 
return with supplies. ‘This is the 
third day. 

MARY “(goes to the window )— 
I’m afraid it is going to storm. 

yjouHN—Don’t worry. Father 
and Mother have a canvas cover 
to put over the supplies, and they 
can get under the cover, too. 

MARY—But we might have a 
blizzard. 

yJouN—This is still October! 

MARY—That trapper who was 
here last week said that sometimes 
there are blizzards in October. 

JOHN (scoffing)—That trap- 


per! 


He liked to tell tall tales. 














Rien Avery 


You'd better start supper. Father 
and Mother will want a hot meal 
when they get home. [I'll finish 
doing the chores. 

MARY (worried)—Do you sup- 
pose any Indians will come this 
way tonight? 

JOHN (impatiently )—I do wish 
you would stop worrying about 
that trapper’s yarns. No Indians 
will come this way. Anyway, the 
Indians won’t bother us, if we 
don’t bother them. 

MARY—I suppose you're right. 
I don’t know why I am so uneasy. 
I'll start supper. Mother always 
says work will cure worry. 

youN—That’s better. (Teas- 
es.) If you see any Indians, call 
me. (He exits.) 

MARY (goes back to the ta- 
ble)—Of course John is right. 
(She puts a loaf of bread on the 
table.) This is our last loaf of 
bread. Perhaps I had better make 
beaten biscuits. Father likes them. 
If there is enough flour, I'll make 
them for supper. (Goes toward 
table as door opens and Indian 
Boy steps just inside the door.) 
Did you forget something, John? 
(Turning, she sees the Indian. 
She hastily puts her hand over 
her mouth.) Oh! 

INDIAN BOY (looking at the loaf 
of bread)—Me hungry. 

MARY—I'll fix you a sandwich. 
(She picks up a knife to cut the 
bread. Indian Boy immediately 
reaches for the knife at his belt, 
and Mary quickly lays her knife 
down.) I Was going to make you 
a sandwich. (Pretends to cut a 
slice of bread with her finger.) 

INDIAN BOY—Me hungry. (He 
points to the bread again.) 

MARY—Oh, you want the whole 
loaf? Well, you can have it, but 
if Father and Mother don’t get 
home tonight, we won't have 
much to eat tomorrow. 

(Mary picks up the loaf of 
bread and holds it out to him. 
Indian Boy takes a step toward 
Mary; then stops. Mary fearfully 
takes a step toward him. John 
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enters from outside. Indian Boy 
whirls to face him, reaching for 
his knife.) 

JOHN (takes a surprised step 
back, recovers, holds up his right 
hand with the palm toward the 
Indian )—How. 

INDIAN BOY (hesitates and then 
slowly raises his hand in the same 
gesture )—How. 

youN—What do you want? 

INDIAN BOY (turns toward Mary 
and points to loaf of bread)—Me 
hungry. 


jJouN—That’s simple. Make 
him a sandwich, Mary. 
MARY—I started to, but he 


seemed to think I was going to at- 

tack him with the knife. 
yoHN—We're friends. My, sis- 

ter will make you a sandwich. 

INDIAN BOY—Me hungry. 

MARY—Perhaps I should give 
him the whole loaf of bread. 

youNn—Isn’t that all the bread 
we have? 

MARY—Yes, but there is some 
flour. I intended to make beaten 
biscuits for supper, anyway. 

JoHN—AIl right, let us give 
him the loaf of bread. 

(Mary hesitates to approach 
the Indian. John takes the loaf 
of bread from Mary, and hands it 
to Indian Boy.) 

INDIAN BOY (taking the loaf of 
bread, holds up his hand)—How! 
(Turning quickly, he dashes out 
of the door.) 

JOHN (following more slowly 
to the door)—He seems to be in 
a great hurry. 

MARY (looking out of door) — 
John! It’s snowing. 

JOHN—This isn’t a blizzard yet. 
Besides, we don’t need to worry 
about Mother and Dad. Father 
is a good frontiersman. He would 
make a camp. Right now I'm 
worried about that Indian boy. 

MARY—You mean he might lead 
warriors back here to attack us? 

youn—No, of course not. But 
he acted so queerly, running off 
as soon as he had the loaf of 
bread. (Continued on page 88) 
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SMILING 
DIXIE WILLSON 


I met a jack-o’-lantern, Hallow- 
een, 

With the saddest face that I have 
ever seen! 

For his mouth was turning down, 

Both his eyes were made to frown, 

And his forehead wrinkled cross- 
ly in between. 

I thought it such a pity that his 
style 

Had to keep him so unhappy all 
the while, 

For, as everybody knows, 

Just the nicest thing that grows 

Anywhere, on anybody, is a smile. 


IROQUOIS LULLABY 


E. PAULINE JOHNSON 


Little brown baby bird, lapped 
in your nest, 
Wrapped in your nest, 
Strapped in your nest, 
Your straight little cradle-board 
rocks you to rest; 
Its hands are your nest, 
Its bands are your nest, 
It swings from the down-bending 
branch of the oak: 

You watch the camp flame and 
the curling gray smoke, 
But, oh, for your pretty black 

eyes, sleep is best. 
Little brown baby of mine, go to 


rest. 


Little brown baby bird swinging 
to sleep, 
Winging to sleep, 
Singing to sleep, 
Your wonder-black eyes that so 
wide open keep, 
Shielding their sleep, 
Unyielding to sleep, 
The heron is homing, the plover 
is still, 
The night-owl 
haunt on the hill 
Afar the fox barks, afar the stars 
peep; 
Little brown baby of mine, go to 


calls from his 


sleep. 
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THREE WITCHES 
MARJORIE BARROWS 


One little, two little, 
Three little witches 

Fly over haystacks, 
Fly over ditches, 

Slide down the moon 
Without any hitches, 

Hey-ho! 
Halloween’s here! 


Horned owl’s hooting it’s 
Time to go riding! 

Deep in the shadows are 
Black bats hiding, 

With gay little goblins 
Sliding, gliding, 

Hey-ho! 
Halloween’s here: 


Stand on your head with a 
Lopsided wiggle, 
Tickle your little black 
Cats till they giggle, 
Swish through the clouds 
With a “Higgledy-piggle!” 
Hey-ho! 


Halloween’s here! 


Dust off the silvery stars 
Till they’re gleaming, 
Down where the will-o’-wisp’s 
Beckoning, beaming, 
Dance in the dusk while the 
World lies dreaming, 
Hey-ho! 


Halloween’s here! 


One little, two little, 
Three little witches 

Fly over haystacks, 
Fly over ditches, 

Slide down the moon 
Without any hitches, 

Hey-ho! 
Halloween’s here! 


age 


I AM A BUILDER 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I am a builder, so I have a 
pocket 
To carry the things that I 
use. 
I put on my coveralls, roomy and 
wide, 
That reach nearly down to my 


shoes. 


I have a hammer so strong and 
so shiny, 
A screw driver, pincers, and 
pliers, 
Some different-sized nails that I 
carry in pails, 
And ruler and tapeline and 
wires. 


I am a builder, so I have a plane 
too, 
A square and a saw and a bit; 
I saw up some lumber and plane 
it off smooth, 
And nail it together to fit! 


AUTUMN WOODS 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


I like the woods 
In autumn 
When dry leaves hide the ground, 
When the trees are bare 
And the wind sweeps by 
With a lonesome rushing sound. 


I can rustle the leaves 
In autumn 

And I can make a bed 

In the thick dry leaves 

That have fallen 

From the bare trees 

Overhead. 


TRAVELING LIGHT 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Mister Robin and his wife have started south once more. 
They didn’t shut a window, and they didn’t shut a door! 
They didn’t take a traveling bag or lunch or anything! 


Just took themselves! 


And said, “Cheerup! 
We'll be back next spring!” 


Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained from the 
following: the author, for “Three Witches”; the author, for 
“I Am a Builder”; Harper & Brothers, for “Autumn Woods” 
from A World to Know, copyright 1933; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
for “The House Cat” from For Days and Days, copyright 
1919; the author, for “The Map-Maker”; and the author, for 
“Autumn Gloves” from The Golden Flute. “Traveling Light” 
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appeared originally in The Youth’s Companion. 


THE HOUSE CAT 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


The house cat sits 
And smiles and sings. 
He knows a lot 

Of secret things. 


THE MAP-MAKER 


DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 


In Genoa long years ago 


An old map-maker wrought 
with art 
The ways tall ships and seamen 
go 


On many a labored chart. 


And looking for a prentice lad 
He found one Christopher, 
who seemed 
Exact and careful, 
had 


The eyes of one who dreamed. 


though he 


His master would have frowned, 


perhaps, 
To know his lad would chart 
so true 
That half the world and all the 
maps 


Must soon be drawn anew! 


AUTUMN GLOVES 
MILDRED D. SHACKLETT 


Through the frosty air to the 
woods we go 

In search of walnuts sweet, 

We pick up balls, some green, 
some brown, 

We shake the trees; more tum- 
ble down 

In a shower, at our feet! 


Hauling home our hoard, then 
we hull them out— 

These goodies ev’ryone loves, 

And now we lay them in the sun 
to dry 


And find no matter how we 


try 
We can’t wash off our gloves! 
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He will see the ghosts walk, 








Fauuy Wr. Pumphin 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH B. MONTGOMERY 






















When my pupils learned this song, 
they had a good time making a funny 
Mr. Pumpkin to enjoy in the classroom. 
I provided the following materials in 
addition to a pumpkin; prunes for eyes, 
a carrot for a nose, a red pepper for a 
tongue, several turnips for ears (chil- 
dren selected appropriate size), and a 
construction-paper hat. 

First we outlined the features on the 
pumpkin, in pencil. Then we cut them 
in a size to hold the fruit and vegetables 
securely. Since we wanted to put a 
light inside, we made the eyes, nose, and 
mouth openings narrow but long. The 
children helped to cut and scoop out 
the pumpkin. 


Fun - ny Mis - ter Pump - kin, Feel - ing ver - y 


mer-ry. All dressed up for Hal-low-een, Try-ing to look scar - y. 


Witch - es, spooks, and cats stalk. He'll be joi - ly, hap - py too. Don’t let him fright - en you. 


Photograph by Chas. Baptie Studios, Arlington, Virginia 



































Tick - tock sounds on 
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in our back yard let's run. Sheet - ed ghosts go glid - ing past, 


be - gun, Out 


Hal - low - cen fun has just 
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Fright-ens you till your heart stands still. Oh, join the fun up ~ on ourlawn, For the ver+y next day they'll all be gone. 

































CHARACTERS 


MAYOR 

AIDE 

MAN 

WOMAN 

COMMISSIONER 

PIED PIPER 

rnats—Any humber of small children. 
CLERK 

CHILDREN OF HKAMELIN—Any number, 
MARY—Wife of Commissioner, 
JimMiz—Lame boy. 


CosTuMES 


Characters may wear present-day 
clothes—long trousers for the men—or 
they may wear medieval costumes. In 
either case, the Mayor should be pad- 
ded to look portly. A modern Pied 
Piper could wear shorts and shirt and 
play shoes in the gay colors seen at 
resort beaches. A medieval costume 
for the Pied Piper calls for a tunic in 
two colors alternating in blecks or dia- 
mond shapes. He should have a cape, 
a peaked hat, and pointed slippers. The 
Rats should be dressed in gray cover- 
alls with attached hoods. Ears and tails 
are added. If medieval costumes are 
used the children can wear their own 
clothes—the boys in dark shorts and 
white shirts supplemented by colored 
paper suspenders, the girle in full- 
skirted dresses with paper aprons. 

SeTTinc 

Scenes 1, 3, 5, and 6.—Office of the 
Mayor of Hamelin Town. A large flat- 
top desk and three chairs are the only 
essentials, Other furnishings may be 
added as desired. 

Scenes 2 and 4.—Street in Hamelin 
Town. This scene may be given in 
front of the curtains without benefit of 
scenery, or a brown or green curtain 
may be drawn across the middle of the 
stage and « tree and a building of ply- 
wood placed in front of it. 





(Mayor sits at his desk. Aide 
enters with Man and Woman.) 

MAYOR (friendly tone)—What 
can I do for you? 

MAN (angrily)—Mr. Mayor, 
you can do something about the 
rats that overrun this city. They 
grow so greedy and bold, they eat 
the food right off our tables— 

WOMAN-— Yes, and they bite our 
babies in their cradles, and lick 
the soup from the cooks’ own lad- 
les. Even our afternoon chats are 
spoiled by their shrieking and 
squeaking in fifty different sharps 
and flats. 

MAN~—It’supto you, Mr. Mayor. 
You must try something else—not 
poison; that is what killed all our 
cats. If you make one more mis- 
take, you’re through. 

MAYOR (impatiently )—My good 
people, we shall find a way to rid 
our fair city of this plague or rats. 
I’m racking my brain—and so are 
my councilmen. We are investi- 
gating day and night. 
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dventure in Hamelin Town 


A PLAY BASED ON BROWNING’S POEM “THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN” 


EVANGELINE AUSTIN 


MAN—You’ve got to work fast, 
Mr. Mayor. There is an angry 
mob outside, demanding that you 
rid us of these vermin, and at 
once. Here, I have a petition ir 
legal form, signed by a hundred 
influential citizens. The gist of 
it is, and I quote—“‘Rouse up, sirs! 
Give your brains a racking to find 
the remedy we're lacking, or, sure 
as fate, we'll send you packing!” 
End of quote. And they mean it, 
I feel sure. They’re not fooling. 
Better act fast. 

(Man, Woman, 
exit.) 

(As the door opens, noises are 
heard—auto horns tooting, shout- 
ing, jeering, shrill whistles, and 
the like.) 

MAYOR—I understand—only too 
well, “It’s easy to bid one rack 
one’s brain. I’m sure my poor 
head aches again, I’ve scratched 
it so, and all in vain. Oh, for a 
trap, a trap, a trap.” (Paces up 
and down the room.) First thing 
I'll do is clean house here. I'll 
fire the Commissioner. (Enter the 
Commissioner.) Well-ll-ll, it’s 
about time. Where have you 
been, Commissoner? Never mind. 
Sit down. Now, Commissioner, 
what are you doing about the rat 
situation? Something must be 
done immediately, immediately— 
do you hear? Or else— 

COMMISSIONER—Oh, I know, I 
know! If something isn’t done 
immediately you'll lose your job. 
If you’re not Mayor, I shan’t be 
Commissioner. 

MAYOR—Perhaps if we bought 
millions of traps? Sa-a-a-ay, we 
might make a deal! A man I 


and Aide 


know manufactures traps. 





COMMISSIONER—Not so good. 
We've tried traps. 

MAYOR—How about a reward? 
Say ten thousand dollars. 

COMMISSIONER—That’s not so 
bad. We could even be more 
generous. Why, if you did find 
someone to do this trick—I guess 
you'd be the people’s choice for 
permanent mayor. 

MAYOR (smugly)—Oh, I'll be 
satisfied with just one more term. 
But we've solved no problems yet. 
Who could do such a trick? I 
did hear of a wandering fellow 
who claims he can wave a wand 
or something and pests vanish. 
Too, too ridiculous! And he had 
an odd name--I just can’t recall 
what it was. 

COMMISSIONER— Was it by any 
chance the Pied Piper? 

MAYOR— Why, that was it! But 
he’s away off in Asia somewhere. 

COMMISSIONER—He’s our man. 
He ought not to be hard to locate. 
I have a friend in Spain who 
knows of him, and’I have a letter 
telling all about him. He does it 
with music. 

MAYOR—With music? Oh, fid- 
dle, that’s a fantastic idea. I 
wasn’t born yesterday and I don’t 
believe all I see in print either. 
I'll never believe rats can be killed 
by music. 

COMMISSIONER—He must have 
some power. His reputation— 
Here, listen to this. (Reads from 
letter.) “This fellow is able by 
means of a secret charm, to draw 
all creatures living beneath the 
sun, that creep or swim, or fly or 
run, after him so as you never 
saw! And he chiefly uses his 
charm on creatures that do peo- 


ple harm, the mole and toad and 
newt and viper; and people call 
him the Pied Piper.” 
MAYOR—Well, well, what are 
we waiting for? On your way— 
put an ad for a reward—ten thou- 
sand dollars in a purse, to the man 
who rids us of this curse, or words 
to that effect. Telephone Switz- 
erland, put it on the radio, the 
teletype, spare no expense—just 
locate him. 
COMMISSIONER—Good for you, 


Mayor. I shall get busy right 
away. But why not a bigger re- 
ward? Our treasury is full just 
now. 


MAYOR—Ah, yes, but on the 
other hand, don’t forget we have 
obligations. We can _ perhaps 
strike up a deal with this chap. 

COMMISSIONER—No, this time 
no deals! Let’s be fair—even gen- 
erous. Just remember this fact, 
Mr. Mayor. Promises are made 
to be kept, not broken. 

MAYOR—I’m the one to give 
orders here, Commissioner. You 
get the man; I'll attend to paying 
the bill. 

AIDE (entering)—Your Honor, 
there is a man outside. He says 
that he has come to see you about 
rats. 

MAYOR—Oh, that’s all anyone 
comes to see about; I’m going 
mad. I don’t want to see him. 
You tell him I’m busy, I’m out- 
any excuse— 

AipE—But this man says he can 
rid the city of rats. 

COMMISSIONER—That must be 
our man. 

MAYOR AND COMMISSIONER— 
Bring him in at once. 

AIDE (steps outside and re-enters 
followed by Pied Piper)—The 
Pied Piper! 

PIED PIPER--Mr. Mayor, I hear 
that you have many rats in your 
city. 

MAYoR—What is your plan? 
What is it? 

PIED PIPER—I have here a flute. 
When I play a certain tune, every 
rat in the city will come out and 
follow me. I shall lead them to 
the river where they will all swim 
out to sea. 

MAYOR (surprised) —And they'll 
all be drowned? We'll not be 
plagued with them any more? 
That sounds too good to be true. 
But, why, why will they all follow 
you? (Continued on page 82) 
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AN ACORN GAME 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





To play Acorn Toss you will need 
a number of small acorns and three 
containers of various sizes, one in- 
side the other. The containers may 
be a shallow box, a bowl, and a pan, 
just so long as there are good spaces 
between. Place nested containers 
on the floor in the center of a room 
or an open space outdoors. Measure 
and define a playing line. 

Give each player five acorns, 
which he should try to toss into the 
containers one at a time from the 
playing line. Have someone keep 
score. Count five for each acorn 
that lands in the largest container, 
ten for those in the middle-sized 
one, and fifteen for those in the 
smallest container. Empty the con- 
tainers for each new turn, 





WHO'S WHO IN STORYBOOKS 


Mary Elizabeth Scott 





1. Who had 500 hats? 
Uncle Wiggly 
Mr. Toad 
Bartholomew Cubbins 
2. Who was swallowed by a whale? 
Pinocchio 
Mary Poppins 
Elmer Elevator 
3. Who used to fear the dark? 
Smudge 
Boo 
Nils 
4. Who brought a crate of cats to 
Kansas? 
Gabe Slade 
Thidwick 
Windy Foot 
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FRONTWARD AND BACKWARD WORDS 


Bonnie Marg Wadewitz 





Pore o oo. oon 





Frontwards I shine at night; 
alae I am animals that live in 
old barns. 

2. Frontwards I am found on 
highway signs; backwards people 
plant flowers in me. 

3. Frontwards I am a chuckle; 
backwards I am an exclamation. 








Girls and Boys 


Section 
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AN OCTOBER PUZZLE 


Sheila Bane 





My first is in gate and also in gap. 
My second’s in nod but isn’t in nap. 
My third is in buzz and also in bee. 
My fourth is in sail but isn’t in sea. 
My fifth is in wig and also in hair. 
My sixth is in rent but isn’t in tear. 
The six letters hidden in this little 
rhyme 
Spell someone who scares folks each 
year at this time. 
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FIND THE WORDS 
Ettson Brooks 


~~ oD. o ~~ 





Each of these answers is a word 
made from some of the letters in the 
word October. 

1. The heart of an apple. 

2. You shell kernels from this. 

3. Something to wear on the foot. 

4. A narrow bed. 

5. An uninteresting person. 

6. A house for doves. 

7. Apart of all plants. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Animal Scene 


Can you unscramble the animals so that each is doing the correct thing? 
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LARGE AND SMALL PEOPLE 


inez Marie Ware 








You have read about these people 
in stories. Some are huge and oth- 
ers are tiny. Do you know them? 

1. Seven little men who helped a 
very beautiful princess. 

2. A boy who was no bigger than 
a thumb. 

3. A famous woodsman who had 
a great blue ox named Babe. 

4. Little men who could make 
shoes very well. 

5. The mighty warrior who was 
killed by a boy named David. 

6. A boy who watched tigers 
turn into butter. 

7. A little girl who lost her sheep 
and didn’t know where to find them. 

8. An Englishman who visited 
the land of the Lilliputians. 


A PAPERWEIGHT 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PRE PRIPPPP LOL ESL e or oe 








The next time you find a pretty 
smooth stone that is flat on one 
side, take it home for a paperweight. 

Scrub the stone with soap and 
water. Cuta small mat of felt and 
glue it to the flat side of the stone. 
Household cement should be used. 
This felt mat will protect a polished 
table or desk top. 

You may want to decorate the 
stone. Use enamel, India ink, or 
red fingernail polish. If the paper- 
weight is a gift for someone in your 
family, paint the family initial on 
it. If you live on a farm, you might 
paint your farm name. As a joke, 
you could use the expression, ‘“‘Hold 
everything!” 





PILE THE MATCHES 


Nelda Kurtz 





Give twenty-five safety matches 
to each player. Put a pop bottle in 
the center of the table. Each play- 
er in turr places one of his matches 
across the mouth of the pop bottle. 
The object of the game is to do this 
without knocking off any matches 
that have been placed there before. 

If any of the matches are knocked 
off, the player who did so must take 
all of the matches that fell to the 
table. If any matches fall inside the 
bottle, the player who caused them 
to fall must collect one match from 
each of the players for each match 
that fell inside the bottle. The play- 
er who gets rid of all his matches 
first is the winner. 
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SPIN THE GHOST 


Ethel Hulslander 








Cut a ghost and a circle from cardboard. 
Draw the ghost’s features and cut out the 
Make the letters in ghost around the 
With a brad, fasten the ghost 
Each player has a 


The let- 
ters that appear in the ghost’s eyes are to be 
covered with beans on the player’s card. Ifa 
letter is spun that he already has, he passes. 
The one who first spells ghost both ways says, 


eyes. 
circle’s edge. 
to the circle at the A’s. 
card like that at the right. 
Take turns spinning the ghost. 


“Ghost,” and wins. 








Ruth Everding Libbey 


WHAT JACKS ARE THESE? 
Elizabeth L. Heagy 





You can make a hood for one of 
your tiny dolls out of the heel of an 
old sock. Cut the sock off above 
the heel, and then cut across the 
foot of the sock just beyond the heel. 
See Fig. 1. 

Turn one edge back to make a 
smooth line around your doll’s face. 
Stitch this in place with colored 
yarn, leaving the ends long enough 
for tie strings. 

Take two little tucks at the back 
so the hood will fit around the doll’s 
neck. Your hood should now look 
like Fig. 2. 

If you use a sock of yorr father’s, 
you can make a hood for one of your 
bigger dolls. Before you cut up any 
sock, be sure that your mother says 
you can use it. 





Fig. ! 






1. Which Jack likes to paint win- 
dows? 

2. Which Jack holds candles? 

3. Which Jack has big ears? 

4. Which Jack is carried in 4 
pocket? 

5. Which Jack lives in the woods? 

6. Which Jack is a toy? 


f 


BOO HOO 


Ida M. Pardue 
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This is a Halloween party game. 
Choose one player to be the “owl” 
and blindfold him. The rest of the 
players are “ghosts.” They join 
hands around the owl, and move 
slowly in a circle. When the owl 

‘ wishes, he touches one of the ghosts 
and says, “Hoo is it?”’ 

The circle stops moving, and the 
player touched answers, “Boo!” 

If the owl can guess the name of 
the ghost, the two change places. 
If the owl does not guess right, he 
must try until he does guess cor- 
rectly. 
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THE GYPSY SPEAKS 
Ida M. Pardue 
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POPP COP 


I’ve crossed the gypsy’s palm, to 
see 

What some of you are bound to be. 

Just fill in each space with a rhyme 

And learn who will be what, in 
time. 


For instance, is your name Sawyer? 
The gypsy says you'll be a lawyer. 
In a circus, you’ll find Kate 

As a famous heavy - - - - - -. 

Amy King, of course, will - - - -; 
And Lester won’t do anything. 

A lucky girl is little Claire; 

She’s to wed a--------+---. 


Nell will - - - -, while Adelaide 
Will end up as a parior - - - -. 


Burke will - - - - - , and pious 
Dan 
Will make a devoted - - - - - - 


The greatest honor goes to Kent. 
He’s going to be - - - - - - - - -. 


KITCHEN CHEMISTRY 


Do you know that your mother 
is often a chemist when she works 
in the kitchen? We are going to 
do two simple experiments that use 
chemicals found in a kitchen. One 
of these chemicals is baking soda, 
often called sodium bicarbonate. 
The other is vinegar, which is a 
weak solution of acid and water. 

When these two substances are 
mixed together, a chemical reaction 
takes place. That is, the vinegar 
and the baking soda change, and 
other substances appear in their 
place. One of these new chemicals 
is carbon dioxide, a common gas. 
Chemists usually refer to this as 
COz. This means that the gas con- 
tains one part of carbon (C) and 
two parts of oxygen (O). 

For the first experiment, get a 
soft-drink bottle, a cork, vinegar, 


JACK-O'-LANTERN CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Lucile Rosencrans 





ACROSS 


1. Another name for country 
5. The opposite of off 
7. We make jack-o’-lanterns out 
of these. 
12. Monkey 
13. A small bed 
14. Not narrow 
15. North America (abbr.) 
17. Mister (abbr.) 
18. A creature that lives both on 
land and in the water 




















DOWN 


2. A spinning toy 
3. A fluid used for writing 
4. A country in one of the penin- 
sulas of southern Europe 
6. Autumn flower 
8. The opposite of down 
9. Cry of a cat 
10. Frozen water 
11. The opposite of yes 
16. A preposition 
17. Myself 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Robert Stollberg 
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baking soda, and a paper napkin. 
First put about a half cup of vine- 
gar in the bottle. Then wrap a 
teaspoon of soda in a piece of paper 
napkin. Roll up the napkin and 
slip it into the bottle. See Fig. 1. 
Hold the bottle at an angle so the 
vinegar and soda do not mix. Then 
put the cork tightly in place. 

Shake the bottle and then set it 
down quickly. Soon the CO: will 
develop enough pressure to blow 
the cork out of the bottle. Notice 
that a lot of foam is formed as these 
chemicals react with each other. It 
often comes right up out of the bot- 
tle. For this reason it is a good idea 
to do this experiment outdoors, or 
place the bottle in a pail or a pan. 


Z - 


For the second experiment, fas- 
ten a candle to the bottom of a glass 
jar with melted wax. The top of 
the candle should be about two 
inches below the top of the jar. 
Now make a solution of baking soda 
and water, using two teaspoons of 
soda to a cup of water. Carefully 
pour this into the jar until the solu- 
tion is about half an inch below the 
top of the candle. See Fig. 2. Next 
light the candle and let it burn for 
a few moments. Pour three or four 
tablespoons of vinegar into the jar. 
The soda and vinegar combine to 
form COz. This gas drives the air 
away from the flame and puts the 
candle out. 








From these two experiments you 
have seen how kitchen chemicals 
can be used to make carbon dioxide. 
Some kinds of fire extinguishers pro- 
duce CO: and the pressure of this 
gas forces liquid out of the contain- 
er onto the fire. Other fire extin- 


guishers put out fires by actually 
smothering the flame with carbon 
dioxide. 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Hello to all my new nieces and 
nephews. The Subscription Depart- 
ment infornis me that the old lady 
who lived in the shoe has nothing on 
me. In fact they say my family is 
growing at the rate of two thousand 
a week. 

I am certainly very grateful to 
all my last year’s nieces and neph- 
ews who hunted up cat schools for 
Agnes to attend. I am happy to an- 
nounce that Agnes is staying here 
with us. When it came right down 
to it, she decided she could not leave 
her friends. She is taking a corre- 
spondence course instead at the 
1.S.1.W.C. In case you have never 
heard of it, it is the International 
School for Intelligent and Wise 
Cats. I understand they have stu- 
dents enrolled from forty-one states 
and fifty-three countries and that 
some of the cats can miaow in elev- 
en different languages. 

I want to tell you about a new 
Aunt Grace contest. Agnes and I 
have some prize books for the best 
Halloween drawings. They should 
be done in paints or crayons, on 9” 
x 12” paper. There will be five 
prizes for the best pictures. You’d 
better get to work right now. 
Witches, goblins, ghosts—every- 
thing counts. Be sure to put your 
name and address on the pictures. 
I’ll be seeing you in spookland. 

Affectionately, 


Fart Grae 





Corncobs and pieces of dead cac- 
tus wood are easy to make into 
toothpick or match holders, or tiny 
flowerpots. They also may be used 
as nut cups, party-table favors, or 
place cards. 

Cut a piece of corncob about 1/2” 
high. Smooth the top with sandpa- 
per, and hollow out its center with a 
knife or a long nail. Decorate it 
with an acorn cap or with a section 
sawed from a pine cone. Glue the 
decoration to the side of the holder 
and paint a gold or yellow dot in 
the center. 
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Dear Aunt Grace, 

We have formed a “Girls and 
Boys” Club in our school. We have 
ten members. Each month one 
member will write to you. .. . 

Fred Aston, Minnesota 


Goody, goody. That means I'll 
get at least one letter from Minne- 
sota every month. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am sending you a copy of Mer- 
ry-Go-Round, our poetry book. We 
hope you will like it. 

Judy Copeland 
Dansville, New York 


Agnes and I think it is a wonder- 
ful book. Your school should be 
very proud of it. 


Dear Agnes, 

I am Sally Carter’s cat. I am 
on my fourth life because I have had 
three serious accidents. Please write 
and tell me what life you are on. 


Tabby 


I guess I’m only on my third. 
Once I had my tail caught in a rat 
trap, and then last spring, I had 
that terrific fight with Oscar, the 
print-shop cat. 


Agnes, her mark ate 
#3," 





CORNCOBS AND CACTUS WOOD 


Shawn Dennis 


Wash a section of cactus wood 
about 1%” high and sandpaper the 
top. If you want to, you can give 
the wood a coat of clear varnish. It 
can be decorated by modeling a 
small cactus to stand beside the 
holder. Mold flat, oval leaves from 
plaster of Paris, plaster, whiting 
clay, or from dough made of one 
part cornstarch, two parts salt, bits 
of cotton pulled to shreds, and a 
little water. When it has set, paint 
it a bright color. 

Paint with enamel the top of a 
flat tin fruit-jar lid. When dry, 
glue a piece of felt, flannel, or silk 
to the bottom of the lid. Glue the 
cactus to the center of the top of 
the jar lid with the little plant be- 
side it. Use a similar base for the 
corncob section. 

By attaching a tiny square of 
white paper to the holder you can 
have a combination nut cup and 
place card. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
























GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 





Stand-Up Black Cats 


FOR ALL GRADES 

















CAT 1 


Fold 
\ 











THESE simple cutouts, which ap- 
pear to have three dimensions, 
are useful for schoolroom decora- 
tions, party favors, or table or- 
naments. Children can make their own 
patterns for the cats, and experiment 
with other three-dimensional animals. 

The three cats in the photograph 
were made from black construction pa- 
per and assembled as follows: The 
legs for Cats 1 and 3 as shown in the 
drawings were cut double on folds of 
paper and slipped into slits in the bod- 
ies where the word "Cut" appears. (The 
tail for Cat 3 was cut in one piece with 
the body.) The front legs of Cat 2 
were cut separately from the body and 
pasted at point marked "Paste."’ The 
double legs enable the cats to stand. 

White crayon was used to outline 
the eyes, nose, mouth, whiskers, and 
toes of each cat. Cat 1 was given 
sharp teeth cut from white paper that 
hung from his upper jaw. 









Fold~ 
- 


front legs 


tail 
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A Stretchy Witch 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


BERTHA GROTTA 


Teacher, Second Grade, Monte Vista Elementary School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


CHILDREN love this witch made by simply folding construction 
paper accordionwise. The legs and arms are strips of paper 
about 1144” wide. The body is a strip 4” wide, with the top about 
61%” wide to make room to staple on the arms and head. The 
head, hands, and feet are cut out and stapled in place. 
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Cloth Scarecrows 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





OPAL HOAGLAND 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Madison, Nebraska 


SCARECROWS, such as these, make 
colorful room decorations during the 
early autumn season. Children will 
enjoy making them for they can use 
their creative ideas and imagina- 
tions. 

Scraps of various kinds of cloth 
and felt are cut in shapes of coat, 
shirt, trousers, and hat. Denim ma- 
terial makes good pants, felt is best 
for hats, while a plaid or checkered 
cotton is excellent for shirts. Wisps 
of straw may represent hair. 

Twigs form the legs and arms. 
The head is a piece of construc- 
tion paper. 

All the parts can be mounted on a 
sheet of orange, yellow, or lime con- 
struction paper. Some children will 
add straw, seeds, paper pumpkins, 
and so on, for background scenes. 

















Let’s Make Our Own False Faces 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





HELEN WOLFE 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Samuel Cupples School, St. Louis, Missouri 


WHAT'S more fun at Halloween than planning and making your 
own false face? There are a number of ways to make them, but 
for grades four through eight we have found the newspaper type 
the most fun because it allows for much originality. The follow- 
ing are step-by-step directions which the teacher may give the 
children. 

Paste together four layers of newspaper (12” x 12”), using 
plenty of paste. Now round off the corners. Hold this in front 
of your face, curving it around. 

Find where the point of your chin comes. Lower the paper 
and with your scissors slash the lower edge up to the chin point. 
Make several slashes about 1” apart along the lower edge as 
deep as the first slash. 

Cover a 2” x 8” strip of newspaper with paste. Use this 
as a foundation on the inside of the mask. Form the bottom 
curve of the chin by overlapping and pasting the slashed edge 
against this strip. Cup it into a curved edge like a chin. 

Put on the mask and touch the end of your nose. Mark the 
mask with a pencil at this point. Remove and cut out a circle 
about as big as a quarter. When putting the nose on later, be 
sure that most of this circle stays uncovered, although hidden, to 
permit breathing. 

This is your basic mask. While still moist, it can be molded 
with the hands in various ways. For example, if it is to be a 
witch, make the cheeks sunken, the chin pointed, and the mouth 
dented in. 

Be sure that the sides curve around your face. Let this foun- 
dation of your false face dry overnight. It should be placed to 
dry upon something such as a glass jar, so that its weight 
won't rest on the sides. Otherwise it will not retain its molded 
shape. 

When it has dried, add to it in different ways. If it is to 
be a clown, you'll want a big round nose. Wad a piece of pa- 
per, and put it in the center of a 5” square of newspaper which 
has been covered with paste. Bring the (Continued on page 86) 
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WOULD you like to free your pupils from the limitations of painting 
and poster making when they attempt to give visual expression to 
safety ideas? The following are some concrete suggestions which 
may be of help. Strive constantly for art quality, which means beau- 
tiful color, strong lines, and interesting shapes in an attractive ar- 
rangement. 


TRAFFIC SITUATIONS IN MINIATURE 


Girls and boys can utilize their enjoyment of toy autos by prac- 
ticing proper traffic procedures in a community of their own making. 
With the use of grocery cartons, clay, pasteboard, wood, paper, and 
paint,‘a model village can be constructed. Pedestrians can be mod- 
eled in clay, made of pipe cleaners, or sawed out of wood, and vehi- 
cles can be fashioned from various containers. Intersections like 
those shown in the model above can become the scene of motor and 
pedestrian traffic regulated by signal lights. 
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ART EXPERIENCES IN SAFETY STUDY 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 




































































SHADOW-PUPPET DRAMATIZATIONS 


Shadow plays tell safety stories too. (See sketches above.) Pup- 
pet figures seen silhouetted from behind a screen can walk down a 
stairway which is strewn with playthings, sit in a swing supported by 
a frayed rope, reach for something from a risky perch—all with dis- 
astrous results. The children will think of many possibilities for such 
stories. With accompanying sound effects and dialogue, many valu- 
able lessons can be learned informally. 


SLIDES ON A TOY-THEATER SCREEN 


Children are accustomed to seeing photographic slides projected 
on a screen. A series of hand-drawn pictures to use as slides can 
be combined with the toy-theater device. Instead of unrolling a 
continuous strip of pictures behind the toy theater's curtain-framed 
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opening, the pupils can put one slide after another into a groove 
made for that purpose behind the theater's face. 

The four scenes shown at the bottom of these pages are possibili- 
ties for a series of slides depicting safety on the playground. Each 
“wrong” picture should be followed by a "right" one. 

Another series, on safety at home, might include such wrong pic- 
tures as throwing a match in a wastebasket, drawing a knife blade 
toward one, tampering with electric sockets, and leaving an ironing 
board with plugged-in iron on the board. 
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PLANNING FOR SCHOOL SAFETY 


Any group of children can profitably make a survey of their own 
classroom, or of the whole school, for possible hazards. Then, when 
they have listed the danger spots, they should take some construc- 
tive action in regard to them. 

In first grade, the children can decorate a box, measure off 
areas on the cover, and punch holes in which to insert pencils 
(points down) when not in use. Each hole has a name label beside 
it. Scissors can be stored in the same way. (See drawing.) 

An older group may discover that a corridor or stairway has un- 
usually heavy traffic. They can make signs to put in conspicuous 
places, as illustrated above. 















































A ‘haffic- Light Game 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BEULAH M. COOMER 


Teacher, Third Grade, Henrietta Consolidated School, 
Jackson, Michigan 


O MOTIVATE the subject of safety at street crossings, I read a 

little story (see below) to my pupils, and showed them how 

to make a traffic light out of construction paper. After each child 

had made one, we had a safety march with lights at several 
corners. 


Betty’s Safety Game 


Betty lives in a house on a corner where there is a traffic light. 
She likes to watch the cars as they come to the corner by the light. 
If the light is green, the cars may go, but if it is red, they must stop. 
If it is orange, they must watch carefully. 

Betty learned that people who walk across the street must mind 
the colors too. She also learned that people must watch out for cars 
turning corners. She talked to her teacher about the traffic lights. 

“It is just like a game, Miss Mark,” said Betty. 

“Yes, Betty,” said Miss Mark, “and we can play the game at 
school, too.” 

“Let’s!” said all the children. 

So the children made traffic “lights” of black paper with red, or- 
ange, and green paper “lights” that would slip in and out. When 
they were finished, Miss Mark told Betty to hold hers up for the 
others to see. 

Betty slipped in her green “light” and the boys and girls went walk- 
ing by. When she showed the orange “light,” they all slowed down 
and looked very carefully. Then with her red “light,” she made them 
all stop. 

After that all the boys and girls took turns holding their “lights.” 
They thought it was fun to play the traffic-light game. 


Editorial Note: Some teachers find that young children are 
confused as to which set of traffic lights they should obey. To 
avoid this problem, they teach that the lights are for cars. 
When the red light tells the cars at left and right to stop, it is 
safe for the children to cross in front of them. 

There seem to be different points of view about the proper 
way to teach this important safety rule. How do you do it? 
Won’t you write and tell us. We should like to publish some 
letters on this subject in our column, First Class Mail. 
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Waking Wlurals for Halloween 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


HE children in the sixth grade are at 
7 a restless age. They don’t care to sit 
quietly and paint pictures. However, when 
there is a real need for them to make some- 
thing, they are willing to work overtime. 
For example, our sixth grade was planning 
a Halloween party. Murals were needed to 
decorate the gymnasium. ‘They would have 
to be very gay and large, for small pictures 
would look like postage stamps on the walls. 

In Illustration 1, you see one group of 
children looking at a mural which they have 


just finished. (We hung the murals in the 
hall until the party, as the art room wouldn’t 
hold them all.) The colors were brilliant 


blue, orange, red, magenta, purple, yellow- 
green, and some pure black. Notice the 
spooky-looking thin fingers of the ghost at 
the extreme right of the picture. The chil- 
dren also admired the cat. 

Illustration 2 shows children 
working on a mural pinned on 
wires at the front of the art room. 
They tried to make the witch look 
very mean. These children had a 
valuable lesson in co-operation. 

























IUustration 3 





Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Each child wanted hi§ own way, but on a 
group project such as this, no one child can 
draw each cat or witch exactly where he 
wants it or paint it the color he wants it to 
be. He must share these decisions with others, 

Illustration 3 shows the same children at 
work on the mural, which is placed on the 
floor where the painting can be done quick- 
ly. Notice that a different child is now 
painting on the witch’s costume. 

This experience was an excellent one for 
Joan, the girl wearing the dotted dress. She 
had the habit of beginning a picture and 
then throwing it away because she didn’t 
like her work, but this mural couldn’t be 
thrown away; the class intended to use it 
for the party. Joan was pleased when the 
children said they liked her contribution. 

In Illustration 4, Dickie, the boy with 
the diamond design in his sweater, is pains- 
takingly adding a line to the mural. See how 
intently he is working. ‘This was a good 
experience for him, because he often wasted 
his time in art class. 

Illustrations 5 and 6 show sections of the 
murals. The strong dark and light pattern 
was not an accident. We tried 
continually to get good dark and 
light patterns and to fill the space 
so that half of the picture was not 
left plain. Sometimes a cat had 
a yellow background behind half 
of him and orange behind the 
other half. The orange pumpkins 
often had dark green, dark red, 
or black eyes. 

In Illustration 7, Lynn proudly 
puts a hat on her friend Edna. 
Lynn helped Edna make the hat 
and the dress from wrapping pa- 
per. We are in a child’s world 
here. Who (Continued on page 80) 
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Illustration 1 


Textile Printing 





Illustration 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARTHA TURNER 





on Cotton Sacks 


Teacher of Design, Memphis Academy of Art, Memphis, Tennessee 


HILDREN like to put their creative talents 
C to use by making something that is both 
Both of these fea- 
tures were combined in the project of linole- 
um block printing on cotton-sack fabric. 


attractive and practical. 


Creating a design gave the children an ex- 
cellent chance to use their imaginations. Al- 
though our linoleum-block patterns were to 
be more design than picture, it proved helpful 
to show examples of early Pennsylvania Dutch 
folk art. 

Then the children made up their own de- 
signs. Most of the girls used flowers and birds 
in their designs. Some boys used animals. 
One used his scout. emblem. First they tried 
their ideas on paper. 

After deciding which of his designs was 
most attractive, each child drew it on a 
linoleum block, and proceeded to cut it out 
(Illustration 1). We used linoleum cutters 
for the work. They are sharp with a s ooped 
point, and children can use them easily. 

Clean white feed sacks (seen in Illustration 
2) proved to be one of the best materials for 
textile printing. They are soft and absorbent, 
and the paint prints quickly and smoothly. 
Their off-white color is a very effective back- 
ground. . Since there is over a yard of usable 
material.in each hundred-pound sack, that 


Mustratio 











size seemed best to work with, but some chil- 
dren used smaller ones. 

Textile paint was rolled out on a sheet of 
glass until it was well blended and slightly 
sticky. If a child wanted to mix his own 
shade, he put two or more colors on the glass 
and blended them until the paint was smooth 
and even. We used a regular printer’s roller, 
which can be obtained from any small print- 
ing supply store. The roller had to be well 
saturated with paint in order to have the 
block covered evenly (Illustration 3). 

The table where the printing was done was 
padded about one-half inch thick with old 
flannel or sheets. The children ran the roller 
over the glass, and then over the block. 

The block was then placed on the cloth to 
be printed. Pressure to print was applied 
by standing on the block while counting to 
one hundred (Illustration ’4). 


Illustration 4 



















Illustration 5 
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After printing, the cloth was tacked up to 
dry thoroughly (Illustration 5). Then it was 
steam-pressed with a cloth saturated with 
equal parts of vinegar and water to make the 
design permanent. Afterward the cloth was 
washed to remove stiffness. 

The girls and boys first made small tapestry- 
like prints, placing the blocks on the cloth in 
rows. Some of them used different colors and 
traded their blocks with other children so they 
could have a variety. 

With this practice, the children were ready 
to start printing on handkerch'efs, scarfs, 
shirt pockets, aprons, ties, skirts, and other 
articles. A large sack can be cut into six 
pieces for place-mat sets. 

The idea was very enthusiastically received 
by the children because the process of block 
printing includes such a variety of activities. 
They were pleased to make something perma- 
nent and attractive which would be of prac- 
tical use at home. 

The teachers felt that the project was an 
outstanding success because it aroused pupil 
interest, proved a good means of teaching cer- 
tain design principles, and called for consider- 
able motor co-ordination. Using the cotton 
sacks made the project an inexpensive one, 
and that too was a source of satisfaction. 
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CHILDREN will enjoy making this simple 
Indian handwork. Indian peace pipes can 
be made from clay bubble pipes. Have the 
children decorate them with bright-colored 
poster paint. When the paint is dry, give 
the pipe one coat of shellac or clear var- 
nish. Wait until the pipe is very dry; then 
tie a feather here and there on the pipe 
with a thin strip of leather. If real feathers 
are not available, make some from colored 
construction paper. 

Fold a piece of white paper in half length- 
wise and draw on it one of the katcina doll 
outlines shown here. Cut out and unfold. 
Draw in features, and color with bright water 
colors. 

A cutout of an Indian pottery bowl is 
made by folding a paper in half and cutting 
it in any shape that resembles half a bowl. 
Unfold and decorate with original or actual 
Indian designs. Brown, black, tan, orange, 
and gray are the best colors. 
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A Totem Pole 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LETTIE LEPANTO 
Teacher, Third Grade, Elementary School, Middletown, Kentucky 


CONSTRUCTION of a large totem pole of papier-mache proved to 
be a stimulating experience for my pupils. The class divided into 
five groups representing families of a tribe and planned the figure 
each family would construct for the tribal totem pole. 

After choosing the symbols, the groups began the actual con- 
struction of the pole. One group at a time worked with torn news- 
paper or paper toweling dipped in thin wallpaper paste. (If the 
paper is torn rather than cut, the lines of the pieces of paper will 
not show.) They molded the figures over bases of cardboard boxes 
and five-gallon fiber ice-cream containers that had been discarded. 
After each object dried, it was painted with tempera paints. A 
committee of boys nailed a long board against a standard, and the 
five figures were fastened to the upright, making a nine-foot totem 
pole. (How this project came about is described on page 78.) 





Courtesy, Louisville Courier-Journal 































An Autumn ‘ree 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


EVERY child in your classroom can help make this gay autumn 
tree picture. Cut tree and ground from brown paper, making it big 
enough to look well when mounted on a large sheet of blue con- 
struction paper. Then the children can tear small pieces of red, 
yellow, orange, and green paper, pasting them on the tree and 
ground to produce the effect of falling autumn leaves. Mount the 
complete picture on red, orange, or yellow paper, and put it on 
the bulletin board for everyone to enjoy. 





















































FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 


FOR simple Indian headbands, 
have each child draw on card- 
board three or four feathers, 10” 
long, and similar to the one be- 
low. Cut out and color with tem- 
pera paint. Slash the side of 
each feather, accenting with black 
crayon. The top of an old stock- 
ing, cut to 3” wide, makes the 
foundation. Snip two small holes, 
one above the other, for each 
feather. Put the band on the 
head, and stick each feather 
through the holes as shown. Fold 
up the end of the feather on the 
dotted line, inside the headband. 
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Cut- Paper Desigue 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


CHILDREN learn to design by experimenting with many different things. 
Decorating handkerchief folders is an interesting problem. The folders 
shown here are white and decorated with cutouts of colored contruction 
paper. Many different color combinations may be used. 

Handkerchief folders were brought to school and saved until there were 
enough for each child to have one. (It is a good idea to encourage chil- 
dren to save things that can be used again on other occasions.) 

Each design began as a square of colored paper one-half inch to one 
inch smaller in size than the folder itself. Some children liked to draw a 
flower on the square, cut it out, and paste it in place. The majofity, how- 
ever, preferred to fold the paper in half, and cut out a conventional flower. 
One child added four circles, one in each corner, but the children were not 
encouraged to cut many extra pieces. They were told, rather, to cut the 
designs quickly with only a few holes. In this way the design was made 
more bold and clean-cut and not cluttered with unnecessary details to 
rob it of its original rhythm. 

When a child had a design he liked, he pasted it on his folder. Any 
paste spots were easily removed with water and a piece of white cloth. 
After the designs were pasted on the folders, they were pressed overnight 
under heavy books to keep them flat. Every child succeeded in creating 
an attractively decorated folder using this method. 

The children were asked to make flower designs because they are good 
subjects for quick designs, and because the folders would then be appro- 
priate for birthday presents, or for other occasions. Then, too, the large 
flowers covered any soiled spots, commercial printing, or smaller designs 
already on the folders. 

A teacher who wants to teach design will think of many ways to use 
this cut-paper technique. Attractive greeting cards can be made by 


pasting a design on the cover of a folder and adding a verse inside. The 
designs may be used as patterns for tiles and for linoleum blocks. 
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Teachers’ Help - One - Another Club 











DEED-A-DAY CLUB 
MARY ANN WERNER 


E HAVE a Deed-a-Day Club 

\/ in our second- and third- 

grade room. The purpose of the 

club is to make the children aware 

of the many ways in which they 
can be helpful to others. 

It began during a citizenship 
period when we were discussing 
how parents and other adults help 
us every day. The children were 
eager to become—and remain— 
members of the club by doing at 
least one deed each day for some- 
one else. Examples of the deeds 
that some perform are: helping 
with dishes, minding a younger 
brother or sister, doing an errand, 
helping someone carry packages, 
and tidying their rooms. 

New ideas and suggestions for 
helpers spring up during each 
club period, and I believe that 
these children will someday be 
more responsible, efficient, and 
appreciative adults because of 
our Deed-a-Day Club. 


EURYTHMICS 
PATTIE ALLEN 


are enlivened, and the music 
period made more pleasurable, in 
the lower grades if work in eu- 
rythmics varies the regular pro- 
cedure occasionally. 

Marching to a rhythmic -rote 
song is a good start. Change the 
tempo at intervals until the chil- 
dren learn to respond easily to the 
altered time. 

Part of the class may sing a 
song while the other children act 
out the time. They run to eighth 
notes, walk to quarter notes, hold 
on dotted notes, and go slow on 
half or whole notes. 

Some primary music books fea- 
ture songs to which easy dance 
Steps are set. The songs have ex- 
planatory pictures and directions 
for dancing. 

Children greatly enjoy this 
rhythmic work. Much of it can 
be done in any free space that the 
room affords, even in the aisles in 
a school where no assembly room 
is available. It helps develop 
muscular co-ordination and grace 
of movement and brings a needed 
gaicty and relaxation so that chil- 
dren go back to their work with 


R= singing and note reading 


new zest. 








ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club _ invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
ideas which you would be willing 
to share with others. If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered rejected. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(If you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 








PLANTS FOR GIFTS 
HELEN DUNHAM 


T 1s usually an easy matter to 
I get slips from common house 
plants like geraniums, cacti, and 
ivy, which can be potted in tin 
cans brought by the children from 
their homes. Pebbles and char- 
coal should be put in the bottom 
of the cans, and plant food put in 
the soil. Tending these little plants 
may be an activity in connection 
with science study. For an art 
lesson, the children may decorate 
their “flowerpots” with a painted 
design or one made from con- 
struction paper. 
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USEFUL FURNITURE 
RETA L. SMITH 


HAVE found that an army cot 
I is a very convenient article of 
schoolroom equipment, in case 
there is a child who needs to lie 
down for a short time after hav- 
ing a brief illness or a slight in- 
jury at school. The cot is useful 
in dramatizations too. 

We purchased ours for a very 
small sum at an army surplus 
store. The pupils painted the legs 
and I brought a colorful spread 
and an army blanket. One of the 
mothers surprised us by making a 
comfortable pillow. - 


PAPER PLATES 
STELLA E, WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


O DECORATE a paper plate effectively, 

lay a piece of paper in the base of 

the plate. 

around the edge of the depression. 

this circle out. 
the center of the plate. 

One good way to do this is to make a 
balanced design by folding the circle into 
sixths. 
cut openings of varying sizes—on the folds 
(Diagram B). Or fold a square of paper, 
and cut some grotesque balanced animal 
forms (Diagram A). 
the paper in the plate. Trace the design 
through the openings. With this as a 
nucleus, parts may be added to the design 
freehand, to cover the whole plate. 

Color the spots brilliantly with any me- 
dium—crayon, water color, or tempera. 
Then color the entire background and the 
back of the plate. 


Run a fingernail, or a pencil, 
Cut 
On it make a design for 


While the paper is still folded, 


Unfold, and lay 


Finally apply several 


coats of clear varnish to make the plate 
more durable. 
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OUR MAGAZINE 
ARTIE J. NORVELL 


N CONNECTION with English 
I classes, my pupils prepare a 
school magazine. First I obtain 
newsprint or white wrapping pa- 
per. From this I make the blank 
pages of a magazine. Then the 
pupils design the cover and write 
news items about the people in 
school and in their own families. 

When these are. corrected and 
illustrated (where possible), I ap- 
point an editorial staff to assem- 
semble the news and fasten the 
original items on the blank pages 
with gummed tape. 

When the magazine is complet- 
ed we send it to a neighboring 
rural school to read, or we let 
each pupil take it home for one 
night for his parents to read. 

As the pupils become more ac- 
customed to making the maga- 
zine, individual talent develops so 
that the magazine contains car- 
toons, poems, and short stories. 


TO REDUCE GLARE 
HARRY ROBINSON 


UR room was in the new sec- 
O tion of our school and the 
walls had not been painted, but 
were chalk white. To eliminate 
the glare, it was decided that all 
bulletin boards be painted pale 
green. Colorful art work was 
displayed in convenient areas 
throughout the room. We found 
that we were much more comfort- 
able, and the classroom became 
a happy, busy workshop. 


OUR HONOR ROLL 
HAZEL K, ANDERSON 


T THE end of the first six- 
week period the name of 
every pupil in my fourth grade 
is put on the Honor Roll, which 
is posted in the room. I explain 
to the pupils that if they want to 
remain on the Honor Roll they 
will have to work and raise their 
average, or at least hold it where 
it is. If a pupil’s work drops, he 
will not be on the Honor Roll un- 
til he improves it again. No child 
is expected to make grades that 
he or she is not capable of mak- 
ing. The children compete with 
themselves for grades rather than 
with one another. 
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2. The coming of a new month is always of in- 
terest to young children, who eagerly count the 
days until some special holiday arrives. A dis- 
cussion of seasonal changes and of the daily 
weather with the class, results in much inciden- 
tal learning in the field of science. 


3. Try to correlate your seatwork with your 
reading, number, or social studies; then you will 
not be guilty of giving out purposeless “busy- 
work.” Your first-graders will advance in read- 
ing readiness by drawing freehand objects which 
can be cit out and mounted on charts to illus- 
trate the way similar objects are alike and dif- 
ferent—in color, size, and position. Concepts 
about relationships can be strengthened by draw- 
ing things that go together, in the city and in 
the country. 


4. Early in the year your children should under- 
stand the basis on which you mark their papers. 
Be sure they realize that ncatness is taken into 
account as well as correctness, when they are 
judged. Discuss arrangement with the class and 
have a definite place where the name is to be 
written. Have each child check to see whether 
his name is on his paper before he hands it in. 


5. Do you have a conversation period during 
the day when children can share experiences 
and show objects of interest, like a new toy, a 
fall flower, or an interesting picture, which they 
have brought to school? The alert teacher will 
learn much about her children’s interests and 
will get many ideas for language and science 
lessons from such iriformal conversations. 


6. Do your children understand what is meant 
by being a follower as well as a leader? Ex- 
plain the importance of each, and get them to 
decide on some of the qualities one should have 
in otder to make a good leader and a good fol- 
lower. Be sure that even your slowest children 
are given a chance to be leaders occasionally. 


9. When an art medium is being used by your 
class for the first time, remember that a period 
of exploration is required while the children get 
used to the feel of the new materials. It is most 
important to realize, too, that the process and 
its effect on the child is more important than 
the finished product. 


10. If your school library has only a small sup- 
ply of good picture books in it, borrow a few 
now and then from the children’s department 
in the public library. As you read the few lines 
of text under each picture aloud 
to your group, emphasize the 
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a high wind, or a rapidly darkening sky, pro- 
duce a definite reaction among the children in 
a classroom. Why not comment briefly on the 
change and allow the children a chaace to see 
what is happening? Sometimes a mere word of 
assurance is helpful to the worried child. 


12. Even the youngest child can understand our 
reason for honoring Columbus if you tell the 
story of the discovery of America very simply, 
using a vocabulary that is on the child’s level. 


13. If you live in a section where marked sea- 
sonal changes are beginning to take place, now 
is a good time to use the children’s interest in 
the colored autumn leaves and the activities of 
squirrels and birds as the incentive for a short 
unit about the preparations that people and ani- 
mals are making for the winter season ahead. 


16. Helping a child to grow into a thoughtful 
well-mannered individual is quite as important 
as guiding his progress in the tool subjects. Take 
a little time now and then to talk about good 
manners in the classroom. See whether the 
children know what things are proper for them 
to do when you are called away briefly; drama- 
tize the coming of a visitor; and get them to 
think about ways in which they can make their 
classroom a pleasanter place in which to live 
and work. It is not too early to explain the 
meaning of co-operating, since most report 
cards have a place for marking this quality. 


17. How amusing a paragraph can your third- 
graders write or tell when starting with a given 
sentence such as this? Brownie ran up to the 
clown and began to pull at his suit. 


18. Your children will enjoy making masks 
which they can wear on Halloween. Newspa- 
pers cut in 9” x 12” oblongs can be used for 
cutting freehand patterns which, when satisfac- 
tory, can be traced on heavy drawing paper. 
After the mask has been colored and openings 
cut for eyes and mouth, it can be pasted to a 
large paper bag which can be pulled down over 
the child’s head. The slit for the mouth and 
the eycholes must also be cut in the bag. Add 
hair, beards, and mustaches of paper curls. 


19. From the beginning of the school year, hab- 
its of neatness in the classroom should be en- 
couraged. It may take a little time to teach 
children to return chairs, books, and work ma- 
terials to their proper places, but the teacher 
will be rewarded eventually by the need of less 
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“housekeeping” at the end of the school day. 
Be sure you set a good example for the class by 
replacing your books and teaching aids when 
you finish with them. 


20. Jack opened a quart of milk and filled his 
pint vacuum bottle. Can your third-graders tell 
how much of the quart was left and why? 


23. Be sure your units are closely related to the 
child’s life, and that they provide opportunity 
for some firsthand experiences. The children 
should have a chance to take part in both in- 
dividual and group activities, so that they can 
share ideas and work materials. 

24. Don’t forget the value in dramatizing even 
the simplest story with your primary children. 
They will enjoy knowing the meaning and use 
of such terms as characters and properties be- 
fore the actual dramatization begins. 


25. Since an informal atmosphere adds to the 
enjoyment of poems and stories, it is nice to be 
able to have the children seated around you on 
the floor at times. Usable floor mats for such 
occasions can be made from old paper garment 
bags which the children can contribute. Cut 
each bag into the desired number of sections, 
fill each with several layers of newspapers and 
then sew up the ends with colored yarn. This 
makes an inexpensive “cushion” which can be 
replaced when soiled. Even the youngest child 
can help with the construction. 


26. If your children enjoy reading and saying 
poems together, you will find a great deal of 
fine material to use with them in a book called, 
Let’s-Read-Together Poems, an anthology of 
verse for choral reading in the kindergarten and 
primary grades. Row, Peterson and Company 
are the publishers. 


27. It is not too early for the children to make 
decorated folders in which they can start saving 
a penmanship paper each month. Then in June 
the papers can be put in a seasonal folder and 
carried home to show the progress made in writ- 
ing from month to month during the school year. 


30. Use the colored leaves the children bring 
in, with a few bright apples, some horse chest- 
nuts, or a small pumpkin, and make an attrac- 
tive “fall bouquet.” Arrange it on a low shelf, 
or bookcase, or even in the center of the library 
table. As the leaves arrive each day, and the 
bouquet is rearranged, it is easy to help the 

children learn to identify each 

kind by name. Beauty of form 





and read from the front to the 
back of a book, from left-hand 
page to right-hand page, and 
from Ieft to right on the page. 
If done incidentally each time 
you read aloud, the beginners 
gradually become acquainted 
with the correct progression. 


fact that we look at pictures { 


11. As every experienced teach- 
er knows, weather changes, like 
a sudden rain, a flurry of snow, 
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q) and color will also be observed. 


31. If you teach in a commu- 
nity where “tricks or treat” is 
an approved activity on Hallow- 
een night, have a talk with your 
* group, reminding them to be 
thoughtful of others while hav- 
ing their fun. A little discussion 
in which the children take part 
may mean that the doorbells of 
homes in which elderly people 
live will be rung fewer times. 
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“Day by “Day for October 


2. Seasonal material left up too long gives a 
classroom a neglected appearance which visitors 
are quick to observe. Have you posted a picture 
or two relating to October activities and holi- 
days to replace those you used at the beginning 
of school? The children will notice the change 
and you will feel rewarded for your efforts. 


3. Committees from your class may enjoy tak- 
ing charge of a bulletin board oer wall display 
devoted to timely pictures and topics of the day 
and will often contribute items of interest to 
the class which you may not have had the time 
to discover in your outside reading. 


4. Each month brings with it new opportunities 
for stimulating creative expression through the 
art mediums used by your class. If you are re- 
quired to follow a formal prescribed program it 
is still possible to have an informal lesson now 
and then which will give a chance for individual 
self-expression. A fall picnic, a game of tag 
foctball, and a Halloween party or parade are 
among the many seasonal subjects which will 
give practice in drawing figures in action. 


5. If you set a good example for your class it 
will be much easier to awaken their personal in- 
terest in good grooming. Whenever you have a 
free moment during the school day be sure that 
you renew your makeup, comb your hair, and 
brush your clothes so you will never look care- 
less and untidy. 


6. Are your library books displayed to the best 
possible advantage? By now you have prob- 
ably noticed the preferences of your children as 
they choose books for individual reading. If 
you do not have material suited to the range of 
reading ability represented in your class you 
may be able to supplement it by exchanging a 
few of your library beoks with teachers of 
grades above and below your own. Be sure that 
the books you borrow do not have the grade 
level indicated on them. The style and subject 
matter must not be too immature for the age 
level of your slow readers or you will destroy 
self-confidence rather than build it up. 


9. It is possible to get a rough idea of the value 
of a unit when the subject is proposed for study 
if you check by asking yourself four things. Has 
the problem been proposed because of interest 
shown by the children? Is it appropriate for 
the maturity level of the group? Does the prob- 
lem offer a real challenge to the children’s 
thought? Will it be possible to provide books, 
pictures, films, trips, and a va- 
riety of materials for firsthand 


Gor. Upper Grades 
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11. The subject of money is an interesting one 
to children of all ages. See whether they: can 
explain what “money” is. What unusual types 
of money do they know about? Do they know 
what is meant by “gold standard,” “medium of 
exchange,” “sterling bloc’? Can they tell who 
is in charge of the United States Mint in Wash- 
ington, D.C.? .Is there more than one mint 
and, if so, where are the others located? 


12. No doubt you will have an informal pro- 
gram of dramatizations, poems, songs, and brief 
talks on Columbus Day, planned by a committee 
of your pupils in case no co-operative school 
observance of the day is planned. 


13. After talking over the proper handling and 
care of the tools used in school for woodwork, 
clay and soap modeling, painting, and so on, 
check your class to see how many are familiar 
with the tools required for these types of work. 

Trimming shrubs, trees, and hedges 

Pulling tacks, nails, and spikes 

Sewing heavy leather 

Resetting a pane of glass 


16. As there are always a few pupils in every 
group who are such avid readers that they soon 
exhaust the supply of school library books, a 
few titles of additional books which may be bor- 
rowed from the children’s department of your 
public library may prove helpful to you. The 
child who enjoys travel and adventure will like 
Quest in the Desert, by Roy Chapman Andrews, 
while Helen Garrett’s story of moving to the 
country, Tophill Road, will delight the boys 
and girls who are interested in life on the farm. 
The Wonderful Baker, by Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
is the kind of story that is meant for sharing by 
reading aloud, as well as The Pennywinks, by 
Electa Clark, a jolly story of ten children. 


17. Be sure there is a place in your daily pro- 
gram which can be devoted occasionally to 
group discussions of problems related to daily 
living. What kind of street manners do your 
children have? Do they walk on the sidewalk 
three or four abreast. so there is no room for 
others to pass? Do they remember to open 
doors for older people and await their turn for 
attention when they go to the store? 


18. It’s not too early to start making papier- 
maché masks, party favors, place cards, and so 
on in art class to help encourage your children 
to have fun without disturbing others or de- 
stroying property on Halloween night. 






19. Make the most of small collections which 
can become the nucleus of a room or school 
museum if placed on display and classified prop- 
erly by the children. Even the smallest collec- 
tion will be of value and can be shared with 
other grades in the school. 


20. You are, of course, familiar with the need 
for giving simplified assignments to the slow- 
learning children in your class. Try to take 
sufficient time for making and checking these 
assignments so that the children having them 
will not feel neglected, or think that their work 
is less important than that of others who can 
complete longer assignments: 


23. How many in your class have a regular al- 
lowance? How many have “spending money”? 
Is it given to them or do they earn it? Is some 
saved regularly for a special purpose? For what 
things is it spent? Do the children understand 
what is meant by “a good buy,” whether they 
are purchasing a candy bar or notebook paper? 


24. Basic Facts about the United Nations is the 
title of an informational booklet which will prove 
helpful to you when planning your observance 
of United Nations Day. It can be obtained 
from the Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, for 
$.15. If you would like to purchase a small set 
of flags of the individual member nations, write 
to the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21. 


25. There are always some children who need 
definite, regular practice in writing even in the 
upper grades. Plan your time so that you can 
work with them while your other pupils are 
busy with a social-studies or language problem 
in which writing is involved. 


26. If you wish to do some choral reading with 
your group you will find that the poems, 
“Travel,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
“Western Wagons,” by Rosemary and Stephen 
Benét, are easily adapted for such use. 


27. If you are a teacher in a city school, check 
yourself now and then to see whether you are 
using every possible resource for teaching sci- 
ence through firsthand observation. Can your 
children name and recognize the types of clouds 
they see daily? Have they been taught to ob- 
serve the relationship between wind and weath- 
er? The monthly changes of the moon? Do 
they know why the daylight hours are becom- 
ing shorter during this season of 
the year? Have they kept a 








experiences relating to the unit? ¥ 
10. Try to take a few minutes \ 
now and then for evaluating the 
emotional and social growth of 
your individual children. Ask 
yourself whether the new pupils 
are well oriented to the school 
situation. Is there anything you 
can do to assist them to fit in? 
What have you done about the 
solitary individual who never 
gets into group games? 
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brief record of such changes? 


30. Be sure you are obtaining 
free teaching materials from ev- 
ery source which is available. 


31. Discussing sensible Hallow- 
een fun with your children may 
make them more thoughtful 
about their pranks, thus avoid- 
ing destruction of property and 
other unpleasant happenings 
during their evening activities. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 








UNUSUAL CLOCKS 
SISTER AGNES VERONICA 


ARLY in the term I make an 
E odd-looking “clock” for my 
class. I take a big red apple and 
stick twelve knitting needles into 
On the 
needles I put rose hips, balls of 


it in circular fashion. 
modeling clay, or other objects 
one on the first, two on the sec- 
ond, and so on, up to twelve. I 
make cardboard hands and fasten 
them with a large pin at the stem 
end of the apple. By using this 
“clock” the children soon learn to 
tell time, for often they know how 
to count, but do not always know 


the numbers on the clockface. 


THAT GOOD MILK 
iMY J. KING 


0o large a percentage of our 
T primary children did not 
care for milk. So, in addition to 
discussions during health class and 
poster work during art class, we 
made a table exhibit of a quart 
milk bottle child 


figures cut from mail-order cata- 


surrounded by 


logues and mounted in such a 
that they 


dancing around the milk bottle. 


way appeared to be 
Every day each child put into the 
milk bottle a slip of paper bear- 
ing his name for every glass of 


milk that he drank. 


a whole “bottle of milk,” and a 


Soon we had 


great many more children were 


drinking milk than had done so 
formerly. 


ENRICHING ENGLISH 
MILDRED M. SHULTZ 


Y PUPILS seem to be able to 
M give better talks if they have 
something in their hands to show. 
Grade six chose a topic in‘ history 
or geography. These children il- 
lustrated their talks with movies, 
reels, cards, 


slides, viewmaster 


magazine articles, or pictures. 
Grade five chose a product of the 
United food label 


from a tin can. Grade four se- 


States or a 


cured pictures of famous people 
or well-known geographic spots. 
Then they gave short talks about 
the pictures. 

The reports were also written 
to be posted on the bulletin board 
along with the pictures, ¢ ards, and 


The table held 


souvenirs, magazines, 


labels. exhibit 
produc ts, 


and pamphlets. 
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CLASSROOM DIORAMAS 
LOLA STANLEY 


N ORDER to give each pupil a 
I part in decorating the class- 
room for the various holidays, our 
room has been divided into com- 
mittees which take turns in ar- 
ranging our room diorama. 

The 
carton which is kept on top of a 
low bookshelf. 


with the exception of a three-inch 


diorama is a cardboard 


One entire side, 
margin, is cut out. The exterior 
is covered with dark crepe paper. 
The children paint scenery on a 
paper large enough to cover the 
back and sides of the interior. In 
front of the scenery they arrange 
figures made of pipe cleaners, and 
trees shaped from branches of 
If there are 
no special days to be represented, 


real trees or shrubs. 


scenes of different countries or re- 
gions being studied are depicted. 

From this activity the pupils 
learn art principles, acquire an 
understanding of how to work 
with others, and enjoy seeing their 


own work displayed. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 
CAROLYN J. KINGSBURY 


NE panel of our blackboard 
O is used for a daily newspa- 
per. Before the children arrive in 
the morning, I write announce- 
ments, new rules, plans, and so 
forth, on the panel with colored 
chalk. When the pupils come, 
they add the weather forecast 
(from the radio) and any news 
of their own. This is a valuable 
reading and language experience. 


FIELD DAY 
LUCILLE E. CAMPBELL 


N AUTUMN and spring, one aft- 
| ernoon a week, we go on field 
trips. When anyone in school no- 
tices a place, person, or thing that 
we could visit which would be 
interesting, he 
puts a note about it in a box. 
Each week we the best 
suggestion. It may be a pond, a 
factory, construction work, or a 


educational and 


choose 


person who has an unusual hobby. 


CAT ON THE FENCE 
GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teac he rT. 


His Halloween picture can 
3a be made by small hands. It 
may be used for a poster or a 
bulletin-board decoration. 

Cut the cat from a fold of black 
construction paper. Add gummed 
reinforcements for eyes, a small 
white triangle of paper for a nose, 
and thin strips of paper for whis- 
kers. 


Cut two paws from black pa- 


Paste them near the nose. 


per, a big orange circ le for the 
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Second Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 


a fence from white 
construction paper. Make lines 
on the fence with a black crayon 


moon, and 


to represent boards. 

When ready to paste, put the 
fence in place on the background, 
and the moon in the upper left 
corner. Then paste the cat peep- 
ing over the fence, and place a 
paw on either side of the head. 

It will be amusing to see cats of 
different sizes, shapes, and colors. 




















DECIDING ON GAMES 
FERNE MC KEE 


D’ THE pupils in your rural 


school have trouble in de- 
ciding what game to play? Mine 
did. This plan may help you as 
it did me. 

Make an outline of all the play 
periods for several weeks in ad- 
vance, and assign each pupil to a 
period in which he is to be the 
leader and decide the game to be 
played. Next rotate these names 
so that the pupils take turns at 
being leader for morning, noon, 
and afternoon periods. 

The children soon see that this 
arrangement is fair to all and take 
pride in being leaders. Many new 
and interesting games are intro- 
duced, and the game begins at 
once with no arguments which 
formerly consumed much time 
and spoiled the play periods. 


READING GAME 


CARMEN C. JORDAN 


HAVE found the following 
I game very helpful in teaching 
primary reading from the stand- 
point both of holding interest, and 
of teaching punctuation and word 
pronunciation. 

We pretend that the reader is 
driving a car. A _ périod or a 
question mark means “stop,” just 
as the red light on a traffic signal 
does. A comma means to pause 
as for the yellow light, and a capi- 
tal letter at the beginning of a 
sentence means “go” or continue 
reading. 

The children like this game and 
it holds the interest of the group 
while one child reads. 


READY SEATWORK 
NELLIE R. RICKER 


HE letters of each child's 
T name were pasted on card- 
board. This was put in an enve- 
lope containing duplicate letters 
on separate cards. When extra 
seatwork was needed, pupils at 
ranged the letters of their name 
to match the copy. Some children 
were soon able to make the name 
without the copy and to print it 
as well. 

This seatwork helped form 4 
habit of concentration. It cre 
ated a desire to make words, and 
easily led to recognition of words 
and letters not seen before. 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Vocal Musée 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


Please tell me when children in the 
lower grades should begin the writing 
of music. 

As soon as the reading of music 
has been properly taught, writing 
may begin. Just as a child must 
learn to form letters before he 
writes words, so he should learn to 
make symbols used in music before 
he writes music. 

The treble clef sign should be 
taught first. Have the children 
copy this on paper or on the black- 
board before placing it carefully on 
the staff. Practice. 

The children should also practice 
making sharps and flats before 
placing them on the, staff. Sharps 
are made this way not 
They are centered on the line or 
space, not placed just any old way. 
Practice making whole notes be- 
fore placing them on the staff. 

If care is used when first present- 
ing these symbols, the correct forms 
will early become fixed in the 
child’s mind. Writing the symbols 
should be more or less automatic 
before the child begins to really 
write down what he hears. 


The children in an upper grade are very 
uneven in their knowledge of music. 
What can I do to remedy this? 


The first step is to divide your 
group. It is futile to try to teach 
music to an ungraded class. A child 


who has never seen a reading book . 


wouldn’t be placed in a fifth grade 
and be expected to read at the 
fifth-grade level, for example. 
Having a few songs sung badly with 
half the class singing in a mono- 
tone is not teaching music. A class 
should be graded for music, the 
same as for any other subject. 

Work with the musical children. 
Explain to them the value of learn- 
ing to use the singing voice. Get 
them on your side—interested in the 
need for knowing music and being 
able to participate. Teach them 
to help the nonsingers. 

Work individually with the un- 
trained ones. Play games of match- 
ing tones. ‘Teach easy songs by 
rote (imitation). It takes a great 
deal of tact and considerable un- 
derstanding of psychology on the 
part of the teacher, but it is worth 
all the effort. 


peadio-Visual bide 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


Where may we secure information 
about films which could be used in our 
in-service teacher education program? 


“Films for Teacher Education: A 
Selected Bibliography” is the title 
of a bulletin by Nicholas A. Fattu 
and Beryl Blain. This pamphlet 
lists 178 motion pictures which 
have been selected as having value 
in teacher education. Suggestions 
for use are included in the descrip- 
tions of the films. The price of the 
bibliography is $1.00, It may be 
ordered from the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


ad 


Please publish a list of magazines which 
will give facts and techniques of value 
m our visual-instruction program. 


The following publications in the 
field of audio-visual instruction are 
worthy of your careful considera- 
tion. 

Audio-Visual Guide (formerly, 
Film and Radio Discussion Guide) 
Educational and 


> 


Recreational 


Guides, Ine., 172 Renner Ave., 
Newark 8, N. J.; 9 issues, $3.00. 


Educational Screen, 64 East Lake 
St., Chicago 1; 10 issues, $3.00. 

Film News, 13 E. 37th Street, 
New York 16; $2.50. 

Film World Magazine, 6060 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 28; $3.00. 

The News Letter, Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; $.25 
mailing charge only. 

See and Hear, 812 N. Dearborn 
St,, Chicago 10; 12 issues, $3.00. 


Sf 


Please tell me where I might obtain a 
film on Norway for use in a sixth-grade 
geography unit. 

The following films on Norway 
would be of help to you. 

Norwegian Children, one reel, 
black and white (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl.). 

Majestic Norway, two reels, black 
and white or color (Films of the 
Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th St., New 
York 19). 

Norway-Farmer, Fishermen, two 
reels, black and white (United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., 
New York 22), 


Your Counselor Sewice 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Social Studies 
HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Should there be a separate period for 
teaching the social studies in the pri- 
mary grades? 


In the primary grades the em- 
phasis in the social-studies program 
is not so much upon subject-matter 
content as upon experiences that 
will develop desirable social under- 
standings, skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes. For this reason, the social- 
studies units are usually not treated 
as separate areas in the primary 
grades; instead, they are correlated 
with the language arts, with con- 
struction activities, with art, and 
with music. 

Reading activities are quite often 
centered around social-studies units, 
such as the home, the farm, city 
helpers, transportation, and pio- 
neer life. 

Many of the language activities 
in both oral and written communi- 
cation are frequently correlated 
with the social-studies program. 
Group discussion, committee plan- 
ning, the relating of personal ex- 
periences, and group evaluation 
pertaining to the unit are illustra- 
tions of this point. 


No area lends itself better to art, 
music, and construction activities 
than does the social-studies pro- 
gram. It is apparent, therefore, 
that in the primary grades a corre- 
lation of social studies with several 
other areas is logical and desirable. 


¢ 


Please list creative activities for chil- 
dren in the third grade who are study- 
ing pioneer life. 

Using a story about pioneer life 
for a creative dramatization, in 
which the children plan the scenes 
and improvise the dialogue. 

Composing a group poem or in- 
dividual poems about pioneer chil- 
dren. 

Building a miniature representa- 
tion of a pioneer community. 

Painting a frieze or mural rep- 
resenting the activities of a pioneer 
family. 

Making a movie showing a day 
in a pioneer home. 

Visiting a museum or historical 
homestead where furniture and 
tools and other items used in pio- 
neer days are displayed. 


Meaningful pbrithmet0te 
FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Our third-grade class would like to 
know why IIIl is used on a clockface 
instead of IV. 


A pupil sent in this interesting 
question. Both usages are correct 
for writing the number four with 
Roman symbols. The earlier form 
of the Roman notation used four 
I’s to represent the number four. 
Later the subtractive principle was 
introduced. In this case limited 
place value is used in the Roman 
notation. 


4 


Should all phases of arithmetic be 
taught meaningfully? If not, what should 
be taught otherwise? 


There are two things in arith- 
metic which should not be taught 
meaningfully. They are the num- 
ber names and the number symbols. 
We cannot rationalize the names of 
the symbols. It is possible to show 
how the symbols 1, 2, and 3 came 
into usage but not the symbols for 
the other numbers. 

On the whole, the pupil must 
memorize the names of the digits 
by rote, as in the childhood rhymes. 
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Likewise, the pupil must learn to 
make the digits, preferably by imi- 
tation. The number names and 
symbols are the tools which enable 
the pupil to deal with number. The 
uses and applications of these tools 
must be meaningful in a modern 
program in arithmetic. 


e 


I need drill material in the basic proc- 
esses for grades seven and eight. Where 
can I get such material? 


On the whole, drill is not an ef- 
fective means for securing satisfac- 
tory results in arithmetic. 

An upper-grade pupil needs spe- 
cific helps in the processes. You 
should give a reliable diagnostic 
test in a process to detect his point 
of difficulty. If you do not have a 
standardized test for this purpose, 
use the oral-interview technique. 
Give the pupil an example in a 
process and have him state his 
thought pattern as he solves the ex- 
ample. After you point out to the 
pupil the sources of his trouble in a 
given process, he should be able to 
correct his deficiency. 
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Your Counselor Sewice 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the directions for sending questions—see page 65. 





Elementary Science 


GLENN 


O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 


S. Office of Education, 


some books 


Please list 
energy that pupils in the upper elemen- 
tary grades may use. 


about atomic 


Here are some. Most children 
will need some help in using them. 

You and Atomic Energy, by John 
Lewellen (Childrens Press, Inc., 
Throop and Monroe Sts., Chicago 
7). 

Picture Book of Molecules 
Atoms, by Jerome S. Meyer 
rop, Lee and Shepard, Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16). 

Young People’s Book of Atomic 


and 
Loth- 


Energy, by Robert D. Potter (Mc- 
Bride and Co., 200 E. 37th St., 
New York 16). 

4 


Science teachers say we teach the same 
things in elementary science that they 
teach later. What can we do? 


Do the junior-high-school teach- 


ers actually know what you are 
teaching in the elementary school, 
and do you know what material 
they cover? Has there been any 


joint planning between these levels? 
If science is considered as a con- 

tinuous program from kindergarten 

through senior high school and 


Washington, D.C. 

organized accordingly, a really ef- 
fective program is possible. Under 
such a plan, the problems become 
more comprehensive as the pu- 
pils progress, and they leave each 
problem with the feeling that there 
is still much to learn. 

Growth problem-solving skill, 
in development of scientific atti- 
tudes, in appreciation and interest 
in the environment are all as im- 
portant as the science subject mat- 
ter, and the growth in these impor- 
tant objectives continues as long as 
people keep on learning. 


° 


My class is interested in astronomy. 
How can we find out what planets are 
visible at different times of the year? 


Daily newspapers frequently car- 
ry this information in connection 


with their complete weather re- 
ports. Nature Magazine and Sci- 
ence News Letter also publish it. 


These are probably available in 
your local public library or in a 
high-school science library. If there 
is a planetarium or an observatory 
near you, the information can be 
obtained from those sources. 


Reading aud Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Profe ssor of Education, 


State 


Teachers College, 


Fredonia, New York 


Is it all right to have third-graders 
write spelling words in manuscript un- 
til they know cursive letters thoroughly ? 


You are correct in encouraging 
the use of manuscript writing in 
spelling lessons until the children 
have become thoroughly familiar 
with cursive writing. few weeks 
of practice should familiarize the 
pupils with most of the cursive let- 
ter formations. However, you will 
need to give concentrated attention 
to the more difficult letters, such as 


K, F, and b. 


Would you advise me to teach phonics 
to my first-grade reading class during 
the first part of the school year? 


No, you should not teach phonics 
in the early part of the year, for 
during this particular time the chil- 
dren learn words through the mean- 
ing attached to the word in the con- 
text, through configuration, and 
through repetition in readers, seat- 
work, and blackboard stories 

When well along in preprimer 
reading, some children will begin 
to notice of their own accord that 
certain words begin alike. ‘These 
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children should be encouraged to 
compare the beginning of a new 
word to that of words they already 


know. ‘This comparison may be 
made between the “looks” of a 
word or, less likely at first, the 


sound of the first letter. Later on, 
the children will note differences in 
the ending of words like walk, 
walks, walked, and walking. They 
will also learn to note that a word 
like milkman is made of two words. 


+ 


Where can I find plays to be presented 
by elementary-school pupils in connec- 
tion with various holidays? 


Program Selections for All the 
Year and the Golden Book of Pro- 
grams are two books containing 
plays and other program material, 
some of which has been reprinted 
from Tue Instructor (F, A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$1.50 each). 

The drama periodical Plays in- 
cludes plays for various holidays 
and special occasions. Collections 
of these plays can be purchased 
from the publisher, Plays, Inc., 8 
Arlington St., Boston 16. 
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xed aud Kandwork 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


I should appreciate your telling me how 
I can help my children work in a free 
manner with tempera paints, 


Have them paint a definite sub- 
ject quickly. For example, a lake 
or river with trees and houses or a 
horse or dog or child on the shore 
or bank. Then ask them to put 
the reflection upside down very 
quickly, and even more quickly, 
with a large brush, put in strokes 
for the water. Encourage them to 
choose turquoise or royal blue or 
green or yellow green or all of them 
with spots and strokes of each. 

If the children have never seen 
a lake, have them quickly paint 
land, sky, clouds, and cactus or 
trees whichever is most familiar to 
them. 


° 


Please suggest materials and techniques 
my fourth grade can use for black-and- 
white illustrations in our school book. 


On ordinary manila drawing pa- 
per make lines for sketches and de- 
signs with white wax crayon, press- 
ing hard. After sketch is made, 
cover entire paper with black tem- 
pera paint. The white will show. 


What can I do to help my third-grade 
children decorate their classroom for 
Halloween? 


Provide them with black and or 
ange paper, manila drawing paper, 
wax crayons, scissors, and paste, 
Usually they will do the rest. 

Occasionally a third grade is very 


poor in drawing. They may need 


help in drawing skeletons, jack-o’- 
lanterns, cross cats, bats, owls, and 
witches. A few quick drawing les: 
sons on these things will help them 
to work out arrangements for bul- 
letin board and windows. 


5 


How can I, a new teacher, get my fifth- 
graders to clean up the room at the end 
of the art period? 

Ask each child to have you O.K. 
his desk before he leaves. He will 
get the habit of putting things 
away. Later it will not be neces- 
sary to do this. Have enough rags 
on hand for cleaning hands, desks, 
and so on. Use newspapers to cov- 
er the floor where work is being 
done. Chiidren can work better 
if they need not be too careful 
about not spilling anything. 


Child Development 


PAUL L. HILL 
Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 


Public Schools, 
What point of view in regard to 
achievement should be taken with chil- 
dren who make a slow start? 


Every child has a right to the 
feeling that he is making progress. 
This feeling can be helped by con- 
sidering each child’s work in re- 
lation to his own previous work 
rather than in terms of some stand- 
ard which is expected by the end 
of the year. 


~ 


Will you please explain how extensively 


guidance work is carried on in your 
school? 


In our schools, guidance starts 
with the general objective of meet- 
ing the basic psychological needs of 
children. As part of the routine, 
tests of academic ability and of 
achievement in academic subjects 
are given the kindergarten, third, 
and fifth grades. Tests of achieve- 
ment are given in April or May of 
each year to all children. 

When a child comes to our 
schools from another school, a com- 
plete initial psychological examina- 
tion is made, which includes an in- 
dividual test of intelligence and 


Winnetka, Illinois 


some play-therapy opportunities to 
express his anxieties, frustrations, 
aggressions, and so on, so that we 
may know what his psychological 
needs are. 

In addition, whenever a child is 
not adjusting to school, because of 
either learning or social difficulties, 
we make a follow-up study to get 
at the causes of his trouble. 

Not many schools provide this 
amount of intensive psychological 
study. However, it is possible for 
a teacher with insight and a sincere 
desire to understand and help her 
children to go far in this direction. 
Developing insight into the needs 
of the children is a long-time job 
and is presumably the goal toward 
which you are working. 


¢ 


Please tell me how to lead a group of 
mothers in a discussion of sex education 
in our elementary schools. 


Brief suggestions and a selected 
bibliography on this subject may be 
secured by addressing your re quest 
to Mr. Paul Hill, in care of THE 
Instructor, and enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 
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that was put oul 


| iP a foggy night in London town in 1866. 
You’re groping your way over the slippery cobblestones, when you 
suddenly stop. By Jove!—there’s a red glow ahead, followed by an 


ominous chugging. 


It draws nearer, nearer. Then—you realize what it is. Just a red lantern 
held by a man walking ahead of one of those amazing new steam-driven 
highway coaches. 

For England has just passed the Red Flag Law. It decrees that these 
monsters of the road have to be led by a man. During the day, he must 
wave a red flag—at night, a red lantern. 


* * * 


That’s how it was during the very early days of the coaches, cabs and 
horseless carriages that finally became the modern automobile. 


Many foolish laws were passed, in this country as well as abroad. In many 
places, men had to lead vehicles and give warning. These vehicles were 
even banned in some areas. Newspapers and magazines sounded alarms 
against the “devil wagons.” 

Matter of fact, the dreamers who worked on those primitive vehicles— 
and the people who dared to buy them—were not much concerned with 
safety. They simply wanted something that would run. 

Today, of course, your safety is as important to automobile makers as are 
comfort, performance, sturdiness, and styling. 

At General Motors, for example, we have a Safety Engineer and a Safety 
Committee of engineers from the car divisions. This group continually 
checks the safety of even minor changes before they go into production. 
We also spend a lot of time on such problems as—how far will a car travel 
after the brakes are applied, under all road conditions? In fact, you may 






by the automobile 


&, 








have seen the GM Braking Charts which are used in many schools—or 
our films on safety. 

Today’s traffic laws are very sound, of course. But it’s still our job to keep 
making cars better and better—and better. 

That’s why our research men, engineers and production experts keep 
trying to make motoring safer, as well as smoother, more comfortable, 
more economical, 

And that’s why so many folks will tell you—‘‘you can’t beat a GM car 
for value!” 


He ENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast; 


CHEV I z . 
VROLET © PONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE © BUICK ® CADILLAC © BODY BY FISHER © FRIGIDAIRE 





NOTE TO TEATHERS: Reprints of this advert 


Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, 





YOUR KEY To GREATER VALUE 





Q@MC TRUCK & COACH ¢ GM DIRSEL © DELCO © UNITED MOTORS SERVICE ¢ AC SPARE PLUGS 


rs in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available ypon request, 
New Horizons," may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room |)-1701, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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This is a scientifically de- 
signed set of mathemat- 
ically fitted shapes — not 


just play blocks. Pupils 
can assemble any object, 
flat or in three dimensions. 


Available through Reputable 
School Supp!y Houses—or 
Write Direct to 


A NEW and NATURAL 
AID for DEVELOPING 

the CREATIVE POWERS 
of YOUNG CHILDREN 


INVENTION SALES CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Approved by Eminent Child 
Psychologists and Educators 


Here is a psychologically sound educational aid 
for elementary teachers Ninety-six large, 
mathematically fitted blocks, comprising 16 basic 
geometric shapes the child with un- 
limited opportunity to satisfy its natural instinct 
for “building” . . . Young imaginations are stim- 
ulated, and under the guidance and control of 
the teacher, creative abilities and manual deft- 
ness are rapidly developed. 


provide 








INVENTION SALES Co. 





20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
ILLINOTS 


CHICAGO 6G, 


OF FINE WOODEN NOVELTIES 
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Economical 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


Cuprex 


A Merck. Product 
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One - Treatment 
Method for 


STUDENTS 
HEAD LICE 


\\ 
ef The PERSONAL 
INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 402. bottles 
At Your Drugstore 
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Better Assembly Programs 


RUTH ANNE KOREY 


Assistant Principal, Public School No. 181, Brooklyn, New York 


HE assembly program was only 

half over, but the audience 
was getting restless. The children 
who were giving the performance 
had worked hard, and so had their 
teacher. The costumes were au- 
thentic to the last. detail, the set- 
ting was elaborate, the properties 
carefully chosen. The actors knew 
and spoke their lines well. But 
down in the audience there was a 
shifting of feet and a squeaking of 
chairs that definitely spelled inat- 
tention and boredom. What had 
gone wrong? 

The actors were seated around 
a festive table. One after another, 
they stood up to speak, telling 
about the history and significance 
of the holiday being celebrated. 

We have all seen plays with a 
similar pattern. Sometimes the 
scene is the assembly of the Unit- 
ed Nations, sometimes the Pan 
American Union, sometimes a class- 
room. ‘There are twenty to forty 
pupils on the stage, and each in 
turn comes forward to speak. 

This is the only motion visible. 
All during the long half hour, the 
actors just sit or stand in their 
places. The stage picture that the 
audience sees is always the same. 
The difference between this. play 
and an interesting play is that the 
former is static; the latter moves. 

There are two kinds of motility 
needed for a successful perform- 
ance. The first is mental; the sec- 
ond, physical. Both are important. 

A good play should have a plot, 
a central character in whom the 
audience is interested, a problem 
to be solved, and suspense leading 
to a climax. The audience will 
not be restless if they are wonder- 
ing what will happen next. Who 
will marry the princess? How will 
the children escape from the witch? 
Will Mary find the money she lost? 

In addition to the main plot, 
there is a brief, passing type of 
suspense which is also desirabie. 
In the first scene of a Columbus 
Day play, for instance, the audi- 
ence wants to see how Columbus 
will persuade Qucen Isabella to 
help him. In another play there 
are repeated references to a beau- 
tiful princess or a -wicked witch, 
and the audience eagerly awaits this 
new character’s entrance. 

Does this mean that every assem- 
bly program must be a play with a 
plot? Does it rule out mere pag- 
eants? How about Easter parades 
and Memorial Day 
These, of course, have their place, 
but the parade or procession gains 
in emotional appeal if it is present- 
ed as the final scene or climax of 
a play with a plot. 

In addition to movement of 
the plot, there should be physical 
movement in every play presented. 
This can be achieved in several 
ways. 

First, there should be changes of 
scene. These changes need not be 
elaborate or numerous, but two or 


processions? 


three different scenes are better 
than just one scene. A few corn- 
stalks can suggest a field; large cut: 
out trees mounted on a screen Cart 
be a forest; a few chairs and a 
table may represent a room. 

Within the scene, there should 
be action, too. Characters come 
and go. The doorbell rings. A 
messenger arrives. Grandmother 
rocks in her chair. 

Much of the action advances the 
story, but much of it is just stage 
business, creating a sense of real- 
ity and developing characteriza. 
tion. Ten-year-old Billy enters 
with a clatter of skates, noisily 
tossing them in the corner; Father 
takes off his hat; Mother puts on 
her apron. 

One ingenious teacher, working 
with a self-conscious group who 
gave a stiffly correct performance, 
thought of putting a large bowl of 
popcorn .on the coffee table of 
the stage set. “Keep helping your- 
selves,” she told the actors. The 
popcorn did the trick, and none of 
the characters remained woodenly 
in their chairs. They kept jumping 
up for another helping of popcorn, 
and the result was a realistic fam- 
ily scene enjoyed by the audience. 

Much of the necessary stage busi- 
ness is suggested in the play manu- 
script, but the participants should 
be encouraged to put in extra 
touches of their own and even ad- 
ditional lines, if possible. Bits of 
humor and local or timely refer- 
ences will hold the audience’s at- 
tention. 

In conclusion, here are a few 
rules to follow. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but in general the per- 
formances will be more lively if 
you observe these cautions. 

1. Don’t begin your play with a 
crowded stage or with all you 
characters present. This makes it 
hard to identify the characters. It 
also precludes one type of suspense 
—wondering when, how, and why 
someone will appear. | 

2: Don’t leave your characters 
on the stage after they have done 
their part. Let them exit and re 
enter if necessary. Their coming 
and going adds interest. If they 
stand around, they merely clutter 
up the stage. ; 

3. Try to avoid deprecating 
statements. If one of your chat 
acters keeps saying, “History 
boring,” or “Good books are dull,” 
your play may succeed in proving 
just that, instead of the opposite 
which you intended it should. 

4. If you have a program maée 
up of speeches, dances, and song 
without any plot, give special at 
tention to variety and action. Fot 
example, clear the stage after each 
number; have the dancers leave the 
platform. and re-enter when they 
are needed; regroup the singe 
each time they appear; and valy 
the number of persons on the plat 
form. This will keep the performer 
ance lively. 
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“Tome 4 
Coca-Cola” <7 
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» 
ais, 


... password 
to refreshment 
in the phoenix 
of the Pacific 


Resurgent Manila 

enjoys refreshment 
from one of the world’s 
largest Coca-Cola bottling 
plants—and one of the 
newest. In the 
Philippines as every- 
where else, Coca-Cola 
is the choice of 

those who like to 

work refreshed 

and play 
refreshed. 


Reprints of the picture in this udvertisement, without the advertising text, for use in your 


classroom, 
will be sent free upon request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fieer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 
out chorge, you con obtoim 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 
history pointings, suitable for framing. 
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Dept. Al 

Priladeiphia 41, Pa 

() | emciosse 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS | 











Some Experiments about Air 


LELA HEASTON TERREL 


Teacher of Science, Central School, Huntington, Indiana 


our boys and girls will enjoy 
¥ learning about the properties 
of air by performing the following 
simple experiments. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Air Takes Up Space 

You can prove that it does by 
into a paper Hold 
the top shut so no air can escape. 
Feel the bag. The air that you 
blew into it makes it swell out. 

Cut a hole one half inch wide in 
one end of an empty box that has 
a cover. Now squeeze the sides of 
the box together and you can feel 
the air come through the hole. A 
candle flame placed in front of the 
hole will flicker from the air rush- 
ing out. 


blowing sack. 


Air Offers Resistance 

Tie a string to each corner of a 
large handkerchief. Make all the 
strings of equal length. Tie the 
four strings to one weight. Fold 
the handkerchief and wind the 
strings around it. Then fold the 
handkerchief around the weight. 


Throw the bundle high into the air 
out of doors. It will open up and 
slowly float to the ground. The ai: 
pushing up into the opened hand- 
kerchief keeps it from falling too 
fast. This is how a parachute works. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 

Air Exerts Pressure 

Light a candle. Let some of the 
melted wax drop in the bottom of 
and anchor the candle 
Partly fill the saucer with 
water, keeping the candle lighted. 
the candle so 
that its edges are in the water in 
the saucer. When the glass is first 
turned over, there is no difference 
in the level of the water inside and 
outside the glass. After the oxygen 
inside the glass has been used up, 


a saucer 
there. 


Invert a glass over 


the pressure of air outside the glass 
is greater than it is on the inside. 
This outside then forces 
the water up inside the glass. 


pressure 


Hot Air Rises 

Balance a yardstick by tying a 
string around it in the middle. 
From each end of the stick suspend, 
open end down, a five-pound paper 


grocery bag. Make sure that the 
yardstick balances as perfectly as 
possible; have the room free from 
drafts. Hold a lighted candle below 


—t— 








tal’ 


one bag so it will heat the air in- 
side. (Be sure the candle is not 
close enough to the bag to set it on 
fire.) This bag should begin to rise 
because the air in it is warm. 
Warm air always rises, while cold 
air descends. 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


Cold Air Contracts 
On a cold fall day, blow up a 


football indoors. Then take the 
football outside. It will soon be 
soft. The air inside the football 


has been cooled off, and it will no 
longer push out so hard on the 
covering of the ball. This simple 
test will prove that warm air ex- 
pands, or takes up more room, 
while cold air contracts, or takes 
up less room. 


Barometer Shows Atmospheric Pressure 

A simple barometer can be easily 
made. Fasten the bottom half of 
a round balloon airtight over the 
mouth of a quart milk bottle by 
means of a double rubber band. 
Put a strip of glue on the balloon 
rubber from the middle to one side. 
Lay a soda straw on the glue, being 
sure that one end of the straw 
comes to the middle of the rubber. 
Hold the straw in place on the rub- 
ber until the glue has stuck. Insert 
a matchstick into the other end of 
the straw for a pointer. 

Place the barometer so its point- 
er is near a piece of paper pinned 
to the wall. Mark the position of 
the pointer each day. When the 
atmospheric _ pressure the 
straw and pointer will rise. (This 
barometer is only accurate when its 
temperature is kept constant. ) 


rises, 
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GLORIOUS 
DAYS IN 


NEW YORK 
$4250 PER PERSON 


(2 IN A ROOMY 
— INCLUDES — 
Choice Room with Bath & Radio 
~ 3 Days & 2 Nights ~ Complete 
Breakfast in Dining Room, in 
: cludes Tip. ; 
Empire State Bldg. Observation Tower = | 
Radio City Music Hall - Lecture Tous 
of N.B.C. Radio & Television Studios < 
Choice of Other Selected Attractions 
Single Room $1.00 Additional per Day 
~ Twin Beds $.50 addtl. per Day. per | 


Cink 
Hotel YCAOULLY | 














F. N. McBRIDE ; 
Managing Director 





227 W. 45th St., Just off B’way 








For Your Duplicating Pleasure 
Send for FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 
32 NEW PUBLICATIONS 


@ For Any Liquid, Spirit or Direct Process, Duplicate 
@ For Any Gelatin Duplicator 
Each Title contains 30 Masters (8% x 11) 


Heat-Sealed in Moisture-Proof Cellophane Envelope 


Material appropriate for all seasons 
Monthly Art Aids and Holiday Posters 
Outline Maps——Eastern and Western Hemisphere 
Arithmetic, Grades 1 - 4 
Math Mastery Units, Grades 7-12 
English, Grades 2 - 6 
Reading, Grade 1 
English Mastery Units, Grades 7-12 


Extra Long Runs | om Brilliant Copies! 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 


Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 
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i Thousands now earning big money 
selling Christmas Cards, Gifts to 
friends, others. YOU CAN TOO! 
Orders come easy for exclusive Per 
sonal Christmas Cards at SO for $1 
and up, Gift Wraps, Religious, Nov- 
elties— 161 money-makers! You 
make up to 100% cash profit! 

EARN $S0O in SPARE TIME 
Selling just 100 boxes amazing 2l-card fi 
assortments paysyou$50. Extracashbonus, 
Also 25th Anniversary Premiums, Pin 
for nizations,too. Send yourname,sé 
dveaslor Freesamples Personal Christmas 
Cards and Assortments on approval. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc, Dept.0- 
749 M Ave., Roch 2, 4%, 


Choir Koles 


SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-61 
Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 
*x 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 
New York 1, N. Y. 366 Fifth Avenue 
Champaign, Ill. Chicago, I 
1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker D. 


Sell 
Exclusive 
New 
CHRISTMAS 
ARDS 
With Nome 


50 ‘1 
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Write For 
FREE SAMPLES 




















FLANAGAN’S |, / 
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68th ® Creative Activities 

Year @ Workbooks For All Us 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

® Phonics, History, Plas 

@ Travel—Story 

© Primary Work, Poster? 

© Entertainments, ete. 

@ Several Thousand 








Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog #2 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
730 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
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Rhythm Band Book 


The educational and recreational values 
of the rhythm band, in music and in char- 
acter building, will surprise you. Work 
in such a band develops a feeling of 
rhythm, prepares the child for later instru- 
ment work, and increases enjoyment of 
music in all forms. This book explains 
just how to start and direct a rhythm 
band. It describes the instruments (with 
illustrations) and shows how children can 
make their own instruments if they desire. 
Paper Cover. ....$1.50 The book includes 38 large-page scores 
Hard Cover _...$2.00 of waltzes and marches. 
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Stories to Read and Tell 


139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion. Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A ciassified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, that are suitable for 
every school month, and that help to pro- 
Paper Cover $1.50 mote an understanding of other nations 
Hard Cover $2.00 and peoples. 





ANY BOOK ON 


THIS PAGE. 





Send us two new subscriptions (other than your own) to 
THE INSTRUCTOR and we will mail you absolutely free your 
choice of any book on this page (excepting EVERYDAY 
GAMES FOR CHILDREN, for which you must send three 
subscriptions). We can not count your own subscription 
toward this bonus. 

With the teaching load nearly doubled, many teachers 
are finding it impossible to do a good teaching job with- 
out spending hours of their own time searching for suitable 
teaching materials. Show your teacher-friends how you use 
THE INSTRUCTOR to supply you with all the teaching mate- 
rials you need in complete, ready-to-use form. When they 
see how easy and rewarding it is to use THE INSTRUCTOR, 
and when they discover it costs only $4.00 a year, they'll 
want to buy their own subscriptions. 

Send the names and addresses of the new subscribers, 
your name and address, your choice of the free book, and 
remittance ($4.00 for each subscription} to THE INSTRUC. 
TOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dept. "O", Dansville, N.Y. 













Everyday Games for Children 


Everyday Games for Children is primarily a 
well-illustrated reference 
detailed directions for over 300 games. 
it also includes a special section showing 
how play can be made a valuable factor in 
your daily teaching to help your pupils get 
more out of each day. 
tains material for all grades. 
illustrated with photographs, drawings, and 
diagrams. For ready reference, the entire 
contents are cross-indexed three ways—al- 
phabetically, by grade placement, and by 


containing 


But 


This new book con- 
It is profusely 


Bound in Hard type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 
Cover $2.75 more profitable with your own copy of this 


brand-new game book. 





Paper Cover......$1.50 
Hard Cover.......$2.00 


Paper Cover $1.50 
Hard Cover $2.00 





Paper Cover.......$1.50 
Hard Cover... $2.00 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me immediately the books checked below: 


Everyday Games for Children... : 
Golden Book of Programs, paper cover... 
Golden Book of Programs, hard cover... 
Book of Program Selections, paper cover 
Book of Program Selections, hard cover 
Rhythm Band Book, paper cover... 

Rhythm Band Book, hard cover.......... 

) Stories to Read and Tell, paper cover... 
[) Stories to Read and Tell, hard cover... 
[) The New Handcraft Book, paper cover 

[) The New Handcraft Book, hard cover 


Due to changing costs, prices not guaranteed 
Total amount of this order $........... ax tjilieiieinnaiiisaiaeidagds 
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The Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. 
The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays, 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
rhythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 


ceded by helpful suggestions.  Illustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
appropriate costuming. Contents are 


fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. 


TheBook of Program Selections 


A book of varied material to assure the 
teacher success in all school program pre- 
sentations. The Book of Program Selec- 
tions contains 46 plays for audience or 
classroom presentation, 24 pages of mu- 
sic, and 20 pages of recitations. Excel- 
lent pointers are offered on play produc- 
tion, assembly programs, and creative 
drama. Drawings and photographs give 
suggestions on costuming. All material 
is ready for immediate use. Contents are 
indexed according to occasion or subject, 
size of cast, age level, and equipment 
required. 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
ies or science lessons. The program out- 
lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
training in using materials neatly with a 
minimum of waste, as well as handling 
tools and other equipment. 


“ State 
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A Point Worth Remembering... 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way YOU Write 


No other fountain pen at ANY 
price can match your way of writ- 
ing so exactly as an Esterbrook. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point styles you choose 
precisely the right point for the 
way you write... the right point 
for the writing you do. 


Matching 
Pencils 


2 and $3 





or replace... 
here's all 
you do 











—— 


In case of damage, you can re- 


place your favorite numbered 
point yourself—instantly —with- 
out sending your pen back to the 
factory. All pen 


Renew-Points for Esterbrook 


counters sell 


Fountain Pens, 35c and 85c. 


Gsterbrook 


Fountain 


Pen 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 







Remedial Reading in Rural Schools 


DORA MacKAY 


ow fortunate is the teacher in 
H the city school system who has 
at her disposal a reading clinic for 
retarded pupils or a special teacher 
trained to do remedial work with 
children! The percentage of teach- 
ers with such facilities is low, how- 
ever, compared with the number 
who are forced to work out their 
own problems 
The rural not at a 
complete disadvantage. She is usu- 
ally familiar with the home back- 
ground of her pupils and aware of 
personality and emotional problems 


teacher is 


as well as individual differences. 
The first step in any remedial- 
reading program is for the teacher 
to discover exactly what level of 
reading each pupil has reached. 
related to 


reading materials used in the class- 


Informal reading tests 
room provide an excellent basis for 
determining a child’s reading level. 
ests requiring oral reading or oral 
answers must be given individually 

One informal method of testing 
is to have a child read a paragraph 
or two in his own reader, and then 
close his book and tell the impor- 
tant facts about what he has read 
If he cannot give the central theme 
may be reading words 
[ry selections from 


or idea, he 
and not ideas. 
until reach his 
Since a child is oft 


lower grades you 
reading level 
en able to pick up the thread of a 
story, a supplementary test is to 
give him factual material 
history or science, in addition to 
stories, since he would not compre- 
hend this as fully. 

Another method of testing a 
child’s reading ability is to select 
short stories from a series of books 
primer through the fourth 

Choose two selections from 


such as 


from 

reader. 
the primer and two from the first 
reader (one from the first part of 
the text and one from the last part 

and one from the othe 
texts. A selection is considered too 


each of 


difficult if the child has trouble 
with more than one word in twen- 
ty, or if he reads in a slow, labored 
manner. Also have him answer 
three or four questions about each 
Avoid questions that can be 
answered with yes or no. 

The analysis chart shown below 
is an important aid to the teacher 
in checking prominent and repeat- 
ed errofs and recording those on 
which the child needs help. 

Many children will not need 
more than the oral test. But for 
those cases in which it is impossible 
for the teacher to determine the 
child’s reading level accurately, it 
is advisable to use a formal reading- 
capacity test. These reading tests 
must not be confused with those 
included in a battery of achieve- 
ment tests. We are concerned here 
with reading tests which are used 
to determine the amount of reme- 
dial work to be done. This testing 
is carried on at the beginning of 
the teacher’s remedial program. 

Children who need to be tested 
on reading for detail may be meas- 
ured by a_ reading-capacity test 
which includes such skills as select- 
ing the best summarizing sentence 
and central thought, organizing 
ideas, understanding significant de- 
tails, or reading to follow direc- 
tions. Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Tests are helpful in doubtful cases. 
It is well for the teacher to give 
sight and hearing tests if this has 
not been done by the school nurse. 
Sometimes it is wise for a child to 
have a physical examination to de- 
termine what interferes with his at- 
tention span. 

A remedial-reading program de- 
mands extra time and planning on 
the part of the teacher. But the 
time involved is well spent when 
the teacher realizes that perhaps 
she is helping a child to success 
when, without her help, the child 
would be drifting along in school. 


story. 


READING ANALYSIS CHART 





Word-by-word reading 
Incorrect phrasing 
Repetition of words 
Omission of words 
Addition of words 
Poor sight vocabulary 
Poor enunciation 
Lip movements 
Poor attention 
Scanty recall 
No response 
Inaccurate memories and guesses 
in recall 
Lacks knowledge of blends 
Sounds inaccurately 
Lacks speed in silent reading 
Lacks comprehension of 
reading material 
Reads at high rate at expense of 
accuracy in silent reading 





John Bill 
Elder Brown 


Mary 
Smith 






























@ We have had so many 
requests from schools and 


colleges in recent years for 
“background material” on 
America’s best-known 
household sanitary product, 
Sani-Flush, that we are 
happy to make available 
to ANY teacher who writes 
us, this kit of interesting, in- 
formative material. Includes 
dummy cans, store displays, 


posters, leaflets, advertis- _ 


ing and research reports. 
Simply address a request 
to Sani-Flush; School De- 
partment—The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton 
2, Ohio. 
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The drifter in school may become 
a drifter in his work after school 
days are completed. 

Once the teacher has determined 
the reading level of her pupils, she 
may commence upon the program 
of building a good background for 
reading. Perhaps a reading prob- 
lem with which I had to deal re- 
cently will serve as an example of a 
typical rural-school situation. 

Harold had spent two years in 
the first grade and two years in the 
second. It was at the beginning of 
the next year that he came to our 
school. I realized that unless Harold 
and I worked hard together, he 
would not be able to pass at the end 
of the year. The job that confront- 
ed us was one of putting three 
years’ work into one. He needed 
training in phonetics, word mean- 
ing, word recognition, and word 
analysis. He also needed to build 
up a sight vocabulary. He needed 
experience in reading “real” stories 
to give him the encouragement to 
work harder. So Harold and I 
made out a special program for 
him, although he was not the only 
child in the third grade. He par- 
ticipated in the phonetic training 
given to the first grade. He was the 
group leader twice a week when he 
helped the first grade with the flash 
cards. 





Occasionally he supervised | 





. . ~ | 
word construction in the first grade 


when the first-graders used the al- 
phabet cards. Harold read with 
the second-grade reading class. Al- 
though at the beginning of the year 
his vocabulary was not equal to that 
of a second-grader, it was necessary 
to put him in this class, because the 


subject matter of the first-grade | 


reader was too simple for him. All 
the time, Harold continued with 
his third-grade reading class. At 
first he did not read, but he learned 
a great deal by listening. It was 
necessary to keep him with his own 
class so that he would not miss out 
on the subject matter of his grade. 

The primary grades were excused 
earlier in the afternoon than the 
intermediate and upper grades. As 
Harold stayed until his older broth- 
er went home, I could help him for 
short periods with his special prob- 
lems. Children lose interest if such 
work periods are too long, even 
though they may need to spend 
plenty of time on such drill. 

Before the Christmas vacation, 
Harold volunteered to read aloud 
in his third-grade reader. With 
some help, he managed to read a 
story for his class. This gave him 
encouragement. He could read. 

At the end of his third year, he 
passed a “Progressive Achievement 
Test” with a high fourth-grade rat- 
ing. Although I am not now at 
that school, I have talked with the 
hew teacher and found that Harold 
is doing satisfactory work. 

The teacher must have definite 
Plans for motivation of reading, 
such as planning assembly pro- 
grams, exhibits, demonstrations, 
dramatizations, field trips to be tak- 


en later, running a class newspaper, 
or constantly changing a bulletin 
board which is devoted to various 


special subjects or hobbies. I en- 
coura ‘d the pupils to make, for 
their own use, records of the books 





that they had read. At all times, I 
tried to avoid contests and special 
awards, Each child kept a record 
of his own reading growth, but the 
chart was so devised as to be rather 
meaningless when compared with 
those of other children. 

A child’s interest in reading may 
be increased if the reading program 
is associated with his life outside 
the classroom. Also, a child’s in- 
terest may be aroused if he has a 
part in planning his own reading 
program. Harold was the one who 





suggested that he might help the 
first grade and, at first, I did not 
realize how much his assisting them 
with the flash cards would help him 
increase his own sight vocabulary. 

The school library in our little 
rural school was very incomplete, 
but we were able to increase the 
amount of reading material avail- 
able by borrowing from the county 
library. If your county does not 
have a library, it may be possible 
for you to borrow books from the 
state library. 





While giving intensive instruction 
in reading skills, a teacher must 
keep in mind the broader objectives 
in reading. The ultimate goal is to 
teach children to make an intelli- 
gent use of reading and to instill in 
each pupil a desire to read all that 
is good and worth while. 

EpiTor1aL Note: The Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests, the lowa Silent Reading Test, 
Elementary, and the Detroit Word Rec- 
ognition Tests can be obtained through 
The Bureau of Educational Research 


and Service, Extension Division, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 








THIS NEWLY DESIGNED PROGRAM. 
MAKES CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


In countless schools from coast to coast 
the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
teachers instill in children a keener 
appreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


The Patrol material has been newly 
designed ... made more attractive 
than ever. Appealing to the competi- 
tive spirit inherent in children, it 


makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
You'll be promoting a very worth- 
while objective—better cleanliness 
habits among your pupils. The ma- 


terial is free... the coupon below 


will bring it to you. 










INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 


SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides— 
link school and home. Through them, your 
efforts to foster good cleanliness habits in 
the schoclroom are checked on—and sup- 


plemented by the parents. 


cage 


Te 




















THIS 








COUPON WILL 





THIS GAYLY-COLORED 17” x 22” WALL CHART 


for posting on your bulletin board—is intended to show the day- 
by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 weeks’ period. Space 
for 30 names is provided. Stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap record daily progress. Classes may be divided into 
competing Patrol Groups. Additional charts will be provided for 


classes of more than 30 pupils. 













BRING IT TO YOU. 




















PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box 599—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 1 
I am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send me sufficient | 

material for. students. 1 
I 

TEACHER'S NAME I 
1 

£ - 

NAME OF SCHOOL ] 
I 

CITY OR TOWN STATE l 
I 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and Canada. 
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Silverhill School Studies UN 


SADIE WINGARD 


Principal, Point Clear School, 
Baldwin County, Alabama 


S" VERHMILL is in Baldwin County 
in the extreme southern part 
of Alabama. In_ addition to de- 
scendants from traditional “dyed- 
in-the-wool” Southerners, there are 
many Swedish, Norwegian, Bohe- 
mian, German, and Italian families 
living in the town and adjacent 
Although the former 
cultures of these groups vary great- 
ly, the entire community works to- 
gether, group assisting the 
others in civic, religious, and social 
activities. 


The 


community 


each 


teachers 
including music teacher. Al- 
though not a large school, it has 
done several outstanding projects 
during recent years. One such ac- 
tivity was an international friend- 
ship unit, of much interest because 
of the colorful backgrounds of the 
people in the community 

HOW THE UNIT STARTED 

While the eighth-graders were 
studying American history, they 
were also doing some work with 
world geography as well as cur- 
rent events. They became much 
interested in the that their 
community was affected by Euro- 
pean traditions. As most of the 
pupils had relatives in the Old 
World, the problems of the United 
, Nations were the most interesting 
part of the current news. In our 
discussions, some member suggested 
that various pupils each choose a 
country of the UN to represent, and 
that they make a play including 
UN meetings, discussions, and so 
on. Others agreed that such a plan 
would be interesting, and still oth- 
ers suggested ways to carry it out. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


The class decided that each pu- 
pil would try to learn all he could 
about the country he represented. 
An outline to use in the study was 
made, and on certain days, each 
representative gave some new fact 
about his country. Most of the 
outlines contained material similar 
to the following. 

1. Size, location, cli- 
mate, and other general facts. A 
comparison with other countries. 

2. The race, history, religion, 
education, occupations, customs, 
number, and other interesting facts 
about the people 

3. The government, type of or- 
ganization, place of meeting, and 
comparison with our own 

4. Products, imports, and exports 
of the country. 

5. Pressing needs and problems 
faced by the nation. 

Each pupil kept an accurate rec- 
ord of his work and added to it 
from time to time. 

As the questions came, the class 
saw the need for records, and vari- 
ous forms of activities such ‘as reg- 
ular listening to radio news, visits 
from persons who had been in war 
zones, and reading newspapers and 
references. The group elected a 


school has seven 


the 


ways 


surface, 
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chairman to preside at our class 
club, and a secretary to keep notes 
on all the formal meetings of our 


own UN. 
CORRELATIONS 


A. Reading.—Several newspapers, 
magazines from homes and school, 
storybooks, reading bpoks, text- 
books, pamphlets, and references. 
B. Written work.—Reports of meet- 
ings, reports of reference findings, 
letters requesting materials or oth- 
er help, booklets of the UN coun- 
tries, lists of new words in articles 
and stories, and articles for school 
and local papers. 

C. Oral English.—Participation in 
panels, plays, oral reports, broad- 
casts, and interviews. 

D. Handicraft.—Maps and flags of 
each of the UN member countries, 
costume dolls of other lands, and 
toys of different countries. 

E. Current-events articles —News 
articles of the UN and its members. 
pictures of historical and geograph- 
ical importance, articles about or- 
ganizations aiding peace and world 
friendship. 


CULMINATION 


During American Education 
Week, the class invited, besides 
their parents, several persons, each 
of whom had lived in another land, 
to talk with the class about schools 
they had attended. One day there 
were a grandmother from Norway, 
a grandmother from Sweden, a 
mother from Bohemia, and several 
other mothers with us. These vis- 
itors ate lunch with the class and 
talked with them about the Old 
World schools. The Czechoslo- 
vakian grandmother, who came 
another day, spoke only broken 
English. Several members of the 
class helped interpret for her. 

The unit, lasting far into the win- 
ter, ended with an assembly pro- 
gram in which music from many 
of the nations was used. Their flags 
decorated the stage, and children 
representing each one gave short, 
interesting reports on them. Some 
of the folk dances and games that 
we had learned were also a part 
of the program. 


RESULTS OF THE UNIT 
1. Improvement was evident in 
all the tool subjects as well as in 


the use of stories, papers, maga- 
zines, reference materials. 

2. The children knew more 
about the UN, believed in One 


World, and expressed a desire for 
world friendship. 

3. The need for understanding 
members of our own school, com- 
munity, state, and nation became 
increasingly evident to the class. 

4. There was a greater and more 
expressive appreciation of the cul- 
ture of various groups represented 
in our country. We agreed that 
every culture has made its own 
worthy contribution to our com- 
munity. 
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$1.000° 


TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


Featuring Your 
Vaeation Experiences 


LAST CALL for 


you must not miss! 


Tue Instructror’s 1950 Contest—an opportunity 
Note the attractive prizes listed below. The 


story of that wonderful summer’s trip, if chosen for publication, 
will start other teachers planning. . .. Or you may tell about any 
trip taken since October 15, 1949. But the Contest 


Closes Octaher 15th! 


(All manuseripts must be in Dansville by that date) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
is a member of the 
Natienal Associa- 
tion of Travel Of- 
ficials (NATO). 
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expect to write, telling about my vacation trip. 


Forty-six persons will be awarded cash prizes; but everyone 
else who enters the Contest, and complies with the rules, will 
receive one of the famous Instructor Illustrated Units—a wonder- 
ful consolation prize. i 
PERSONS ELIGIBLE—You are eligible to compete if you are 
(or have been at any time since October 15, 1949): 

A teacher in active service (or subject to call as a substitate) 

in a public or private school or institution of higher edu- 


A school administrator, supervisor, or librarian; 


EXCEPT that those who have received Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize in 
any previous Instructor Travel Contest are disqualified. 


may have been by train, bus, ship, plane, or 


private automobile—or by several of these combined. 

To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank, 
being careful to write plainly. 
Rules, with Cover Sheet for your Contest manuscript. 

Clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW —pasted on a postcard 
or under first-class postage in an envelope. 
Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


We will mail you a copy of the 


Address: 


Travel 


G6 CASH PRIZES 


TOTALING $1,000 





Ee $ 250.00 
Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize . 75.00 
Fourth Prize F 60.00 
eee wenee- .................. 40.00 
eens 25.00 
40 Prizes of $10.00 each 400.00 

$1,000.00 


1 have been to ieee 


State 


Grade G School ‘or other position) Ps 
Please send copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 





(ADDRESSES) 


of THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine, Dansville, N.Y.» 


Letter ! 
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Travel Contest 


Please send me your Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel 
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Operation 


Halloween 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Second @rade, Linceln School, 


Roselle, New Jersey 


ALLOWEEN is usually celebrated 
H during the school day in di- 
ways. A special assembly, 
classroom programs, or dress-up 
parties are some of the worth-while 
activities that schools provide, but it 
is the after-school activities which 
begin as fun and sometimes end up 
in vandalism, destruction of prop- 
erty, or injury to children. 

Last year, our school principal 
devised a different way of cele- 
brating Halloween. His idea in- 
cluded our entire school system, 
and was heartily approved by the 
teachers, the P.T.A., the Mothers’ 
Club, and other interested citizens 
in the community who aided in 
carrying out “Operation Hallow- 
een,” as the plan came to be 
called. 

Operation Halloween was de- 
signed to keep all the school chil- 
dren happily occupied from 5 p.m. 
until bedtime or. Halloween nicht. 
It was planned to eliminate door- 
to-door bell ringing, soliciting or 
penny begging, or any mischievous 
ideas which might lead to harmful 
behavior. The teachers introduced 
the idea to their classrooms, and 
the enthusiasm of the pupils spread 
like wildfire. 

A mimeographed notice was sent 
to each home. This notice out- 
lined the events planned for Hal- 
loween night, and asked that the 
parents co-operate in not planning 
other Halloween activities which 
would interfere with the school 
program. A small envelope for 
voluntary financial contributions 
accompanied each announcement. 
It was suggested that the amount 
that was usually given away in 
“treats” on Halloween night be en- 
closed the envelope and returned 
to the homeroom teacher. (The 
amount sought was $800.00, and 
the total amount collected through 
these small envelopes was over 
$1000. ) 

The week before Halloween, 
grades 7—12 participated in store- 
window painting. Cash prizes were 
awarded for the five best paintings. 

On Halloween day, school was 
dismissed promptly at 3 p.m. so that 
the children could prepare for the 
exciting events that were to begin 
at 5:15 p.m. 

Eavh school had been assigned a 
Particular place at which the pu- 
ils were to assemble on Halloween 
night. As excited and colorfully 
dressed youngsters gathered, the 
array of colors and the variety of 
costuines was a fascinating sight. 

The excitement permeated the 
teachers, too, and many of them 
Paraicd with their classes. One 
of the kindergarten teachers de- 
lighted her pupils by dressiny as 
an ol! witch and leading her little 
folks in the parade, 

After the parade was over, the 
band played several musical selec- 


verse 


tions, and then the children re- 
turned to school to their own class- 
rooms. There the teachers helped 
each child decide into which classi- 
fication his costume fitted, for cos- 
tume prizes were to be awarded at 
the assembly. Each pupil was also 
given a slip of paper with a num- 
ber on it. This was for the door 
prize. 

When the class bells rang, the 
children marched down to the au- 
ditorium, where mothers from other 
schools acted as costume judges. 











in several ways—notably, as a means of increasing secretion of gastric 

juice, and in general stimulation of the upper digestive tract. This has been 
confirmed by scientific research.* Tests show that carbonated beverages produce 
a definite increase of gastric contraction—this speeds up the stomach’s 


an, 


emptying time. 


Besises offering pleasant, palatable and zestful refreshment, 





As a digestive aid, carbonated beverages are especially valuable 


This was followed in each ele- 
mentary school by an hour’s enter- 
tainment by a professional magi- 
cian, whose tricks fascinated the 
children. Meanwhile a block dance 
was held for the high-school pupils. 

At the conclusion of the magi- 
cian’s show, the children, as they 
left the auditorium, were each 
given a paper bag conta‘n'’ng candy 
and balloons. A street patrol of 
mothers, on duty to see that the 
children went directly home, re- 
ported no problems. 








This may have been the quietest 
Halloween that Roselle ever had, 
but Roselle’s school children voted 
it the most enjoyable, and they 
talked about it long after Hallow- 
een was over. 

This type of celebration gave an 
outlet to youth’s enthuiasm, an‘l 
the result was harmless fun. Oper- 
ation Halloween also gave the chil- 
dren a proud feeling of participa 
ing in a community undertaking. 
What could be a finer example of 
good citizenship? 












carbonated beverages often play a vital role in body function since they are an 


excellent means of supplying quick energy. 


Swesnast carbonated beverages contain an average of 100 calories 
per eight ounces, which is rapidly assimilated and transformed into quick energy. 
When the 7 basic foods recommended in specified amounts by the 

Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council are consumed, 
carbonated beverages serve beneficially as caloric supplementation 


of the essential dietary requirements. 


THE NATIONAL 








*Sollman, T., A Manual of Pharmacology, 7th Ed., 
W. B. Saunders Co., Phila., 1948, p. 694. 


American Kottlers of Carbonated Beverages 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
BOTTLERS 
CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 
SOFT DRINK 
INDUSTRY 
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OF THE BOTTLED 
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NEW lesson plans... work- 
sheets...seat work... practi- 
cal, helpful teaching aids are 
yours FREE. 

This educational material 
has been prepared by the 
United Fruit Company as an 
aid to teachers of the primary 
and secondary grades. 

The series includes eight sep- 
arate lesson plans that range 
from simple seat work for the 
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ALNICK | 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 


IN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 











« The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
al! courses leading vo a , Bachelor of Music, 
ers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancemert in the musical arts. courses in 
which interested and mall coupon for illustrated 
leason and boctiet. 

VAIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Oept. £-228. 26 £. Jackson Bivd., Chicag 4, ii. 


— Piano, Teacher's Normal Cours Violin 
Piane, Student's Course | (Guitar 
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primary grades, to units on 
geography, plant studies and 
economics for the lower sec- 
ondary grades. 

To help you select the teach- 
ing aids that will be best suited 
to your students, send for the 
CATALOG which illustrates 
and describes this material in 
detail. For CATALOG, please 
send your name, name of 
school and address to... 


Educational Service Dept. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


PIER 7, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





nhEw 
Color / 


WRITES SMOOTHLY - ERASES 
EASILY - 8 PLEASING COLORS 


FREE: Descriptive folder sent 


free on request, but you must 


state your position and school. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


} 
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Music in the 
Classroom 


HELEN KING 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools 
Columbia, South Carolina 


A“ IMPORTANT law of learning 
states that learning accompan- 
ied by pleasant associations tends 
to be remembered longer than 
learning accompanied by unpleas- 
ant associations. Thus, it behooves 
the classroom teacher to strive to 
set the stage for learning amid 
pleasant associations. Music, with 
its wealth of songs, rhythm activi- 
ties, and folk dances, furnishes a 
pleasant accompaniment for learn- 
ing, as well as a medium for the 
enrichment of classroom experi- 
ences. 

Even if the teacher has a very 
limited knowledge of music, she 
can accomplish much through the 
co-operation of the school music 
teacher and the use of recordings. 

Last year our section of the 
fourth grade had a unit on the 
American Indian, and music af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for 
the enrichment of this study. In- 
dian songs and folklore are numer- 
ous and fascinating, and the chil- 
dren loved to sing the songs and 
lullabies, as well as to dance the 
Indian dances and listen to the mu- 
sic of the tom-toms. 


eign countries added much color, 


In our unit on Mexico, the chil- 
dren were charmed by the songs 
and dances of that country. Music 
was likewise used with much suc- 
cess in our units on Switzerland, 
China, Japan, France, and the des- 
ert and jungle lands. 

In our unit on pioneer life, the 
life and songs of Stephen Foster 
were introduced. Dry dates and 
events came to life as rollicking 
songs like “Oh! Susanna” and 
“The Glendy Burke” were sung. 
In the study of poetry, we often 
set a poem to music, using a fa- 
miliar tune with the same meter as 
the poem. 

In art class, the children loved 
to draw to music. First they would 
listen to a short recording. Then, 
when the recording was played a 
second time, they would draw in 
‘the air what the music seemed to 
‘tell them. The third time the re- 
cording was played, they put their 
drawings on paner. Many interest- 
ing pictures were drawn. 

In our science unit on birds, the 
children’s interest began to lag, but 
it was immediately revived when 
they learned and acted out the 
song, “The Birds’ Ball.” 

Music can also be a means for 
the release of tension which ac- 
‘cumulates during the school day. 
A song (especially one with action) , 
a rhythm activity, a folk dance, or 
a suitable recording seldom fails to 
clear the strained atmosphere of a 
schoolroom late in the day when 
interest is at a low ebb. Using 
music in this manner will solve 








many a discipline problem. 


The music and folk dances of for- | 


interest, and activity to our studies. | 
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Bonnie’s Black Kitten 


(Continued from page 28) 


first prize to a boy or girl sending in 
the best picture of a favorite pet. I 
am going to take a picture of Blackie 
and send it in.” 

“That would be a splendid idea,” 
Mother said. 

Bonnic ran and got her camera. 
Then she took Blackie outside and put 
him on the porch steps. 

“Now sit still, Blackie, while I take 
your picture,” Bonnie told him. “If 
you look your best, we may win a 
prize!” she explained. 

After she had the picture of Blackie 
developed and printed, Bonnie sent it 
to the pet contest. 

Every day Bonnie waited for the 
postman. Every day she asked him, 
“Is there any mail for me?” 

And every day Mr. Hopkins, the 
postman, would say, “No, there is no 
mail for you today, Bonnie.” 

One day the postman asked, “Are you 
expecting some good news, Bonnie?” 

Then Bonnie explained to him about 
entering her kitten, Blackie, in the pet 
contest. 

“I hope you win that bicycle, 
Bonnie,” Mr. Hopkins said, “but you 
must not count on it too much. Lots 
and lots of animal pictures will prob- 
ably be sent in. Everyone who enters 
the contest cannot win.” 

“T won't count on it too much, but 
just the same, I am going to keep on 
wishing and hoping,” replied Bonnie. 

The next day Bonnie and Blackie 
were seated on the top step when the 
postman came up the walk. He said, 
‘Is there a Bonnie Blair who lives 
here? If there is, I have a letter for 
her.” 

Bonnie jumped up from the step. 
‘Do you honestly and truly have a 
letter for me, Mr. Hopkins?” 

“Yes, Bonnie, I honestly and truly 
have one for you today,” the postman 
said, as he put a long white envelope 
in Bonnie’s hand. 

Bonnie opened the envelope and be- 
gan to read the letter. “I’ve won the 
bicycle! I’ve won the bicycle!” she 
shouted. 

Bonnie’s mother came to the door. 
“What's all the shouting about?” she 
asked. 

Bonnie replied in an excited voice, 
‘Tve won the bicycle in the pet con 
test. That is, Blackie and I have won 
the bicycle!” she corrected. 

Bonnie picked Blackie up and 
hugged him to her. “Blackie, you are 
to receive a case of cat food as your 
prize!” i 

Blackie was so glad to hear this that 
he licked Bonnie’s hand with his little 
pink tongue. 

“Tm glad you won, Bonnie,” said 
Mr. Hopkins. “And if you ever want 
to give Blackie away, I would be glad 
to take him. I think black cats bring 
good luck.” 

“So do I,” said Bonnie. 

“Miaow! Miaow!” agreed Blackie. 


° > ° 
Timothy’s Trip 
Continued from page 42) 

JERRY —Good-by! Holds out his 
hand and, after ‘nodding to. Dacar, 
Timothy takes it.) Swish! (Jerry and 
Timothy rush off one side. Dacar runs 

off the othe r.) 
Scene 3 
(Jerry and Timothy enter. ) 


Timotiy (breathlessly)—Well, my 
f0odness! (He looks about.) Where 
ame we now? 

T. LING (enters from around the hut 
and bows his head)—Hello. 


TiMoTity—Why, hello! 
Rese, aren’t you? 


You're Chi- 




















Tt LING—Yes, My name is Ti Ling. 
(He bows.) 

TIMOTHY—I’m Timothy and this is 
my friend, Jerry. 

TI LING (bowing very low)—I am 
most happy to know you. But I am 
forgetting my manners. Would you 
like to enter my humble home and 
rest for a while? (He gestures toward 
house. ) 

TIMOTHY—No, thank you, it’s nice 
out here. (Looks off stage.) Is—is 
that your mother? 








hunt the eggs. And in the winter, I 
go to the honorable school! 

TIMOTHY—School! Why bring that 
up? 

TI tt1NGc—Ah, but everyone has to go 
to school so that he may learn the 
wisdom of the great masters! 

TIMOTHY—I suppose so, but I wish 
there wasn’t quite so much to learn. 

TI LING (whispers shyly)—I, too, do 
not care too much for the honorable 
school! 


(Continued on page 80) 


Ti tuNG—Yes. My honorable mother 
is washing the clothes out in the shade. 

TIMOTHY-—-She looks the way my 
mother does. 

jeRRY—It’s her smile. You see, she 
loves Ti Ling just as your mother loves 
you. 

TIMoTHY—She looks very’ kind, ’'m 
sure. (Turns to Ti Ling.) Do you 
play all day? 

ri LING—Oh, no! I help my hon- | 
orable parents around the farm. I 
bring in the big water buffalo and 








Schedule your NEW “Working Together” 


Dental Health Unit for early Autumn! 
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New Graded Dental Health Chart, “Keep Your Teeth Healthy” (in full | 
color, 4 panels, each 18” x 24”). Panel 1 for Primary level. Panels 2, | 
3, and 4 helpful up to Grade 6. Includes good grooming chart,tooth- 
brushing method, tooth function, eruption and structure. | 
New Seatwork Folder, “How I Brush My Teeth.” Dental care facts | 
for pupil and parent. Space for child’s drawing or theme, also simple | 
toothbrushing diagram, home check sheet and letter to parent. | 
Daily Care Score Sheet. Four weeks’ record sheet of personal care | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


habits for entire class, 


New Teaching Manual, “Teach Dental Health!” Explains use of dental 
health unit. Suggests pupil activities, provides additional reference 


facts. 


Toothbrushing Model. Larger-than-life-size cardboard model of a set 
of teeth for class demonstration of brushing and massage. Includes 


names of all teeth. 


Who Help You 
Keep Your Teeth Healthy 
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+| Teacher, child, parent...working together 
for better dental care 





It’s exciting, it’s effective, it’s fun —this new unit carefully 
prepared with the help of teachers, dental authorities and 
visual experts. 


The 4-panel wall chart is done in wonderful colors and 
lively style. Under the title, “Some Good Friends Who 
Help You Keep Your Teeth Healthy” —diet, dentistry and 
home care are stressed for Primary level understanding. 
A second panel shows “Bob” and “Mary” suggesting im- 
portant good grooming habits. A toothbrushing chart 
and the story of decay form a third panel. The fourth, 
“Your Teeth Are A TEAM,” shows how each one has a job 
to do and what happens when a permanent tooth is lost. 














Bob “The he'p 





The teacher’s manual suggests how to present the pro- 
gram and provides time-saving lesson helps. The chil- 
dren’s folder includes a letter from the teacher to parents. 
Daily Care Score Sheets carry out an interesting red and 
yellow team plan, and the brushing and massaging tech- 
nique can be demonstrated with the special cut-out card- 
board model. 






© Dercakiast ang 









Everyone who has seen an advance copy of this attrac- 
tive unit is most enthusiastic about it. So use it to get your 
class working together on improving their dental care 
practices. If you haven’t yet sent for your “Working To- 
gether” unit, forward the coupon today. 





SEPTEMBER IS IPANA DENTAL HEALTH MONTH— | 
TIME FOR A DENTAL CHECK-UP! 


Tie in with this national campaign by using the | 
“Working Together” unit to get your class off to a 
good start on sound dental care. | 


soci) 


FOR HEALTHIER TEETH, 
HEALTHIER GUMS 








IPANA 





Educational Service Dept., NI-100, Bristol-Myers Co, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me: 
IPANA’S NEW “WORKING TOGETHER” 
A Graded Teaching Unit on Dental Health 


Wall Chart 
Daily Care Score Sheets 
Seatwork Folder 


Teacher's Manual 
Toothbrushing Model 


NAME... a 
NAME OF SCHOOL___. — — ———EE —_ 


SCHOOL ADDRESS_ — . ——— - — 


—_—_ LONE STATE 
NO, OF 


—_.-. CLASSROOMS. 


city... 


——_ENROLLMENT = 


GRADE (S)__ — 
(One class) 
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Signally honored .. . widely preferred! 


Year in, year out 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Lead all the rest! 







EBFilms are the motion pictures 






chosen by teachers... 






and by judges... 






as the outstanding films 









in education. 


Alcohol And The Human Body 


Productivity: Key To Plenty 


In the classroom, or in the judges’ screening rooms, EBFilms stand out 
for their great contribution to audio-visual education. 

Again this year Encyclopaedia Britannica Films have proved their 
leadership. 

OF THE TEN BEST FILMS OF 1949 SELECTED BY 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE MORE EBFums 
WERE PICKED THAN FILMS OF ANY OTHER PRODUCER! 

Recognizing the vital importance of fine classroom films to the growth 
and progress of education, Schoiastic Teacher Magazine named audio-visual experts 
to select the ten best educational motion pictures produced last year. Four EBFilms 
were named in the top ten, an honor accorded no other films producer. 

As unique as is the number of EBFilms so honored, even more noteworthy 
is the range and scope of the four EBFilms included. The Loon’s Necklace, winner 
of numerous other awards ... produced in Canada by Crawley Films, Ltd., and 
brought to you exclusively as one of EBFilms’ twenty-five films on the arts. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, one of 13 EBFilms on great Americans of literature and 
history. Productivity: Key to Plenty, produced in collaboration with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, is only one of 26 EBFilms on America’s development and economic 
problems. Alcohol and the Human Body, prduced by EBFilms in collaboration 
with Dr. Anton J. Carlson, eminent scientific expert, is one of 132 science subjects. 

Consider the variety of subject matter, of origin, of interest level repre- 
sented by these prize-winning EBFilms... additional evidence of this acknowledged 
fact: You can buy every one of nearly 400 EBFilms with complete confidence in 
its technical and educational! excellence. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FiL_ms INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





New York * London * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadena * Birmingham, Mich. | 


‘The Per Pictures 


In these days particularly, isn't it wise to bring 
something beautiful and constructive into the life 
of every child? Why not study a famous painting 
every month? You will find the Perry Pictures 
excellent for the purpose. Lovely sepia repro- 
ductions that cost only TWO CENTS each, size 
5% x 8 A smaller size, 3 x 3%, at ONE CENT 
each. (Minimum order, 60c) 








For 60 cents we will send 30 attractive art 
subjects, or $0 for children, or 30 kittens and 
dogs, or 30 on the Pilgrims and Columbus. 


Boughton 


Pilgrims Going to Church 


56-page CATALOGUE for 25 cents. It has 1600 miniature illustrations and sample pictures. 
Worth many times its price as an art guide. 


Sample and list of small colored pictures for a 3c stamp. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Columbus dreamed—as we can do— 









A Totem Pole 
(See page 59) 


[he class had enjoyed an Indian 
unit in the fall of the year. The study 
had consisted of varied activities con- 
cerning the Indians of the forest, 
plains, and desert in the United States. 
A child who had lived in Alaska en- 
tered the class. After hearing about 
Alaska from her, the children were ea- 
ger to see the colored slides which the 
little girl’s father had taken there. 

Of all the beautiful scenes and ex- 
citing views that the class saw, they 
seemed to be most stirred by the many 
pictures of the totem poles. The pa- 
tient father answered many questions. 
“What are those things?” “How tall 
are they?” “How did the Indians 
make them?” 

Later many children drew pictures | 
of totem poles and of the figures on 
the poles. The next day one boy 
brought to school a small totem pole 
that he had carved from a piece of 
balsa wood. Another child crayoned 
faces on several empty spools, and 
glued them together to make a small 
totem pole. 

One day the teacher asked whether 
the class would like to make a large 
totem pole for the classroom. The re- 
sponse was a delighted “Yes.” Re- 
search was then in order. The best 
readers in the group consulted ency- | 
clopedias and reported their findings | 
to the class. The pupils learned that 
totem poles are symbolic of events in | 
the life of a tribe of Indians in the 
northwestern part of North America. 

After the symbols were chosen, each 
group drew a picture of the figure to 
be made, and wrote a group story tell- | 
ing why that particular figure 
chosen for a totem. 

The figures chosen were a bear, a 
whale, a salmon, a medicine man, and 
a thunderbird. The stories told how 
the bear led the family to a tree of 
honey and then how his coat was used 
for warm clothing; how the whale 
hunt ended in a great feast; how the 
salmon had provided food when the 
family was starving; what the medi- 
cine man meant in the life of the tribe; 
and how the thunderbird brought hap- 
piness to the family. All these stories 
were saved and read to the classes that 
were invited to see the completed to- 
tem pole. 

Construction of a totem pole of this 
kind seems a good schoolroom activity 
as it gives all children an opportunity 
to have some part in the project. It 
encourages them to uses their imagina- 
tions creatively, and promotes good 
human relations by providing an -op- 
portunity for co-operative work. 

The finished product was one in 
which the children felt such a real 
pride of accomplishment that they in- 
vited their parents and children of 
other classes to view their work. 


was | 


DREAMS COME FIRST 
MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


Before he sailed off in the blue 
Wide ocean, with his flags unfurled, 
To search for his imagined world. 


His vision kept his spirit stout, 
So bent was he on finding out 
What lay beyond his homeland shore 
That man had never sought before. 


His land o’ dreams is ours today 
Because he kept upon his way, 
Undaunted, brave, though sore beset 
By troubles, till success he met. 


With purpose firm, and lofty soul, 
We too can dream and win our goal; 
Like him can make our dreams come true 
As dreams are sometimes known to do. 












{ You, Yeo; | 
Can Make 


‘00 


OR MORE 
In Your Spare Time 











Earn Extra Cash The hoor ym" 
With Crtinic. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Think of all you can do with an extra fifty 
dollars. See how easy it is to make that 
much, and more! Just sell 100 Assortments 
of ARTISTIC Christmas Cards and $50 is 
yours! It cosis nothing to try. Sell from 
SAMPLES sent ON APPROVAL. 

These Lovely Greeting Cards 


SELL THEMSELVES! 


Just show samples of our 
sparkling new Christmas 
Assortments to friends, 
neighbors, business at- 
quaintances. Everyone 
needs Greeting Cards .,. 
Everyone will buy!2l- 
Christmas Folders that are 
richly designed, cleverly 
decorated, and so low priced, 
they sell ON SIGHT! You 
keep up to 50c profit on 
every $1 sale! 


Complete Line of 
AMAZING VALUES! 


Greeting Cards designed for 
every taste, priced for every 
purse. METALLIC cards, 
PLASTICS, GIFT WRAP- 
PINGS, EVERYDAY 
Greeting Cards and many 
more. All of them are aut 
matic sellers that pay you 
big cash profits! In addition, 
EMBOSSED NAME-IM- 
PRINTED Christmas 
Cards low as 50 for $1;PER- 
SONAL STATIONERY; 
NAME-IMPRINTED 
MATCHES, NAPKINS, 
TOWELS. Your cash earn 
ings pile up fast when you 
show the ARTISTIC line! 


Send For Samples 
... Act Now For The 


BIG MONEY! 


Thousands of others make 
extra money this easy, 
friendly way. Here's you 
chance to earn Big Monty 
in your spare time. Sendt 
day for FREE SAMPLES 
of Name-Imprinted sele 
tions, plus lovely Greetifig 
Card Assortments ON AP 
PROVAL. Also sensation 
ally liberal EXTRA CASH 
BONUS PLAN. Act today. 
Organizations and churches: 
Raise money this easy frient 
ly way. WRITE NOW! 


Ss 
Ces A 
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A Gift from Tom White 
Shirt 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Yes,” the boy replied. He paused 
and looked intently at Robert. Then 
he asked, “When did you move here?” 

“Yesterday,” Robert replied. “My 
game is Robert Morris,” he added po- 
3 d mine is Tom White Shirt,” 
the other lad answered with equal 
courtesy. 

Robert opened his eyes wide on 
hearing the unusual name, but Tom 
did not seem to notice. 

“Won't you come in?” Robert in- 
vited his guest. 

“Thank you,’ Tom replied, dis- 
mounting gracefully from his horse. 

Robert led Tom into the dugout. 
“This is my new friend, Tom White 
Shirt,” he explained to his mother. 

“I'm happy to have you visit us,” 
Mrs. Morris said in the pleasant way 
which had always endeared her to 
Robert’s friends. “I had been hoping 
Robert would find a friend.” 

Robert offered Tom a chair, and 
the boys sat there stiffly facing each 
other a few minutes. Suddenly Robert 
had an idea! Maybe Tom would like 
to look at his stereoscopic views. 

Since Robert had moved to Okla- 
homa, the stereoscope was his most 
treasured possession. Just before he 
left Illinois, Robert’s classmates had 
made a wonderful addition of six new 
sets to his collection of views. There 
had been a note with the gift which 
read, “Please don’t open more than 
one set of views each week,” so there 
were five more sets yet to be opened. 

Robert showed Tom the stereoscope 
and tried to explain that it turned two 
pictures into one, making them appear 
amazingly lifelike. —Then Robert placed 
apicture of Niagara Falls in the ster- 
eoscope and showed Tom how to look 
through it. 

The Indian boy gingerly picked up 
the stereoscope and carefully looked 
through it as Robert had shown him 
how to do. Tom looked and looked. 
After several minutes, he remarked se- 
riously, “I like this.” Tom stayed un- 
til almost dark looking at the scenes 
and playing with Robert. Before he 
left, he promised to come again the 
next day. 

Robert watched Tom and his pony 
Star as far as he could see them. He 
was very glad that he had found a 
new friend. And, oh, how he longed 
for a pony so that he could ride, too! 

Robert was at the door of the dug- 
out early the next morning watching 
for Star and his rider. But there was 
hot so much as a sign of dust in the 
direction from which they had come 
the day before. Robert watched the 
next day and the next, too, but Tom 
and Star did not appear. If only he 
had a pony, Robert thought, he would 
ride to the Indian village and find out 
what had become of his new friend. 

On the fourth day, Robert decided 
to ask his parents whether he might 
go on foot to the Indian village to see 
Tom. h 

“Yes, you may go,” his father con- 
sented, “but it will be a long, hot walk 
to the village, and you must be very 
tareful to watch out for rattlesnakes.” 

A tall Indian man was standing in 
front of one of the tepees when Robert 
arrived at the Indian village. He came 
ward slowly and solemnly to greei 
Robert. : , . 

“Good day, sir,” Robert said. “Is 

is where Tom White Shirt lives?” 

Ugh!” the big Indian grunted. “Me 
®m White Shirt’s father. Come.” 
led Robert into a tepee. 

Robert was amazed to find his new 
fend Tom lying ona pile of blankets. 
mere were several large scratches on 




















his face, and his right leg was’ in thinks the bone is cracked a little, too. _On the way home, Robert made up 
splints. I won't be able to ride over to see his mind that tomorrow he would take 

Tom’s dark eyes lighted up when you for a long time,” Tom said sadly. the Indian boy his stereoscope and 
he saw Robert. “I had a bad fall as Then he continued, “Star was hurt, views to look at until he was well 
I was coming home from your place,” too. He is very lame, but my father again. 3 
Tom explained. “Star stepped into a thinks he will be all right, as long as Tom was very pleased with the ster- 
prairie-dog hole and stumbled.” no one rides him for a few weeks. He eoscope and the views that Robert 

“How sorry I am!” Robert ex- will be lonesome. All the other po- brought him, and promised to take 
claimed sympathetically. “Is your leg nies are out on summer pasture. good care of them. Of course, Robert 
broken?” “I will come and see you and Star missed his pictures, but he was glad 

“No, the doctor from the Indian as often as I can,” Robert quickly | that he could help his new friend. 
agency says I have a bad sprain. He assured him. (Continued on page 85) 
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soing to write 
two notes! 








WHEN LICE INFESTATION IS FOUND, hundreds of teathers send a note to parents 
recommending A-200 Liquid Pyrinate. And, in case after case, they write us a 
letter praising this wonderful product. This excerpt is typical: 


“I’ve had a lot of trouble trying to keep my pupils’ beads clean 
... tried many things... A-200 is the very best product I’ve found? 


LICE ARE DANGEROUS! 


Lice may transmit typhus fever, favus, impetigo, trench fever and other dan- 
| gerous diseases. The direct irritation may cause violent itching with scratching 
and infection. A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is an amazingly effective remedy to halt 
an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread. It kills both lice and their 
eggs on contact. It is safe . . . non-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves no tell- 
| tale odor. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to stain clothing. One application of 
A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is usually sufficient. 





A product of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


LIQUID 
PYRINATE 





KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS... ON CONTACT! 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











INSTRUCTIONS are given on pages 88 and 100. For other coupons, see pages 84, 88, 98, and 100. 
Final Announcement of Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, is on page 74 
eee eS SS SS SS SS SS KS SS KS KS SS SS SF SS SS KS SS SS KS eS SS eS See ee eee ee eee ee 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-9 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 496 
Please send me one complete project so that | may become acquainted with TEACHER- 
PLANS art activity service for lower grade school teachers. (See ad on Page 13.) 
Neme 


R.D 


Street or 


State 
ee SS SSS SS eS SF SS SS SS SF KS SF KS SS SS SS SS KS eS SS SS SS SS eK Be ee ee eee ee eee 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 9 


City Zone 


P ease send me Breckfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 ~ 2 - 3. Grades taught ...... ; 
Name 
Street or R.D 

City Zone State 


See eS SS SF SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SC SF SS SF SS SS SC SCS SC SS See ee ee ee eee eee eee eS 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 5 - 6. Grades taught 


Name 


Street or R.D 


ny 
. 
=< 


Zone State 

eee SSS SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SS KS SF SF SS SS SS SS SS SS SS eS Se ee eee eee 
FRANK H. PLEER CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 273 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 70.) 


Name . Grade 

St. or 2.0 No 
Zone State 

eee 2S SS SS eS SS KS SS SS SCS SS SS KS KS KS SS SS SS SF SF KS SF SS SS SS eS eS eS eS eS eee ee eee 

KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 425 


Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder 
for each pupil, prize Buttons for pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with 


Pupils 


og 


periect score. There are children in my class. (See Page 97.) 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D School —_ 
Schoo) Address 
City one State 


eee SS SS SS SSS SS SS SF KS SF SS KS SF SS SS SS SS KS SE SS KS SE KC SS SS eS ee ee eee eee ee 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


GB 


helps 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
see Se SS SS SS SS CS SS SS SF SS SC KS SF SF SF KS SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS eS eS Se ee ee eee ee 
INVENTION SALES CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 326 


Please send me your free booklet on your new educational aid for developing creative 
thinking — ThE VARI-A-BLOCK SET — approved by child psychologists and educators, as 


described on Page 68. 


Gg 


Grade 
Pupils 


Name 


Street or &.D No 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 499 

Please send me your new free catalog of Plays for Young America. (PRINT information 

below Name of School . — 

Name Grade —_ 
Street or B.D No. Pupils 


Zone State 
See eee eS eS SS SS SF SS KS SF KS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF Se eB eee eee eee 


DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 45 
Please send me: information about the new Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator; 
Catalog of your 49 new Workbooks for reproduction on gelatin and direct (liquid) 
process machines 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D County 
City Zone State 


eee Se eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF KS SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS Se eeeeeeaaae ae 
MATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 7] 
Piesse send 


copies (limit 25 per class) of your new booklet, "Sew Easy with 


i> Cotton Bags,"' giving latest Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton begs 

Name Grade 

Street of 8.0. OR etme - 
City Zone State 


HELEN SHANNON THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 286 


Please send me one sample copy of your thrilling LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS for Kin- 
dergarten - ; First Grade Second and Third Grade 

i> Name Grade 

Street or &.0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


SHS SSSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRESREESSEESEEESZSEE 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 4g 
| am interested in knowing about 7.C.U.’s "'10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


Grade 
Neo. Pupils 


Name 


4 


Street of B.D. 

City Zone State 
SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSHKHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESTSESSES 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educctionc!l Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 92 


| am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement—colored 
17” « 22° Wall Chart and individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 


g 


material for students. 
Nene Grade 
Sireet of 8.0 —— . : School 


City Zone State a 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSRSKSSSSSSSSSSSESEEEE ESSE 
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Timothy’s Trip 
(Continued from page 77) 


TIMOTHY (grinning)—I like you! 

TI LING (bowing)—I like you, too. 
But now I must go to assist my hon- 
orable mother with the washing. 

TIMOTHY—Good-by now. I hope you 
will visit me some day. 

TI LING (bowing)—I shall be hon- 
ored. 

JERRY (holding out his hand to 
Timothy)—Swish! (They run off 
Ti Ling exits the other way.) 


stage. 
ScENE 4 
Jerry and Timothy rush in.) 
riMoTHY—My word, but 
travel, Jerry. 
yerry—Well, I told you— 
timotHy—I know! You're the fast- 
est thing around! (Glances off stage.) 


you do 


Hey, look at those kids dive! Gee, 
they're good! 
HASSA (entering)—Ah, we have to 


be good, or we would not eat! 
TIMOTHY (surprised )—Not eat? 
HASSA—Here in India, there are so 
many of us that people work for cheap 
We all must struggle for our- 
I, Hassa, dive for my pennies. 


wages. 


selves. 


TimoTHy--I like to dive, but I 
wouldn’t like to earn my food that 
way. 

HASSA—You in America are most 
fortunate. You have much. But now 


I must go or all the pennies will be 
taken. (He jumps up on the bench 
and, pretending to dive, jumps off and 
hides from view. 

riMoTHY (looking over the bench) 
Gee! They're fighting for pennies! 

yeRRY—Yes. In many countries life 
is such a struggle that even children 
fight for food. 

rimMoTHy (thoughtfully)—At home 
we dive for pennies for fun. And here 
they do it for food. These boys are 
just my size. 

yeERRY—They are like you. The only 
difference is that your skin is light, 
theirs is dark—and you live in a very 
fortunate country! 

rmmoTtHyY—They all were friendly— 
Dacar, and Ti Ling, and Hassa. 

jerry—I hoped you would notice 
that. 

rmotHy—Some of them wear 
strange clothes and eat different food. 
But they love their homes. They have 
their chores. They study and play as 
I do. They are my friends! Why, 
we're all alike the whole world over! 


yeERRY—Now, I think you're ready 
to go home! 

rmorHy—Yes, and from now on 
geography is going to be fun! I want 


to learn more about our friends all 
over the world! (He takes Jerry’s of- 
fered hand and they run off. 


Making 
Murals for Halloween 


Continued from page 56) 


would think to make a simple lantern 
and use it for a hat? Which one of 
us would make a pumpkin for an 
apron and a cat for a pocket? 

In the sixth-grade class there were 
a number of children who came from 
a school where no drawing had been 
taught, but these children weren't 
handicapped because they couldn't 
draw well. Any weird animals made 
the mural look spooky for Halloween. 
What fun everyone had! The spirit of 
the children was wonderful, and the 
art teacher encouraged all of them to 
express themselves in gay colors that 
filled the space well. 

The murals hanging in the hall be- 
fore they were used for the party in- 
spired the lower grades. They caught 
the imaginative spirit and used more 
variety of colors in their art work. 
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material for pupils’ background reading Bill 
or study? To bring to life Ameriea’s§ his ge 
historic personalities, you will want t person 
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raphies available to your pupils. room | 
REAL PEOPiE, for Intermediate Grades anf Tha 
Junior High School sailed 
Group | Group Il As Bil 
Christopher Columbus Abigail Adams low v 
Hernando De Soto Benjamin Franklin swish 
La Salle Thomas Jefferson Ff thougl 
Captain John Smith John Paul Jones step t 
Peter Stuyvesant Father Serra . 
Roger Williams George Washingtor 
The 
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John Jacob Astor Carver he wa 
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Narcissa Whitman Abraham Lincoln a gooc 
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among its newest curriculum play materials, Meche them < 
ieal science is made realistic in simple graphi¢ form Just 
a give new zest and life to this interes hight, 
ing subject. 
Fascinating! Educational! Includes: of the 
Just arrange the parts on the board. Piston cited \ 
Turn the crank in the lower corner, : Gears clothes 
and the mechanisms go into action. Levers 
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Columbus Was His Hero 
(Continued from page 31) 





night with written permission to take 
Bill on board as a passenger. 
“Mind you,” he growled, “it says 
pure to be a passenger, and .that 
fmeans you're to keep out, of trouble.” 
‘Several weeks later Bill’s. gear. was 
packed and he. was off with his 
wher for a trip on the S.S. “Cape 
ce.” On deck his father intro- 
duced him to Chief Mate Cooke and 
Ghief Engineer Swain. But Bill was 
jaost impressed by Bosun Selvig. When 
fe met him he was just climbing out 
ofa diving outfit—“‘My own. property,” 
he told Bill. He was a big massive 
fellow, his arms decorated with the 
most elaborate tattooing Bill had ever 


seen. 

Bill had hoped that he could stow 
his gear on the lower deck with the 
personnel, but his father told him that 
he had to bunk in the empty cadet’s 
room on the officers’ deck. 

That night the S.S. “Cape Verde” 
sailed sleekly out of New York Harbor. 
As Bill lay in his bunk and heard the 
low whine of the turbines and the 
swish of the water alongside, he 
thought that he had taken the first 
step toward achieving his heart’s de- 
sire. 

The next day when the sea was 
rough and Bill felt that his stomach 
was churning harder than the waves, 
he wasn’t quite so sure. But before 
the ship reached the port of Cadiz he 
had his sea legs, with a stomach under 
control, and the men pronounced him 
a good sailor. 

But the point of this story is what 
happened on the way back, a week 
later, when Bill was traveling the route 
of his hero Columbus. 

The S.S. “Cape Verde” left Valen- 
da with its hold loaded with iron. The 
next morning Chief Mate Cooke point- 
ed out land to the south and told Bill 
itwas the Canary Islands. 

“That is where Columbus stopped 
for repairs on his way across the At- 
‘lantic,” said Bill. “Sailing in those 
days was really something. It took 
lots of courage to travel west not know- 
ig when you would come to land.” 

“We have difficult moments, too,” 
ow the Chief Mate with a grin. 

e next day out they sighted some 
sibmarines on maneuvers. For several 
hours Bill stood on the flying bridge 
with his father’s binoculars, watching 
the submarines go below the surface. 
Bosun Selvig told Bill that they were 
Practicing laying floating mine nets. 
He explained to Bill that ‘these nets 

da peacetime value because fisher- 
Men were now using similar devices 
when of fish were located. 
The nets were the same color as the 
water and Bill could hardly distinguish 
them even after the Bosun had pointed 
them out to him. 

_Just after Bill had turned in that 
tight, he realized that the big turbines 
of the ship were quiet, and heard ex- 
cited voices outside. He pulled on his 
clothes and hurried out to see what was 
up. Once on deck he learned what 
had happened. ‘The engineer on watch 
had called Chief Engineer Swain and 
feported’ that the engines were run- 
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ting in a labored manner and were 
Vibratiniy badly. To prevent damage 
they had been shut off, Something 
Was tangled in the big screw—that is, 
the propeller that was geared to the 
turbin: 

“Bet it’s one of those nets the sub- 
marines have been laying,” remarked 
the Bosun. “Give me the word and 
Til go ver the side and see.” So his 
diving cear was brought on deck. As 
we of the men adjusted the shoulder 
Plate and the diving helmet, other 
Men ricged a boom and fastened a 
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“We can’t make it,” they exclaimed. 
“His lines are caught between the pro- 
peller hub and the strut bearing. 
Both of us are too big to get at the 
place.” 

The skipper looked at the other sea- 
men. Before he could say anything 
Bill stepped forward. 

“What about me, Dad?” he asked, 
unbuttoning his shirt as he spoke. “I’m 
a good swimmer and I’m the smallest 
guy here.” 

“You’re signed as a passenger on 
this ship,” growled the skipper, “but 
go ahead. A man’s life is at stake.” 


stage to it so that he could be lowered 
into the water. Down he went. Mo- 
ments went by, while the men on deck 
speculated over what the Bosun had 
found. Then, suddenly, something 
went wrong. The safety valve showed 
that air was no longer reaching Selvig. 
Desperately he signaled for help. The 
men started to turn the winch, raising 
the stage, but halted at the Bosun’s 
sharp signal. 

Quick as a flash two of the seamen, 
John and Dick, stripped and went over 
the side, but they were back almost 
immediately. 














“Watch out for the net,” warned 
Dick. “It sure is tangled up down 
there!” 

Over the side went Bill. The night 
was cool and the cold salt water took 
his breath for a moment. He swam 
toward the big screw. “The Bosun 
was right,” he thought, as he struck 
the net, “and so was Dick,” but he 
kicked himself free, and soon had his 
hands on the Bosun’s lines. As he 
tugged at them, cramped for space, he 
felt as if his chest would explode. At 
the first tug nothing happened, and he 
| (Continued on page 89) 











I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 


This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 
who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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RECORD OF A COUNTY 


Emphasis on nutrition in the 
schools of this typical Midwest 
county resulted in the following im- 
provement. 


NUMBER GOOD POOR 








SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 
1948 =| 1,082 | 34% | 37% 
1950 | aso | 48% | 24% 














14% more children reporting good diets! 
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What Good is 
a‘ PAY-RAISE”’ 


if You Lose It? 


in the joy of getting a “pay-raise” 
don’t overlook the need for mak- 
ing sure you don’t Jose it. A single 
bad accident, one severe illness or 
even prolonged quarantine might 
wipe out all you have gained by 
your “pay-raise” and many more 
So don’t take the 
chance of being unprotected, when 
you can be safe under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella at a cost of less than a 
nickel a day. 


dollars, too. 


All claim checks are sent by air mail. Read 
how teachers appreciate T.C.U. promptness. 


“I was very surprised to receive my check 
60 promptly. You must have a splendid or- 
ganization to put through the claims so 
quickly. Your notes during my iliness ex- 
tending sympathy prove that you have a 
human organization.” 

Miss Mary A. Markham, 

Castieton, Vermont 


“I owe a word of thanks because of the 
way you handled my claim. It was only a 
matter of four or five days after I sent in 
my claim that I received my check by air 
nail.” 


Mrs. Rachel T. Hanson, Lester, Wash. 


The coupon below will bring you 
all the facts. Send the coupon to- 
day. 

TEACHERS 

, CASUALTY 
‘TCyy | UNDERWRITERS 


427 1.C.U. Buliding 
Lincoin 8, Nebraska 





poe ae neon FREE INFORMATION reteset 


To the T.C.U., T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-way Protection. Send me full details 
without ebligation. 


Name ij 


Address 
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PIED PipER—Can’t quite figure it out 
myself. Came upon it by accident, 
but it does work. They can't help 
themselves, they have to follow this 
music. I do like to rid the world of 
creatures that pester folks, like ants, 
and scorpions, and bats. Now what's 
it worth to you to be rid of these rats? 

mMAYoR—We have offered a reward 
of ten thousand dollars. How’s that? 

PIED PIPER—Sounds all right to me. 

mayor—Well, go to it. Ten thou- 
sand to do the job. Then if we find 
that they do not come swimming back, 
we'll make it twenty thousand! Yes, 
we'll be more than generous. 

PIED PIPER—I'll do it and quickly 
this very afternoon. Exits. 

COMMISSIONER AND MAYOR—Why, 
it’s amazing! In one day! Impossible! 
Fantastic! 

Scene 2—The same day 

(Rats peek from behind curtains, 
come out in front of curtain, eating 
cheese, apples, bread, and so on. Six 
small ones do a dance in center. Pied 
Piper enters, puts flute to mouth and 
plays a very lively march, stepping 
high. He crosses the stage and exits 
through the auditorium, followed by 
Rats. Music gets fainter and fainter. 


Scene 3—A few hours later 


Mayor is seated at desk writing 
busily. Aide, Clerk, and Commissioner 
enter talking and laughing. 

COMMISSIONER (excitedly 
Mayor, have you heard? 
did it. 

aipE—I saw him right closeup. “And 
ere three shrill notes the pipe had ut- 
tered, you heard as if an army mut- 
tered; and the muttering grew to a 
grumbling; and the grumbling grew to 
a mighty rumbling; and out of the 
house the rats came tumbling—” 

mayor—Aha! Tell me more. That 
I should like to have seen. Are they 
all gone, every last one? 

AiweE—Sure thing. All drowned in 
the sea. “From street to street he 
piped advancing, and step for step 
they followed dancing.” 

CLERK—There were “great rats, 
small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats, grave old plodders, gay young 
friskers, fathers, mothers, uncles, cous- 
ins, cocking tails and pricking whisk- 
ers, families by tens and dozens, broth- 
ers, sisters, husbands, wives—followed 
the Piper for their lives.” And then 
“they came to the river Weser, where- 
in all plunged and perished!” 

MAYOR—And they won't come back? 
You're very sure of that? 

COM MISSIONER—Oh, very sure. The 
rats all in the sea. The 
Pied Piper is the hero of the day. 

MAYOR (to Aide)—Boy, come here. 
Go, tell the people to “get long poles, 
poke off the nests and block up the 
holes! Consult with carpenters and 
builders, and leave in our town not 
even a trace of the rats!” Telephone 
the police and the firemen! Put it on 
the radio! Hurry! Hurry! Hurry— 
Aide exits center.) Ive just been 
wondering. Is it possible for the man 
to guarantee these pesky rats won't 
come back? 

COMMISSIONER—Of course! They’re 
all dead. “And what’s dead can’t 
come to life, I think.” 

mayor—Well, ha, ha, ha—ha, ha, 
ha, ha! You're quite right. And “our 
business was done at the river’s brink.” 
(Winks.) Now, as a matter of fact, I 
have no such amount as twenty thou- 
sand dollars to throw to a gypsy fel- 
low for half a day’s work. 

COMMISSIONER—Why, you promised 
the Piper—and I was a witness! You 


Mayor, 
He really 


city is saved 


Adventure in Hamelin Town 


(Continued from page 46) 


We could borrow the mon- 
This is public wel- 


must pay. 
ey if necessary. 
fare work. 

MAyoR—I’ve changed my mind. I 
never thought he’d succeed, but now 
that he has, all the better. I never 
signed anything. What can he do? He 
can’t collect. Oh, I'll pay him some- 
thing—but the rats have already cost 
too much. You see, “our losses have 
made us thrifty.” Twenty thousand! 
I'll give him fifty—and still be re- 
elected. 

COM MISSION ER 
to such conniving. 
for bargain driving. 

mMAyYOoR—Hold on, hold on. _ Better 
be careful, Commissioner, my patience 
will wear out. If you get too uppity 
around here—out you go. Then what 
about your family—six children, and 
one a cripple? 

COM MISSIONER— You leave my family 
out of this, do you hear? But if you 
won't keep your bargain with the Pied 
Piper, I won't work for you. I resign. 

MAYoR—Well, listen to me—you re 
fired. 

COMMISSIONER—I've beat you to it; 
I resigned. And let me tell you some- 
thing; you'll live to regret this day. 
Exits. 

Strains of music grow ever louder 
until Aide enters, followed by Pied 
Piper.) 

AiwnE—Here he is—the Pied Piper. 

MAYor—Well, well, my good fellow. 
You have done us a great favor. We 
are very grateful. Won't you sit down? 

PIED PIPER—Thank you, Mr. Mayor, 
but I’m rather in a hurry. Ill just 
take my money and be on my way— 
if you please. 

MAYOR—Well, well, it’s late in. the 
day—banks all closed. I can’t seem to 
recall just what it was you asked. 
Now that you’re through with your 
part, how about staying overnight? 
We can talk business tomorrow. 

PIED PIPER—Not good. Our busi- 
ness can soon be done. You offered 
me twenty thousand dollars to free 
your city of rats permanently. I have 
done that and Id like my pay. 

MAYOR—Oh, come, now—the reward 
was ten thousand. The other was 
merely joking. You ought to know. 
For a pleasant afternoon's work, why, 
that is a good sum. 

PIED PIPER—You do not mean to pay 
—now that the rats are gone? 

MAYOR—Of course, we mean to pay— 
a reasonable sum. 

PIED PIPER—I do not like being tri- 
fled with. “And folks who put me in 
a passion may find me pipe after an- 
other fashion.” 

MAYOR (opens box, takes out mon- 
ey, holds it out)—““How? You threat- 
en us, fellow? Puts money back in 
box.) Do your worst, blow your pipe 
there till you burst!” (Piper turns an- 
grily and exits to street.) Ha, ha, ha! 
No more rats! We'll celebrate. And, 
ha, ha, it cost us nothing, nothing!, 


I won't be a party 
This is no time 


Scene 4—Later the same day 
(Children are playing hopscotch, 
jump rope, marbles. From either side 
a boy and girl come skipping in and 
go into a dance, “Hey, Little Lassie.” 
Eight couples dance in center. Pied 
Piper enters, puts flute to his mouth, 
and plays a sweet melody. Children 

follow. He leads them off stage.) 


Scene 5—Weceks afterward 
(Aide and Clerk stand by desk.) 
COMMISSIONER (enters in Mayor’s 
robe and wig)—Good morning, good 
morning, boys. Have you had any 
news of him? 

aAine—The Pied Piper? No, Your 
Honor, he just disappeared into that 


mountain, and all the children wi 
him. What a sight to see those g 
feet pattering, wooden shoes clatte, 
ing, little hands clapping and lity 
tongues chattering. . . . Tripping ay 
skipping so merrily after the wonde, 
ful music with shouting and laughter 
CLERK—Then, when “they reac} 
the mountainside, a wondrous po 
opened wide... . And the Piper ag 
vanced and the children followed 
and when all were in to the yep 
last, the door in |the mountains 
shut fast.” 
COMMISSIONER—But they 
lame Jimmie alone 
here he is. 
tle, boys. 


left Ir 
outside. Hus 

Do try to cheer him a ji. 
He is so sad since his broth 


ers and sisters and playmates have al 


gone, 

(Enter Jimmie, limping, carrying 4 
flute, followed by Mary, his mother, 

jimmie—Hello, Daddy. 

COMMISSIONER (to Jimmie )—Heék 
there, feller. (To his wife.) Plea 
sit down, Mary, dear. 

MARY—Do you think, Bill, that ym 
can ever find that piper and pay bac 
every penny we owe him? 

COMMISSIONER—How I wish thy 
could be done, Mary! But I see her 
the former Mayor did send “eag 
west, north, and south to offer th 
Piper, by word of mouth, wherever j 
was men’s lot to find him, silver anf 
gold to his heart’s content, if he'd onh 
return the way he went, and bring th 
children behind him.” 

mARY—Well, I shall still keep hop 
ing our children will come back. | 
miss them so much. 

JIMMIE (softly blowing on the flute 
finally hits a tune, and exclaims exeit- 
edly)—Mother! Father! I’ve found 
the tune! I know I have. Please g 
with me to the mountain today. 

MARY (kindly)—What makes you 
think you have the right tune, son? 

jimmMie—Because, Mother—now jus 
listen. (Plays very sweet melody.) It 
seems to say, “I’m leading you to 4 
joyous land, joining the town and jas 
at hand, where waters gush and wher 
fruit trees grow, and flowers put forth 
a brighter hue, and_ everything * 
strange and new. ... £ And _ honeybees 
have lost their stings, and _ home 
are born with eagles’ wings!” Oh 
Mother, it makes me feel so sad! | 
wish I had not been left behind. (Be 
gins to whimper.) 

MARY—Now, now, Jimmie, where! 
my brave little man? Think how 
much all the grownups miss the chil 
dren. We need you to help us. Keep 
the tune in your mind and well » 
right up to the mountain and try 
Good-by, Mr. Mayor—Your Honot. 

jimMiE (waving ) —Good-by, Daddy- 
Your Honor. 

COMMISSIONER—Good luck, son, gow 
luck! (Exit Jimmie and Mary.) Poor 
little lad, dream on, and try to malt 
that dream come true. It is the Pipes 
flute he has. He threw it to Jimme 
just as the door was closing , 
the last child. And Jimmie declare 
that if he learns to play the tune th 
Piper played, then the mountain W 
open. oan 
AipE—Do you think the Piper is sil 
with the children? 

I have 





COMMISSIONER—I hope so. 
his money right here. The people #® 
all eager now that he shall have } 
what the former Mayor promised ni 
Too bad the Mayor didn’t see t® 
way at first. 

Aipe—Well, I’m glad the people # 
the good sense to remove him 
office and put you in his place. 
we won't have any more dishom 
dealings. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Adventure in Hamelin 
Town 
(Continued from page 82) 


Scene 6—Later the same day. 
(Sound of footsteps. The door 


opens and Jimmie rushes in limping 
and smiling, followed by Mary.) 
yimmie—Father! I played the tune 
and the mountain opened! There 
stood the Piper with that look of fun 
in his blue, blue eyes. He said I 
could stay. But then, I remembered 
you and Mother and all the othe: 
mothers and fathers, and I thought 
how much they miss their little boys 
and girls. So I didn’t go in. I just 
played some more, and soon the chil- 
dren came out. They all followed me. 
They are coming home. 
COMMISSIONER—It’s true! Listen, I 
can hear their voices, laughing and 
singing. Oh, Mary, it’s true, it’s true! 
Oh, how happy we shall all be! But, 
Jimmie, did the Pied Piper come? 
jimmie—No, he’s gone away. He 
said his work was all done. But if this 
city ever gets bad again, I am to lead 
the children back into the mountain. 
It won’t get bad, will it, Daddy? 
COMMISSIONER—No, son, we have 
learned our lesson. We'll never be so 
greedy and selfish again. And you 
children are our hope. All through 
the years you'll keep the city out of 
the clutches of men of greed, In this 
city fair play will ever be our creed. 
EDITORIAL NoTE: Fun with Flutes, by 
David Dushkin (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37), contains suitable 
tunes for the piper. Rats might dance 
“Jibi-Di, Jibi-Da,” found in We Sing 
(C. C. Birchard Co., Boston 16). “Hey, 
Little Lassie” is in Singing Games and 
Drills, by Chester G. March (A, 
Barnes & Co., New York 18). 


Now They Like Milk! 
(Continued from page 22) 

C. Health. 
1. We discussed: why we should drink 
milk. 
2. We found out how much milk chil- 
dren should drink each day. 
3. The children kept individual weight 
records. 
4, They made individual and class 
health booklets of pictures pertaining 
to dairying. 
D. Language 
1. The class composed chart stories of 
the activities carried on in connection 
with the unit. 
2. They wrote letters, thank-you notes, 
and invitations in connection with field 
trips and programs. 
3. The class wrote a play which was 
presented at the end of the unit. 
E. Art activities. 
1. The children painted large pictures 
of farm life. 


‘TEACHERS 
WANTED. 


to help school groups raise the money they 
need for special activities. 

Here is the easiest, quickest, most pleas- 
ant and satisfactory way to find cash for 
student bodies, 

Groups or individuals earn money fast, 
showing Thomas Terry Happiness-Builders. 

© experience needed. They sell themselves. 
Send no money. Sales guaranteed. Pay out 
of sales. We send you everything you need 
to start—WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 

Send your name and address now on this 

ndy coupon for PLAN and other valu- 
able money-making material. 


THOMAS TERRY STUDIOS 
Dept. IN, Westfield, Mass. 
Name _ 
Address 


City _ State 
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2. The class made a floor scene to 
show the story of milk on a dairy 
farm. They made models of a farm- 
house, a silo, barns, a barnyard, and 
farm animals, from clay, papier- 
maché, and plywood. 


CULMINATION 
A. The class gave an original play 
showing how valuable milk is in their 
diet. 
B. We held an exhibit in the 
room, showing the materials assembled 
in connection with the dairy unit, to 
which the parents were invited. 


class- 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher. 

Arey, Charles K.: Science Experiences 
for Elementary Schools (Teacher's 
College, Columbia University). 

Craig, Gerald S.: Science in Child- 
hood Education, “Practical Sugges- 
tions for Teaching,” No. 8 (Teach- 
er’s College, Columbia University). 

How to Build a Unit of Work, Bulletin 
1946, Number 5 (Supt. of Docu- 

ments, U.S. Gov’t. Printing Office). 

Vhat Schools Can Do (Metropolitan 

School Study Council). 
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The National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6, IIL, 
will send material lists upon request. 
For the children. 

Andress, James Mace; and others: 
The Health Parade, “Safe and 
Healthy Living,” Book 2 (Ginn). 

Brownell, Clifford Lee; and Willianis, 
J. F.: Well and Happy, “Health of 
Our Nation, Elementary School Se- 
ries,” Book 1 (American Book Co.). 

Carpenter, Harry Allen; and others: 
Adventures in Science with Bob and 
Don, “Rainbow Series,” Book 2 
(Allyn & Bacon). 








America’s meat packers use more than 1% 
million tons of coal a year, 





Almost 8 million tons of coal a year go to 
power the looms of America’s textile mills. 


— 


4 > =i 
— a nv uminum 


Aluminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat 
and power—most of it generated from coal. 





Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. 





a year for automotive transportation. 


RAILROADS 





Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year 


hauling freight and passengers, 


Your students will get graphic knowledge 
about coal’s extensive use in our modern -civi- 


lization through our informative and interest- 


ing booklet, Pertinent Facts Asout Coat. It 
covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 


speci men copy today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D, ¢. 








(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 


Street 





Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires 


uses the 
MOST 





coal ? 


The railroads? Steel producers? 
Public utilities? Three good 
guesses—because they’re all big 
coal users. 

But the “right” answer is: 
general industrial manufacture. 

For, when yousum itup, three- 
fifths of the 500 million tons of 
coal produced this year will go 
to make the things everyone 
uses every day! 

Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses de- 
pends on coal. When you buy a 
dress or a shirt .. . turn on a light 
... put on a pair of shoes .. . ride 
in an automobile . . . or write a 
letter, you “use” coal. For coal 
is the vital source of most of the 
light, heat and power needed to 
manufacture all these things and 
many more. 

It's plain to see that America 
needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 
nately, the most indispensable 
of our natural resourees is also 


the most plentiful! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free specimen copy of 
PERTINENT Facts Aspout CoAL. 





City____ 


Position or Grade 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 


For other coupons, see pages 80, 88, 98, and 100. 
Final Announcement of Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, is on page 
errr sh ieee 














INSTRUCTIONS are given on pages 88 and 100. 


PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 341 
Please send information on your WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR and Liquid Process Dupli- 
cating Books as well as many other Educational Materials found in your catalogue PRAC- 
TICAL AIDS TO TEACHING." 


Name 
Street or &.D No 
Cit¥ Zone State 
sca cc ee eee eee eee ER RR RRR KR RR Re eee eee 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 44 
"Aids to a health and nutrition program for school and community." 


. Grade 


Please send me 
Name 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


og 


Zone State 

eT TrtLitittttitittiertiftodfdsffksesfeeeeeeo DL) eee 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 68 
Please send me information about your more than 300 educational 16mm sound films. 
Title... 


No. Pupils 


St. of R.D 


Gg 


City Zone State 

Tit rttttrtertTteSteSteSeee ee eee) 1 he 
A. FLANAGAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 gg 
Please send me your new Catalog, listing several thousand aids for the busy teacher. 
.Grade 


——.—u.No. Pupils 


Name 


B 


R.D. je ———— 


Zone 


Street or 


City State 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 39] 
Please send me your kit of interesting, informative material. (See advertisement on Page 
72.) 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

see eS SF SKS SK KS SK KE SS KS SE SK SS KES SSK KF KS SS KS SE KS KC SSK SS SS Se ee eee eee 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 289 
Please send me your leaflet, ‘‘Source Materials,’' describing the new, important classroom 
aids, charts, and pamphlets in your 1950 program for teaching better health through bet- 
ter diet and eating habits. 


4 


...Grade 
No. Pupils. 


Name 
Street or R.O 

City Zone State 

See eee SBS Se eS SB ESS KS KS SF KS SF KS SF SS SS SF SC SS SS KS SF SS SS ee ee ee eee ee eee 
AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 58 


Please send me a copy cf the series of advertisements entitied ‘The Story of Food." 
(Available only to teachers.) 


g 


Name School and Grade.______- - 
Street or R.D.. No. Pupils... 
City... Zone State 


PLAYSKOOL COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 238 


Please send me a copy of: [] Illustrated booklet on Playskool Building Blocks; ([() IIlus- 
trated two-color book on Log Cabins and Early American Forts. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City. : Zone ocean 
eg uewreawe ce iene we ewe we ww ew ewe eww ewe ee we ew ee ee ew eee ee eee eee eee | 
ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 199 
Please send me your 16-page booklet describing REAL PEOPLE, the Biographies of famous 
men and women in American History, as advertised on Page 








4 


EE . ee = a 
St. or R.D. No. Pupils 
<) . . Zone » Hien 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educotional Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 169 
Please send me a copy of your recently published 16-page picture-booklet entitied ‘Coal 


g 


at Work." | plan to use it to bring up to date our geography textbook when we study 
about coal and coal mining. 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D... a ee 

City Zone State 


See eS SS SS SS SF KS SS SS SSCS KF SC SS SC SF SS SC SS SS SSS SSCS Bee ee ee eee ee 
Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 319 
Please send me a large chart on lettering and lessons in linoleum block printing. 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 

















Use This Proven Plan To Designed for 
EARN FT fos | First Grade Reading 
ts aaa Letters from Santa Claus 
Cte ah ee Fe See page 90 





do the selling for you! Aisoshow Free 
Samples of stunning new PER- 
SONALChristmas Cards with NAME 
INSERTS, 50 for $1. Pocket huge By iimabul 
cash earnings cn fast sales! Start earn- 
ing for yourself, church or club now! 
Amazing Values Sell on Sight! 
Leading line offers 21-Card $i “ 
Beauty’’ Assortment, Hamorous, Gift 
Wraps, Metallics Everyda dozens more. 
You make up to 100% CASH PROFIT plus 
amazingly liberal CASH EONUS, Get 
FREE Samples, Assortments on a ! 































oo phg teen dye oe 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 
IT. COSTS ONLY 20' A. Copy 


atalogue of 3700 Se s 
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We Visit a Flax Co-operative 


(Continued from page 38) 


told the children. “We hire all local 
help. Most of our flax fiber is sold to 
two local mills in Salem, Oregon. 
Some, however, we ship to the east 
coast to be made into steam packing. 
During the war the government took 
over our plant and used the output for 
vital materials.” 

He gave the pupils some flax fiber, 
a few flaxseeds, and a sample of pre- 
pared flax that had been processed. 
They tasted the flaxseed and found it 
slippery but not unpleasant. 

“Oregon flax has many uses,” ex- 
plained Mr. Kraxberger to the eager 
children. “It is used for making fish 
nets and fishlines.” The boys in the 
class perked up their ears at the men- 
tion of fishlines. 

“It is also used,” he continued, “for 
shoe thread, steam packing, fire hose, 
carpet thread, parachute webbing, and 
towels. The fiber covering on the out- 
side of rubber hose makes the hose 
easier to handle and wears longer than 


rubber. One mill in Salem uses tow 
in the manufacture of twine and 
mops.” 


Mr. Kraxberger had been foresight- 
ed enough to procure samples of the 
mops and twine to show the children. 
They looked at the flax fiber they held 
in their hands and wondered that such 
a thing as a mop could be made from 
it. 

The group was now taken to an en- 
closure where men were wigwamming 
flax. Mr. Kraxberger went into the 
field and set up some flax to show the 
children just how it was done. It is 
set up this way to give the sun and 
wind a chance to dry the flax. 

Farmers were coming in with hay- 
racks and trucks loaded with flax. 
Part of the flax was going to the ret- 
ting plant and the rest was being 
stacked until it could be processed. 

One pleasant-faced farmer jumped 
down while waiting his turn, talked to 
the children, and let them pull hand- 
fuls of flax from the load. He told 
them he sowed flaxseed with a drill. 
When the flax had matured and was 
ready for harvest it was pulled by spe- 
cial and very efficient machines. Be- 
fore this machinery was available, the 
flax had to be pulled by hand, a proc- 
ess that was laborious and not relished 
by the flax farmer. 

“After the pulling and drying of the 
flax has been done, these farmers bring 
it to the Co-operative plant,” the chil- 
dren were told. “Here the flax is 
‘rippled’ to remove the seed. Some 
seed is saved for the next crop and the 
rest of it is processed into linseed oil 
and oil cake.” 

“We feed our calves oil cake,” one 
pupil said. “Is this where it comes 
from?” 

The next step was a visit to the 
odoriferous retting plant. Bacterial 
action loosens the fiber from the 
woody core of the straw. Retting is 
simply soaking the flax in temperature- 
controlled water for several days. The 
flax literally rots in the tank and the 
odor is terrific. After retting, the 
straw is again wigwammed in open 
fields to dry. 

“Why can’t you dry it by machin- 
ery?” one pupil piped up. 

“That is a good question,” said 
Mr. Kraxberger. “Many machines 
have been invented but there is still 
no machine that can dry the flax as 
satisfactorily as the wind and sun.” 

When the flax is dry it is stored in 
sheds until the plant is ready for the 
next process which is _ scutching. 
Mr. Kraxberger fed some flax through 
the fluted rolls of a machine to break 
off the woody portions of straw. The 
straw was carried on endless belts 








through a scutching turbine where the 
broken straw particles, called shives 
were beaten out by revolving blades 
The children examined the fiber afte 
it had gone through the machine and 
found that it was clean and straight 
All shives and foreign matter had beep 
removed. 

Next the fiber was made into hank. 
One has to be careful not to tangle it 
as tangled fiber will be broken and re. 
moved in the hackling. Hackling js 
simply combing and straightening the 
fiber. This process looked so easy that 
some of the larger boys wanted to try 
it. Mr. Kraxberger let them try but 
they soon found that it took skill 
strength, and practice. 

After the hackling is done, the flax 
is ready for the market. The greater 
part is sent to the Salem Mills wher 
it is spun into thread and twine. 

Mr. Kraxberger told the class that 
the average yield of flax in Oregon js 
two and one-half tons an acre. Our 
Oregon flax develops fiber of superior 
gloss, suitable for weaving into fine 
material. Some linen has been made, 
but the state cannot meet the demand 
for trained weavers. Wages are too 
iow and there are very few trained 
men available. A new method of 
weaving flax yarns into heavy fabrics 
for draperies and upholstering materi 
als has recently been developed in 
Oregon which makes possible a new 
major outlet for Oregon-grown flax. 


CORRELATIONS 


When we returned home, the group 
was excited about making booklets tell- 
ing of their trip. The children brought 
small pieces of linen from home to 
make designs for the covers. New vo- 
cabulary words were learned and put 
in “Our New Words” booklet. 

Groups of children worked on mu- 
rals, first planning what part each 
group should do. Some made pictures 
of the trip down the Willamette Val- 
ley, others drew pictures of the Co 
operative plant, and still others drew 
the machines they had seen as they 
went through the building. 

One child brought a beautiful hand- 
woven linen spread which her great 
grandmother had made. Interest was 
displayed by the girls in setting up the 
play looms and weaving small pieces 
of linen. After getting in touch with 
a group of amateur weavers, we It 
ceived permission to visit one mem 
ber’s attic and watch her work on ma 
terial for a dress. She brought out 
samples of her rugs, draperies, place 
mats—all made of Oregon flax thread. 

The child from the farm where oil 
cake was fed to the calves brought 
samples. Samples of linseed oil wert 
brought and the use discussed. We 
looked at the fire hose in the school t 
see whether it was covered with flax 
fabric. 


CONCLUSION 


The trip was well planned and the 
results satisfactory. It created so m 
interest that future trips to see fas 
processed into material will probably 
be planned. Most trips, if properly 
handled, open up new vistas for the 
pupils. They find new intcrests 
are eager to explore. The trip along 
the Willamette River and by the lum 
ber and shingle mills interested th 
children. They want to plan a trip® 
visit these mills. ; 

The help given by the bus drive 
was excellent. He counted the ¢ 
dren as they got on and off the bus 
and controlled their actions to a lamgt 
extent. Our drivers enjoy these UP 
because they see and ‘hear things @® 
have not known about. 
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A Gift from Tom White 
Shirt 
(Continued from page 79) 


Once each week*he took the long walk 

to Tom’s tepee with a new set of 

views. It was fun to open them to- 
er and look at the new pictures. 

It was not so many weeks until 
Tom’s leg was as good as new. Star 
was recovering too. “One of these 
days I am going to have a surprise 
for you,” Tom said to Robert. He 
added as if to himself, “My father 
is going to summer pasture soon.” 

When the Morrises woke up one 
morning, they were surprised to find 
that they had visitors. Tom, mounted 
on Star, was leading another pony 
every bit as beautiful. In a wagon 
drawn by two black ponies sat Tom’s 
father. 

“I am returning the stereoscope and 
the views,” Tom said to Robert. “And 
I have something else for you, too,” 
he added, pointing to the pony he was 
leading. 

“Oh!” Robert gasped with a little 
cath in his voice. “Thank you a 
thousand times, but I couldn’t take 
the pony without paying you, and | 
haven’t anything to pay you with.” 

“Him yours,” Tom’s father asserted 
gravely. “You take. Me no want. 
Too many ponies to feed now.” 

And before Robert had a chance to 
protest, Tom and his father rode away 
toward their Indian village. “I'll be 
back tomorrow,” Tom called. 

“Imagine!” Robert exclaimed to his 
parents, “a real Indian pony! And he 


belongs to me!” 
? 


The Magic Broom 
(Continued from page 30) 


silhouettes of other brooms and witch- 
ts jostling each other for good posi- 
tions. 

A goblin stood on the edge of a low 
cloud and called in a shrill voice, 
“Through with target practice? Get 
your places for the first event. The 
one who knocks the top brick off the 
chimney of the old haunted house is 
the winner. Ready?” 

“We'll just watch this one,” decided 
Mrs. McMoan. “My aim isn’t as good 
as it used to be.” 

The winner was a young witch on a 
new broom. Her prize was a pair of 
black cotton gloves with long dangling 
fingers. 

The next event was the fat witches’ 
trace. Mrs. McMoan couldn’t qualify 
for that. In fact, there was only one 
fat witch present, so she won the race 
easily. 

Then came the race by doubles. 
Sweeper teamed up with another 
broom that was all covered with cob- 
webs and soot. The rider harnessed 
the brooms together and went to the 
Starting line. At the hoot of an owl 
they were off. They did their best, 
but they didn’t win. 

“I've already been up dusting the 
cobwebs off the moon tonight,”. the 
other broom grumbled when the’ race 
Was over. “I’m tired.” 

Just then the goblin began jumping 
up and down on the cloud to get the 
crowd's attention. “And now the last 
event, the great SWEEPstakes!”’ he 
/Screanied. “You will each be assigned 
one section of the sky between here 
and the next county. You must sweep 
it clean of all fog, cloud dust, and 
moonbeams. The quickest, cleanest 
Sweeper wins!” 

Sweeper lined up with the other 

Gems, his straws rustling excitedly. 

‘He's an old hand at this,” Midnight 
Whispered to Mrs, McMoan. “Just 
Sit tight, and he'll do the rest.” 


None of the other brooms had ever 
swept a floor before. They didn’t even 
know how to begin. Sweeper had 
whisked back and forth all the way to 
the next county and back before the 
others had even cleared the first moon- 
beams from their paths. 

“The winner!” the goblin shrieked, 
pointing to Sweeper. 

While witches squawked, and cats 
howled, and the owls hooted rau- 
cously, Sweeper bowed deeply. The 
goblin presented Mrs. McMoan with 
a beautiful long black cloak made of 
nylon. 





As a faint pink glow edged the dis- “Well, if you ever want another 
tant hills, the crowd of witches, cats, home,” the witch invited, “look me 
broomsticks, and goblins scattered up.” 
quickly. Sweeper and Midnight and “T’ll remember,” Sweeper promised. 
Mrs. McMoan dropped down to the It took only a moment for Sweeper 
bonfire, now only a few embers. and Midnight to reach their own back 

The old woman patted Sweeper’s porch. Midnight curled up on her 
handle wistfully as she got off. “Are rug, and Sweeper leaned stiffly agaihst 
you happy where you live?” she asked. the wall, ready to be used for the 

Sweeper thought a moment. Fly- morning’s work. 
ing through the air was wonderful, but “May I reserve a seat for next Hal- 
keeping a house clean was pretty im- loween?” the black, cat asked, as she 
portant too. He wouldn’t want to play curled up for a nap. 
all the time. “Yes,” he squeaked. “It’s a date,” agreed’ Sweeper, set- 
“Very happy.” tling down to his memories. 




















: AYN Thanksgiving Favors ! 


rye a 


an easy-to-do classroom project= 


THANKSGIVING FAVORS ARE FUN to make from easy-to-handle pLastic woop. Mold 
fruit, pumpkins, baskets and wooden bowls as you would clay or putty. They will 
harden quickly and permanently into grainless wood. Control consistency with 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Sandpaper lightly. Paint with poster paint, water colors 
or oils and shellac. 

SHAPE NUT OR CANDY CONTAINERS into little bowls and shellac. You will be amazed 
at how closely they look like tiny antique wooden bowls. Directions for making the 
Puritan girl and boy place cards are given below. 





1. Cut form from heavy cardboard. 2. Build up PLASTIC WOOD on front to desired thickness. Add thin layer to back. 
3. Cut name card, paste as is shown. Paste on molded hands. Cut a circle for base. Build up PLASTIC WOOD mound. 





Insert figure. 4. Sandpaper lightly. Paint and shellac. 
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Full details 
for this 
November 
classroom 
activity are 
given in 
Teacher's 
Manual. 





Sree This Classroom Breakfast Calendar, 


in full color, size 12" x 18", provides a new ap- 
proach in teaching the importance of good break- 
fast habits in the primary grades. Each month has 
an interesting breakfast illustration with activity 
suggestions. The calendar also helps children to 
learn about numbers, days, weeks and months. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
bo the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois 


Send for This Free Teaching Unit for Grades 1-2-3 


| Educational Director 


GRADES 1 +2 °3. 


CC —O———— —— 
PLEASE PRINT 





ae - 
._.. Zone_ State__ 


i 
Pee a 
Grades taught___ 








Included with the calen- 
dar in the complete teach- 
ing unit: FOR THE TEACHER 
@ 24-page Teacher's Manual 
for Grades 1, 2,and 3 (size 
8"x 10%") “A Classroom 
Breakfast Party and Other 
Classroom Activities.” 
Edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It 
contains 7 charts and 27 
interesting illustrations 
and photographs. FOR 
STUDENTS: 30 Student's Note- 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 4 book Folders “My Breakfast 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois Book’ 7 pictureform for 
coloring. 
| Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


Reader’s Digest Says... 


“A canvass of 50,000 students 
from first grade through college 
revealed the startling fact that 
approximately 65 percent ha- 
bitually ate a breakfast entirely 
inadequate for their physical 
needs; 8000 of them were eating 
none at all.” 





You Can Learn Your Favorite 
instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous training needed, This 
U. 8. School home-study method is so successful be 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by note, 
right from the start. And just think, you can learn your 


favorite instrument for only a few cents a day, If in- 

terested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print 
and Pieture Sample See for yourself how easy it is 
to learn any instrument right at home, in mn 
spare time, without a private teacher 
. & SCHOOL OF tausie, 

610 Brunswick Bidg., 

New York 10 
nN. Y. 








52nd Year 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 
Uv. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
] e10 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


eee Have you Inst? 


g Name a 
(Please Print) 
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Learn irt of COLOUR 


By the Master, MICHEL JACOBS 
You, Too, Can Let Color Talk For You! 


Amazing new discovery of Colour theory and tech- 
nique, adopted by eminent artists, art schools, and 
our ar epartment .. .« 
explained so simply to you 
by Michel Jacobs, World 
Authority on Cotour, in his 
complete books on Colour. 
STUDY OF COLOUR—Ref- 
erence B for Elementary 
Teachers——200 illustrations 
with Graded Lessons, Exer- 
cises and Charts for Colour- 
ing. 219 pages, Price $5.00. 
Express Your Own Individuality | 
ART OF COLOUR—-Most 
complete treatise on colour 
and colour painting in its 
various phases and uses that has ever been written. 
40 Illustrations. 90 large pages. An investment 
of $7.50 for a lifetime of results! 
* Other Books by Michel Jacobs: 7 
PORTR: PAINTING— Every aspect of Portrait 
ag = Nk ng he Study of Figure Prewing 
Price $9.60. 
ART OF CO 1ON— Simple A 
metry, Portraits, Sculpture, 
SEND NO MONEY — FREE 5-DAY TRIAL 
You will be amazed how easily you can paint the 
most subtle nuances of colour that were so elusive 
before you understood Michel Jacobs’ new dis 
covery. 
————"" MAIL COUPON TODAY ~—~"—~*"] 
Primatic Art Co., Dept. 1-10 FREE | 
P.O. Box 186, Rumson, N. J. 5-DAY TRIAL 
Please send me () STUDY OF COLOUR @ 
5.00, () ART OF COLOUR @ 87.50, () 
‘olour in Portrait Painting @ $9.50, ( ) Art of 
Composition @ $7.50, for FREE 5-DAY TRIAL. 
If delighted I will send check or money order, | 
plus postage; otherwise I return within 5 days. 
( ) SAVE. Send check or money order now. WE 
pay postage. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


NAME . . 
STATE | 


ADDRESS 





tion of Dynamic ore. 
. . Price $7.50 


CITY & ZONE 

















On Parade! 
(Continued from page 41) 


Scene 2 


DRUM MAJOR— 
Shake your rattles, 
Blow your horns, 
Clap your hands, 
And shout! 
Here comes the Halloween Parade. 

(Parade, headed by Drum Major 
and Majorettes, followed by Rhythm 
Band, march around while Spectators 
applaud, using rattles and horns made 
by themselves.) 

(Each Parader steps forward and 
lets Spectators guess whom he repre- 
sents. When his costume has been 
judged, he joins Spectators. Prizes may 
be awarded, based on the originality 
shown in depicting a book character.) 

MISS ANDREWS—Remember, you said 
that a Halloween party should have 
games. The Game Committee has 
one ready for you now. 

(Group play “Did You Ever See a 
Toy?” based on “Did You Ever See a 
Lassie?” to Victor Record No. 21618 
B2. Directions are in Everyday Games 
for Children, published by F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company.) 

(Other games may be included as 
time permits.) 

LARRY—I am on the Food Commit- 
tee. All please line up now. 

Ice-cream cones might be served, 
using the cones and scoop now being 
sold at ice-cream stores.) 


NOTE 


A variation for the parade would be 
to have each child make his own mask 
from a paper bag and give prizes for 
the most original. If further costum- 
ing is desired, the paper covers that 
dry cleaners put over clothes make ex- 
cellent coveralls. Holes for necks and 
arms may be cut in the bags and the 
bottoms trimmed off to the desired 
lengths. These can be painted with 
tempera paints. 


A’ Matter of Color 
(Continued from page 41) 


Boy—Look out! She'll scratch you! 

cirnL—No, she won’t. You won't 
scratch, will you, pussy? (She pets 
Cat’s head. Cat appears surprised, 
and pleased, and then she purrs, and 
rubs up against Girl.) See, she’s as 
friendly as can be. She’s just a little 
lost cat. I wish I had some milk for 
her. 

(At this, the black Ghost in the 
background shakes all over, as if laugh- 
ing, and makes a very queer sound—a 
ghostly, moanful laugh.) 

poy—Jumping jiminy! How those 
trees moan. It makes me shiver! 

cirt—Don’t tell me you're fright- 
ened! 

spoy—Of course not! I’m not fright- 
ened a bit. But the wind blowing 
through the pines always sends the 
chills down my spine. (He shivers 
and laughs a bit sheepishly, while the 
unnoticed Ghost gives an extra creepy 
moan. ) 

cirL—Whoooo! What a night. Let’s 
put out this fire and get going. The 
others don’t seem to be coming. (She 
bends down and smooths Cat’s head 
again, while Boy pretends to stamp on 
the fire, turning off the light as he does 
so. And as the fire goes out, Ghost 
gives an extra blood-curdling shriek.) 

poy—That wasn’t the wind! Here 
are the others, at last. 

(Extra children in Halloween cos- 
tumes enter and exchange greetings 
with Girl and Boy. This is optional, 
depending on number of children 
available.) 

cirt—Come on, let’s go. 


(All exit. 
lantern.) 

CAT (jumps to her feet, and double, 
up, laughing)—Ho, ho, ho! You ang 
your black sheet! They were scare 
of you, like fun! They didn’t ev 


see you! Ha, ha, ha! 
_GHosT—Ha, ha, ha, yourself! The 
didn’t seem very frightened of you, 


either. (He mimics Girl, and pat 
Cat’s head, while Cat swats at him 
with her paw.) Just a dear litt 
pussy! Just a little lost cat! Ho, he 
ho! (He doubles up, laughing.) 
cat (looks angry; then breaks inp 
a smile)—Imagine a girl petting me 
Oh, dear, that’s funny! 
GHost—Imagine a boy’s thinking | 
was nothing but the wind. That; 
more than funny. That’s unbelievable 
Ho, ho, ho! 
WITCH (enters unnoticed )—Whats 
going on here? 
GHost—Our little. plan backfired 
They didn’t even see me. 
cAT (smugly )—But they did see me 
GHosT—Please hurry and change me 
back into a white ghost, Mother Witch 
I want to catch up to those youngster 
and give them the scare of their lives, 
witcH—As you wish. There’s a bit 
of magic left. Come along, Cat. 
cat—Who, me? No, sirree! I lik 
being a white cat. I’m going to g 
and live at that girl’s house and be 
petted. 
cHost—O.K., traitor. (He waves 
and goes off with Witch, moaning.) 
cat—Miaow! Good-by. (She flips 
her tail and curls up by the ashes of 
the fire.) 


Let’s Make Our Own False 
Faces 
. (Continued from page 53) 


paper up around the wad and plaster 
it on the basic mask with more paste. 
Shape it so that the nose hole doesnt 
show but is not completely covered. 

Tear small pieces of newspaper 
(about 1%” x 2”), cover them with 
paste, and smooth them all over the 
mask so that there are no rough edges. 
Put plenty around the nose to hold it 
in place. 

Any part of the face which you wish 
to have prominent, such as a witch’s 
high cheekbones, can be made by add- 
ing small wads of paper placed in the 
desired position and then covered with 
the 1%” x 2” paste-smeared strips of 
paper. Add hooks on noses, bulging 
foreheads, large chins, horns, protrud 
ing ‘mouths, and so on, in this way. 

Ears can be formed either by shap- 
ing wads of paper as was done for the 
clown’s nose or by cutting them from 
layers of pasted paper like the basic 
mask, 

Allow the mask to become perfectlj 
dry before painting. Now comes the 
most fun! We're ready to paint. 

You may want to get suggestions 
faces of witches, tramps, clowns, 
ils, animals, and so on, from pictuté, 
but it’s lots of fun to create your owe 
The more ridiculous the colors, 
funnier the face will be. 

Add such finishing touches as glas6 
made of bent wire and hooked | 
the paper ears, crepe paper cut in mf 
row strips for hair, unraveled rope 
beards or hair, molded-paper 0 
pipes, beads for earrings. 


Boy carries thé jack. 











Try on the mask and lightly mark 
where you should punch the 
through which to see. Keep these ® 
small as possible, especially if they d 
not correspond to the painted © 
The holes can be poked through 
an ice pick or anything sharp. 

Fasten elastic or string to the 
to keep the mask on, and the most 
important part of your costume 8 
ready for Halloween. 
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We Learned about Indians 
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doubles (Continued from page 26) 
seal Adhesive tape 1” wide and long 
t om @ough to go around the child’s head 
and hang part way down his back was 
The ysed. We placed the quill part of the 
f yom fathers on the sticky side of the ad- 
d at hesive tape and then put another strip 
it him of adhesive tape on top of the quills 
r litth§ % that the two sticky sides were to- 
Ho, ho, gether and the feathers held in place. 
1.) We inserted the band of adhesive tape 
ks inte and feathers in a folded band of cloth 
ng me! and sewed the edges of the cloth to- 
gether using brown yarn and a darn- 
iking | ing needle. The band was fitted 
Thats @ '° the child s head. 
evable @ The Indians fastened ermine tails 
or thin strips of white weasel skins to 
What's § the sides of their war bonnets. We 
‘EP made “weasel skins” from strips of 
-kfired § cotton batting Y,” wide and 6” long. 
A 4” strip painted with black dots was 
ce me § wed to represent an ermine tail. We 
1ge Me fastened from three to six strips of cot- 
Witch § tn to the sides of each headband so 
ngsten that they covered the ears and extend- 
- live, Qcd to the shoulders. Under these 
s a bia § Stips of cotton, we sewed a narrow 
at. strip of cloth to the headband. This 
I like | Sttip was tied under the child’s chin 
to gy hold the bonnet in place. 
nd be & 4 Tepee. 

We made two tepees. Six children 
wave: 4 could sit in each one. Fallen branches 
ng.) which the children found in the woods 
e ips were used for the framework. Several 
hes of mothers gave us old sheets which we 

ued for the covering. Two sheets 


were needed for each tepee. 

We learned about the berries and 
bark from which the Indians obtained 
their dyes. Red was made from the 
juice of the sumac berries and by boil- 
ing the rough outer bark of the alder 
tree. Dull red was made by soaking 
the material to be dyed in a strong tea 
made from the pink middle bark of 
the hemlock. Black was made by 
boiling the bark, branches, and berries 
of sumac, or the bark of butternut 
trees. Yellow was made by boiling 
the inner bark of golden or black oak 
or goldenrod. Orange was made by 
boiling inner bark of the alder tree 
or sassafras. Bloodroot was also used 
tomake orange. Brown was made by 
boiling walnut bark or hulls. As a re- 
sult of our study of color, we learned 
to recognize the butternut, oak, and 
walnut trees. We found sumac, gol- 
denrod, and bloodroot on our nature 
walks, 

We used walnut hulls to dye the 
two sheets for the first tepee. We 
crushed hulls in a cloth bag, tied the 
bag with a piece of string, and put it 
into a large kettle filled with water. 
When the water boiled, we put one 
sheet into the kettle. When it was 
somewhat darker than the desired 
shade, we removed it from the kettle 
with two sticks and spread it on the 
ground to dry. Stones placed on the 
comers prevented it from being blown 
away, 

Modern dye was used for the sheets 
Which made the second tepee, and in 
this way primitive and modern ways 
of doing things were contrasted. The 
ways in which the Indian adapted his 
life to his environment were empha- 
sized, 

Six branches six feet long were used 
for each tepee. One branch was forked 
at the top so that the top of the other 

nches rested in the fork. We tied 
the branches together at the top with 
heavy twine, 

To make the cover for the tepee, 
We sewed the long sides of two sheets 
logether. With a string we measured 

distance from the place where the 
les were tied together down to the 
se. \ sing this distance as the radius, 
We drew a large semicircle on the 


sewed-together sheets, with a string 
and a pencil as a compass. Before we 
cut along the circumference of the 
semicircle, we tried the sheets on the 
wooden framework to see whether the 
pencil line came to the floor. We 


‘ placed the material over the frame- 


work so that the center of the straight 
edge came at the top of the tepee, the 
straight edges forming the front open- 
ing and the marked edges coming at 
the base of the sticks. 

After the sheets had been cut and 
fitted to the framework, we pinned the 
front edges together, starting at the 


top and continuing halfway down the 
front, leaving’ an opening at the top 
for the smoke hole. We cut pairs of 
slits 4” apart in the front of the tepee 
above the opening left for the en- 
trance, and into these slits inserted 
small smooth ‘sticks to represent lacing. 

The children decided to decorate 
one tepee by writing the story of their 
Indian play on it in picture writing. 
The second tepee was decorated with 








children painted them with tempera 
paint. Shellac made the beads shine. 
The children used sections of drink- 
ing straws to represent bone. These 
were strung with the beads, Neck- 
laces were also made from shells. 
Beads, shells, and the blue part of 
the clamshell were used for wampum. 
6. Clay bowls.—Bowls were made from 
clay and painted with Indian designs. 
7. Peace pipe.—The bowl was made 


Indian designs. 
5. Beads and wampum. 





from clay. 


Very attractive beads were made 
When they were dry, the 


of clay and the stem of wood. The 
pipe was painted and then decorated 
with small feathers. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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MY GUIDE— Basic handbook 
for intermediate teachers, 
with stimulating sugges- 
tions for developing a nutri- 
tion education program. 


BLACKBOARD LESSONS IN 
FooD— Nutrition primer for 
teacher reference or class use. 


A MODERN HEALTH EXPERI- 
MENT— Chart picturing a 
modern health survey and 
relation of foods to health, 
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nutrition education. They have been proved in 
thousands of schools. Check the partial list of 
new 1950 titles against your own classroom needs. 


WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES 
—Informative wall chart 
for use with FROM 
WHEAT TO FLOUR. 


DICK’S PLAN—A “lesson-in- 
democracy” booklet dram- 
atizing a classroom project 
covering all foods, for 4th, 
5th and 6th grades. 


WE WORK TOGETHER—A col- 
orful wall chart visualizing 
the step-by-step progress of 
DICK’S PLAN. 

FROM WHEAT TO FLOUR — 
Supplementary booklet on 
the Listory and significance 
of wheat. In full color, 


FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MAN- 

AGEMENT — Home Econom- 

ics project kit for high 

school or adult groups. New, 
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to hold diet standards 
. despite rising cost. 
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HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 193 


Please send me: () Full information, The Harmony Band. Primary and Kindergarten chil- 
dren play 3-part music in one lesson. () Full information on ‘'Song Books with a Plan." 
They produce results. ] The Symphonet, A Musical Opportunity for Every Child. 
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-directly at the Indian boy. He 


A Friend in Need 
(Continued from page 43) 


I wonder whether he wanted the bread 
for someone who is injured. He may 
need help. ' 

MARY—You aren’t thinking of fol- 
lowing him, are you, John? 

jouN—Yes, I am. Father has said 
many times that the Indians don’t 
harm this settlement because we treat 
them well. If some white person were 
in trouble, we'd help him, wouldn’t 
we? (Mary nods.) We should do 
the same for the Indians, too. 

MARY—Look at it snow! It is be- 
coming a regular blizzard. John, you 
can’t go out in this storm! 

joHN—The storm is all the more 
reason [ should go. 

MARY (sighing)—I suppose you are 
right. 

JOHN (smiling)—That’s better. You 
have a harder job than I have, Mary. 
You will have to stay here by yourself 
and wait until I return. Will you do 
that? 

MARY—Yes, since you put it that 
way. I expect you should take some 
more food to the Indians in case they 
haven’t anything to eat. 

joun—Yes, I think that would be a 
good idea. If you'll get something 
ready, I will start at once. 

(While John buttons his coat and 
takes mittens from his pocket, Mary 
wraps some food in paper. She hands 
it to John, and he starts toward the 
door.) 

MARY—Aren’t you going to take your 
gun with you? 

JoHN—No, it would make the Indians 
suspicious. Good-by, Mary. Don’t be 
afraid. I will be back soon. (John 


exits as curtain closes.) 


Scene 2—An hour later 


MARY (helping her mother remove 
her cape)—I'm certainly glad you and 
Father are home at last! 

MOTHER—So are we. There is going 
to be Indian trouble, and we were 
afraid the Indians might attack the 
settlement while you and John were 
all alone! 

MARY (frightened )—Oh! 

FATHER (entering from outside 
Mary, where is John? I want him to 
help me get extra feed ready for the 
livestock so we can leave them in the 
barn if the Indians attack us. 

MARY—John is gone. 

MOTHER (much alarmed)- 
Where has he gone? 


Gone? 


He 


MARY—An Indian boy was here. 
kept saying, “Me hungry,” so we gave 
him a loaf of bread. He acted so 


strangely that John was sure he was 
getting the bread for some sick or in- 
jured person. John took some food 
and followed him to see whether he 
could be of help. 

MOTHER—Oh, dear! 
ans are ready to go on the 
We must get help at once! 

FATHER—We aren't at all sure that 
the Indians will cause any trouble. 
Mr. Matthews tried to cause trouble 
with the Indians, but perhaps John’s 
act of kindness will stop the trouble 
before it starts. 

MARY—What did Mr. 
to cause trouble? 

MOTHER—He saw an Indian boy 
sneaking up toward his house, so he 
shot at him. (Jn alarm.) Oh, dear, 
the Indians are sure to take revenge 
on John! 

FATHER—Mr. Matthews didn’t shoot 
just 
shot over the boy’s head to scare him. 

MOTHER—But the Indians won't 
know that he didn’t actually try to 
shoot the boy. 

FATHER—How long has John been 
gone? 

mARY—Almost an hour! 


And the Indi- 
warpath! 


Matthews do 


MOTHER—An hour! 


coming to him. 


John enters.) John! 


We may be 
late now to prevent any harm from 
(The door opens and 
You are safe! 
JOHN (smiling )—Of course, Mothe: 


MARY—Did you find the Indian? 


JOHN—Yes, 
boy who was here. 
of bread to his father. 


mMaRY—And the Indians didn’t ham 


you? 
JOHN—No. 


bread. 


food I brought them. 


I followed the Indig 
He took the Io, 


When the boy saw m 
he realized that I was his friend be. 
cause I had given him the loaf g 
He was glad to see me, Hy 
father had injured his foot so he was 
unable to go hunting for food. 
were both pleased when they saw th 


FATHER—Do the Indians need any: 


thing else? 


JoHN—No, I think they will be al 
Maybe we could tak 


right tonight. 


them some more food tomorrow. 


FATHER (proudly) 
wisely, John. 


friends. 


—You have acted 
Now the Indians wil 
see that we really mean to be thei 


Do You Teach 
Consumer Education? 
(Continued from page 37) 


Of course not, 


for as I have said be 


fore, learning to be a wise consumer 


is a slow process. 


A few of the children will still be 
using their money much as Jack used 


his allowance. 





RECEIVED 





May 5 Allowance 50 


50 
Most of them, 





SPENT 
May 5 Milk shake & 
Comie 
book 1 
5 Ice cream 10 
7 Savings W 
8 Candy 15 


be 


however, will show 


definite personality growth, as did 
Shirley in her allowance record. She 
apportioned her money in the three 
ways—saving, spending, and sharing- 
even though there was a music festival 








at school. 
RECEIVED SPENT 
May 7 Allow- May 7 Savings 6 
ance $1.00 7 Souvenir of 
musie 
festival %& 
7 Ticket for 
music 
festival % 
8 Church 
money 10 
8 Candy 05 
9 Scout dues 6 
9 Mother's 
Day gift % 
$1.00 $1.0 





You have now, 


I hope, a good idea 


of what consumer education is and 
how you can use the children’s expet 
ences for social growth in the handling 
of their money and their possessions 

Try some work in consumer educ® 


tion yourself! 


Not only will the chit 


dren enjoy it, but you and the parents 


will also. 


Consumer education won't take the 


place of drill, 


of course, 


but it wil 


give a lift to your arithmetic won 
Have you ever heard a child say bit 


terly, 


“I hate arithmetic 


”? If so, yo 
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will’ understand how pleased I fet 


when I saw a child show 
It happened like this 


for arithmetic. 


enthusias® 


One of my girls was asked to talk 
a panel on Consumer Education spo? 
sored by the P.T.A. Right away 

said, “Oh, yes, I’d like to; you know,4 


liked that work very much. 
ing my father about it the other @ 
and he said to me, ‘You should try* 
remember all that you learn 
year about consumer education 


799 


use it all your life. 


EpITor1AL Note: Watch for a Const 
Education Unit to be included im 


January issue. 
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Meeting the UN 


(Continued from page 43 


SECOND CHILD 
Our country has music, 
Both serious and gay. 
We'll do a Slovak singing game 
For you today. 

Slav Children do song and dance: 
and then exit.) 

gitt—These gifts of foreign coun- 
tries have helped us grow and become 
strong. TERY 

auice—By uniting with the countries 
of the world, we can help gain world 
peace through the United Nations. 
Note: Instructions for the Swedish 
dance may be found in Folk Dances of 
Scandinavia, by Anne S. Duggan and 
others (A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
Mth St. New York 18). A French 
dance and a Slav dance may be found 
in Folk Dances of European Countries 
(publisher and address above). The 
price of each book is $3.00. 


Columbus Was His Hero 
(Continued from page 81) 


worked his body into a better position. 

Again he pulled, and this time he 
could feel them give. He felt. that he 
could not stay under the water a sec- 
ond longer, but he gave one final 
pull. The lines came loose and the 
Bosun was free. 

Quickly Bill rose to the surface. 
Strong arms reached down and lifted 
him from the water. Breathless and 
unable to speak, he signaled to the 
men and they pulled Selvig to the 
surface. 

Two hours later the net had been 
removed, and the propeller releasc’l 
\s Bill lay resting in his bunk, h 
could hear the whine of the turbines 
and feel the swish of the waves as th 
Cape Verde” was once more on it 
course. 

The next morning at breakfast he 
was seated beside Chief Mate Cooke. 

“Yes,” said the Mate, with a twin 
Mle in his eye, as he dunked a dough- 
mut in his coffee, “Columbus was a 
brave man and had a lot of courage, 


but the boys who have grown up in->| 


that new land that he discovered have 
courage, too. Maybe we have a po- 
tential modern Columbus right here 
on board our ship.” 


Little Spook in the 


Window 
(Continued from page 28) 


heard Mrs. Brown say something to 
him about a spook in the window and 
Betty’s jack-o’-lanterns. 

“Just the thing!” he heard Daddy 
reply, laughing. 

By the time Daddy came to his 
toom, Timmy was bursting with curi- 
sity. 

Things happened fast after that. 
Mrs. Brown bundled him into his robe 
and slippers, draped a sheet around 
him, and slipped a mask over his 
head. With one swoop Daddy picked 
him up and carried him into the liv- 
ig room to a big chair in front of the 
bay window. On each side, looking 
out, was a big lighted grinning jack- 
0-lantern! 

“What's going on now?” questioned 
Timmy, as Daddy snapped off the 
lights in the room and hurried out the 
front door. 

Soon he was back, chuckling. “It 

ks just fine from the outside, real 
Spookish.” 

Before Timmy could ask any ques- 
tions, he heard the horns and noise of 
© parade. A minute later the pa- 
lade was going past his house—witch- 
&, black cats, gypsies, bats, goblins, 


Spooks, clowns, skeletons—everything. 








Some of the people waved to him. It 
was almost more fun than being 
in the parade, he thought, because 
he could see everything. Even the 
mayor in his big automobile stopped 
and looked! 

Finally, when the last black cat had 
disappeared down the street, Daddy 
carried Timmy back to bed, tucked 
him in, and told him ghost stories. Be- 
fore long they were laughing so hard 
that neither of them heard the door- 
bell ring. 

Suddenly Timmy gasped! Why, 
Mrs. Brown was bringing the mayor 
himself right into his bedroom! Close 





behind, carrying a- big .blue ribbon,, 
was a little witch! 

“Good evening.” The mayor nod- 
ded to Timmy and to Daddy. “Is 
this where the little spook in the win- 
dow lives?” 

“The very place,” Daddy replied, as 
Timmy’s eyes grew bigger and bigger 
with wonder. 

“A—hem!” said the mayor. 

The little witch handed him the 
blue ribbon. 

“You have won a special prize, 
something new just this year,” the 
mayor explained, “for the best Hal- 
loween window decoration.” He 








leaned ’way over and pinned the blue 
ribbon right.on Timmy’s pajamas! 

“W-h-a-t!” Timmy exclaimed, so 
surprised that the witch giggled, and 
Timmy knew immediately that it was 
Betty. 

The mayor explained everything all 
over again. 

“Oh, boy! I mean, thank you,” said 
Timmy smiling from ear to ear. “Now 
I know,” he said to Mrs. Brown and 
Betty, “what you were talking about 
this morning. Thanks.” 

But what pleased him more was 
that, although it had been very hard, 
he had kept his promise to Mother. 











ere is an activity book broad in content! 
“Coffee—the Story of a Good Neighbor Product” 
tells a timely and important story about Latin 
America that helps to increase understanding 


of our Good Neighbors. 


Integrate it with many projects for 5th and 6th grade pupils: 


The first section is devoted to the interesting 


and romantic industry of coffee-production—the 
economic mainstay of Latin America. 

The second section of the booklet contains 
specific suggestions for project work based on 
the coffee narrative. Here are colored pictures 


ART 


COMPOSITIONS 


FR : E | is-ract MULTI-PURPOSE WORK BOOK! 


GEOGRAPHY 


HISTORY 


CRAFTS 
MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 








copies as you need for your classes. They will 
be forwarded at once—free, of course! 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic 


with space for compositions; map work on El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 
North and Latin America; map studies on Latin 


American natural resources and industries ; sew- 


detailed directions on crafts; and, finally, an all- 
inclusive, memory-testing quiz. 

The booklet is generously illustrated in brilli- 
ant color. Prepared particularly for children in 
the fifth and sixth grades, you may find this | Position or Title....... 
lively, provocative book suitable for older chil- 


dren, too. 


Just send the coupon for a free sample book. | City & Zone 
Examine it—then write and request as many 


—--—————— ----4 


: : i : Mail this coupon for FREE sample book | 
ing suggestions ; art, music and language study ; l “Coffee—The Story of a Good Neighbor Product”. 


To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, | 


| Dept. T-1; 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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} ~NEW MANUSCRIPT 
} Primer Style—Short Texts 


Letters 
from Santa Claus 


Make Reading FUN 
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Our NEW MANUSCRIPT LETTERS are de- 
HY rt for First Grade Reading. Our NEW 
REBUS styles are fine for Kindergarten and 

older children too Imagine the thrill of 

each child when he receives his very own 

LETTER from SANTA CLAUS! They will read 

them hundreds of times. Leave the LETTERS 

mysteriously on the children's desks, or have 
them delivered by an older pupil, or mail 
to their homes 

Gaily illustrated in bright colors—with il- 

lustrated envelopes to match. Size 5x7. 

We offer THREE Christmas project boxes: 

#17 All Rebus-Manuscript type—2 designs 

IR For Reading-Manuscript type—4 designs 

#14 For Reading-Typewriter type—4 designs 

(same as last year) 

ALL FOR 


Bach box contains: 
40 LETTERS with envelopes 
1 NOTE from SANTA to Class Plus 
1 copy FUNSTUDIES postage 
(Extra LETTERS 4 for 15¢) 
FUNSTUDIES outlines practical plans for 
using the LETTERS in your classroom activi 
ties and Illustrates 30 easy-to-make decora- 
tions. The program begins early in Decem- 
ber when your children discover the NOTE 
from SANTA under a classroom window 
This NOTE inspires ai! activities with its 
chalienge: ‘What will you do about Christ- 
mas?"' The response will thrill you! Fun for 
@ month. 
Write for PREE sample LETTER 4 
ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT : 


15¢ 


50 | 
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920 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


| | enclose $ Please mail me the 
| following boxes at $1.50 each, plus postage: 
Style #17 718 14 

i 
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Name 


Street 


+ —— ELEN SHANNON ~~) 





TAKE THIS SASY 


STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 


ENTIRELY BY MAIL! 





brings you $50 to $300 Cash 
~entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at lowa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 
low for full details. 


Dept 
MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux city, _** 





TEES Seaceee eos conscocooeraseqeoeoeeoses ee 
Address. ...< 2000 eesescceees qencectcce sescece 
Cavs ccccnccccccccccnccescceese State. ..ecosees 
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Persona! Phetographtc Christmas 
Greeting Cards from your own favor 
ile negatives _ appropriate senti- 
ment. | 

for anmple eand, « 
for $2.00, 100 for 
free, 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


474 Moen Bidg,. LaCrosse, Wis. 


6.0. OC Svaler 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 
Repeat the 
anyone—you'l] sell greeting cards faster, 
easior than ever dreamed possibie. 





foot long, chock full of novelties). 
two sample boxes of 


CHARLES C. SCHWER COMPANY 
165—P Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


CAN MAKE YOU #50 to 5100 WEEKLY 


eight werds we tell you te 


you 
Get FREE surprise selling kit (over a 
Plus 
our most success- 
ful Christmas cards on approval. 
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Sammy Learns 
about Tails 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Now my tail has an entirely differ- 
ent use,” and she slipped off the limb 
of the tree on which she had been sit- 
ting and hung head downward with 
her thin hairless tail wrapped securely 
around the limb. “You see I use my 
tail as a grasper,” she said. “It helps 
me in climbing, too.” 

Puzzled, Sammy shook his head, 
said good-by to Molly Opossum, and 
scurried to the meadow at the edge of 
the forest. There Sammy Carrie 
Cow and Harry Horse grazing in a 
pasture near a red barn. 

Sammy Squirrel went up to the cow 
and the horse and said, “Pardon me, 
but can you tell me whether your 
tails are blankets, parachutes, trowels, 
sirens, or graspers?” 

“Mooo! ‘Dear me, little squirrel!” 
cried Carrie Cow. “Our tails are not 
blankets nor not trowels 
nor sirens nor graspers. Our tails are 
fly swatters! Am I not right, friend 
Harry?” 

“Yes, indeed!” neighed Harry Horse. 
“And I don’t know what we should 
do without them. little squirrel, 
this is how we use our tails!” 

Sammy thanked them and _ then 
hopped to a fence and watched 
the and the switch and swat 
their tails at the flies on their legs and 
Finally he ran along the fence 
to the farmyard. A dog suddenly 
bounded out at him, and Sammy 
quickly whisked up a tree. 

“Bow-wow-wow!” barked Teddy, 
the dog, running around the tree and 
wagging his tail in delight. 

‘Tell me, Dog,” Sammy called 
down to him, “is your tail a blanket, a 
parachute, a trowel, a siren, a grasper, 


Saw 


parachutes, 


post 


cow horse 


sides. 


or a fly swatter?” 
Teddy stared at Sammy Squirrel. 
Then he barked loudly, “My tail is 


my friendly When I am happy, 
I wag it. When I am unhappy, I put 
it between my legs.” 

“Ssssspttttt!” sounded 
head. 

Sammy looked up to see an animal 
something like himself. Its back was 
arched and its tail was bushy. 

“Keep away from Kitty Cat,” 
warned Terry. “She has her unfriend- 
ly sign up. When her tail is all bushed 
out it is a sign that she is angry.” 

“T see what you mean!” Sammy re- 
plied, scooting to a higher branch. 


sign. 


from over- 


Kitty moved to the crotch of the 
tree as if to say, “You can’t get out of 
this tree while /’m here.” Sammy 
didn’t like the way she looked at him. 
He waited and waited for her to go 
away, but there she sat, blinking angri- 


ly at him with her gold-green eyes. 


It was almost time for dinner, so 
Terry went to the house, but still 
Kitty Cat stayed in the tree. Sammy 


was getting hungry and he wanted to 
go home, but how was he to get out 
of the tree when the cat sat there? 

“She’s not going to move,” Sammy 
decided. “It looks as though I'd have 
to jump for it.” 

The ground was a long way from the 
branch upon which Sammy sat. He 
had never made such a big jump, but 
he measured the distance and decided, 
“My tail is a good parachute. It will 
help me land safely. I can’t wait for 
the cat to leave. I’m going to jump— 
one—two—three go!” Little waves of 
air rippled through Sammy’s fur as he 
dropped to the ground. He felt very 
grown-up to have made such a big 
jump, but Sammy was anxious to get 
home, so without even a glance at 
Kitty, he scampered off to the forest. 

As Sammy scurried along, a sudden 
thought came to him. “Tails! That’s 
it! I've been learning about them all 


the morning. I can tell the other 
squirrels about the strange tails I’ve 
seen today. That will be my story!” 
When Sammy reached the black 
walnut tree and told about the strange 
tails that he had seen, the young squir- 
rels declared that Sammy Squirrel’s 
story was the most exciting story of all! 


We Visit an 
Aluminum Plant 
(Continued from page 39) 


one encyclopedia. Two children made 
graphs showing’ the countries producing 
aluminum and aluminum products. 


USING THE INFORMATION 


A. A written report. 

1. A copy of standards for a written 
report was given each pupil, and the 
points were discussed in class. 

2. Each pupil had material on organ 
izing an outline and practice work 
rearranging items in outline form. 

3. A movie on the value of outlining 
and the steps in creating an outline 
was shown. 

After each child had had an indi- 
vidual conference with the teacher 
about his outline, he wrote a pencil 
draft of his report. 

Again pupil-teacher conferences 
were held to give an opportunity for 
correcting specific weaknesses in sen- 
tence structure, paragraphing, and the 
compiling of the bibliography. 

)}. Then permission was given to write 
the final report in ink. 

7. Several pupils designed notebook 
covers and included both their origi- 
nal and their completed notes, a re- 
port of the committee on which they 
worked, the outline. the pencil draft, 
the graded written report, and any il- 
lustrative material. 

B. A panel discussion.—Over one hun- 
dred children were invited to hear our 
panel discussion. We chose a leader 
and five speakers to cover the five 
areas of our subject. Then we decided 
on four or five important questions to 
be asked about each topic and assigned 
them to other members in the 
They were to ask these questions of 
the speakers during the forum. In 
addition to these “planted” questions, 
the panel speakers were bombarded 
with questions from other grades. The 
leader and speakers coped with their 
first open forum with amazing aplomb 
and a resourceful display of their new- 
ly acquired knowledge. 


CULMINATION 


The trip to Alcoa by bus, and the 
tour of this modern miracle of indus- 
try, were a fitting climax to our study. 
The thrill of watching the hot-rolling 
mill roll the massive ingots into paper- 
thin sheets will not soon be forgotten. 

Oral reports on “What Interested 
Me Most at Alcoa” and letters thank- 
ing Alcoa for this opportunity to visit 
the plant completed a fascinating five 
weeks of assignments on “The Written 
Report.” 

Interest, born of the personal knowl- 
edge of industry, sounded in every 
voice when we worked out Carl 
Sandburg’s “Prayers of Steel” as a 
choral reading in literature class. 

INTEGRATIONS 
A. Language (Incidental activities). 
1. Writing to Alcoa for pamphlets. 
2. Writing a class letter of thanks for 
the opportunity to visit Alcoa. 
3. Choral reading of Sandburg’s 
“Prayers of Steel.” 
B. Social studies. 

Why Alcoa built in this locality. 

a) Electric power available. 

b) Water transportation 
Mississippi River. 

(Continued on page 95) 


class. 
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PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 1 


more coats of paint from any wood surface as easy 
as cutting butter with a hot knife. No Scraping, 
cutting, burning, sanding, or chemicals. The new 
Lectro Paint Peeler instantly softens pair electri. 
cally and peels it off the surface clean to the bare 
wood with one easy stroke. It’s faster than a blow 
torch——there’s no danger of fire—will not scopeh 


or burn delicate wood surfaces, 
no sme it’s even fun to use. 
enamel quickly and easily. 
last for years Sent 
quality electrical cord 


Makes 1 mesg— 
Removes any paint, 
Sturdily constructed t 
complete with extra } 

Simply plug into any A Ae 


or D.C. outlet—-let heat for several minutes and 
remove paint to the bare wood on exterior or inte 
rior painted surfaces, floors, woodwork, cupboards, 


furniture, antiques, boats, window-sills, ser« en doors, 

a hundred other uses. Price $4.95 postpald— 
nothing else to buy. Full money ip --! guarantee, 
For | di send check, cash o 


LECTRO WELD, INC. 
5700 Detroit Ave., Dept. 1S-10, Cleveland 2, Ohie 


\N 





money order to: 











EASY STEPS i 
ADY WW onT 
— Series 


by Marion €. Cows, 


BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 

FIRST GRADE PuPiL’s BOOK 

SECOND GRADE PUPIL me BOOK.- 

ALPHABET SEAT CHAR 

ALPHABET WALL CnanTé (per 8 

MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK 

by I. VICTOR BURGER, 

OUR Ist NUMBER ploy 

OUR 2nd NUMBER BOOK. 

1001 REVIEW EXERCISES | 
— by Win. JANSEN, Ea 


LE AND NOBLE 
ING PLACE « NEW YORK 
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Stimulate Your Students 
with the NEW 
WESLEY SOCIAL STUDY GUIDES 


on 
American History 
WA 201 - Ist Semester 
WA 202 - 2nd Semester 


Send TODAY for your copies 


at the introductory price 
Single Copy 25c, pair 50c 
_ Regular price 48c per copy in quantities 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 











READY TO BLOOM: Just Add Water 


RED - WHITE-BLUE 


THREE FRAGRANT 
HYACINTHS 


Large Holland grown bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom, Ab 
ready planted in scv!pture 
form jardiniere of pressed 
wood fibre with plant. food 
added. 


All only $1 postpaid. 
Send 


Today 
f th 
BULB ete CLUB 


Dept. 1H, 125 W. Madison 
CHICAGO 








EXTRA CASH MADE EASY 


SELL SUPREME NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 








Imagine—an extra income! Sell friends amazing 
— 5 Sees, Pelt Applique, Comic, 50 for 
$ wsortments. 90 item: Exclusive Gift 


Wraps. walle Occasion box 


xes, 
Animated Children’ s Books, Gitte, ‘ast service. 
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Cards, a. Stationery, 
ments on approval, FREE catalog and selling 


ECMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. C-1249, 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FIRST PRINTER, new complete book on mane 
script writing. 200 pages. Entire penme 
course including daily lesson plans. 150 
vocabulary correlates with basic Rea:lers. “a 
porates alphabet, words, sentences, stories, 
SPELLING. No preparation or planing nece® 
sary. Send $2.50 for your copy to lay. 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge Street, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
—— 


' OFFER — $40.00 is Y 
ood selling only 60 boxes of Chrigtmes Cards. 
nd done inasi pli 
ther leading sores on approrn “Many surp 
Vitems. Wri It costs nothing to try. 
leMEEReUL CARD CO., Dept. Az. 2, 
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Just Kid Stuff 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Sure I’ll be glad to help you,” he 
gid. “Our art teacher planned it last 

, but we kids should be able to run 
it ourselves. Maybe the businessmen 
would furnish the tempera paint, if 
we agree to wash the windows after- 
wards. And maybe they would give 
prizes for the best pictures. All of the 
upper grades should be in on this, 
100.” 

When the committee and Jim met 
yain with the whole group and told 
them about the plan, there were 
goans of disapproval. 

“Halloween’s for 
butch. 


“It sure is,” echoed Carol Ann and 


fun,” objected 


“Go ahead and paint store windows 
if you want to. We'll go out on our 
own and have some reai Halloween 
fun,” said Butch. 

“Where’s the fun in doing something 
you do every day in school?” chimed 
in Shirley. 

“But that’s just it. Maybe we do 
paint every day, but we don’t paint 
sore windows,” said Art Rogers, who 
up to now had been silent. “I like 
the idea, Larry.” 

“My dad’s a cartoonist. Maybe to 
start us off he’d do a big window with 
witches and pumpkins,” offered Nels 
Carlson. 

‘Til print the entry blanks,” of- 
fered Phil Harris. 

“I can’t paint, but I'll get a clean- 
up committee together,” said Connie 
Hoyt. “We should leave the windows 
clean when we are finished.” 

There was more discussion, and be- 
fore the meeting broke up, there were 
two groups almost evenly divided in 
their opinion. 

“It's too bad you aren’t interested 
in painting pictures, Butch. You're 
about the best artist in the school,” 
said Jean, as they were leaving. 

“Kid stuff!” was Butch’s reply. 

The next few days were busy ones 
for the committee, for the upper 


grades as a whole soon took up the 
idea with enthusiasm. The entries 
rolled in, and in a few days most of 
the eighth-graders had signed up. On- 
ly Carol Ann, Sue, and Butch still 
scoffed at the plan. 

“Tt’s kid stuff,” said Butch. 

But on Halloween afternoon when 
Mr. Carlson was doing the big window 
at Smith’s Hardware, Butch was one 


of the most interested spectators. As 


the afternoon wore on, he was up and 
down the block, watching all the art- 
ists. Naturally he received his share, 
and a little more, of the good-natured 


ribbing that was going around among 


the crowd. 

About five o’clock along came Carol 
Ann and Sue. “Ready for tonight?” 
they asked Butch. 


“Sure,” replied Butch. “Wear your 
jeans. We may have to climb fences 
fast.” 


* “Kid stuff, isn’t it?” he added, wav- 
But there 
was some suggestion in Butch’s voice 
that he would like to be in on the kid 
stuff. “They’ve got the windows *most 


ing his hand at the artists. 


done.” 


“There’s nothing on Miss Everett’s 


window yet,” Sue noticed. 


Just then along came Larry, Jim, 
They were too busy 
“artists” supplied with 
paint and brushes to have time to 
But they 
were having fun helping the other boys 


and the twins. 
keeping the 


paint a window themselves. 


and girls. 


“What about Miss Everett’s win- 
dow?” Sue asked them. 
“That? Oh, Spike Johnson’s doing 


it alone. 
work out,” Larry told her. 

“Spike Johnson!” 
“Why, he has the measles!” 


“He was in school this morning,” 


Larry protested. 


“Yes, but the nurse took him home 
at the beginning of ninth period. Fun- 


ny he didn’t let you know.” 


(Continued on page 93) 


He has an idea he wants to 


exclaimed Sue. 
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“Do you have atomic energy in pill form?” 














INTERESTING WAY TO TEACH 


AN IMPORTANT HEALTH LESSON oe 
for Grades 4°5°6 he : 5 75 
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Early Greek Woman 

lama woman of ancient Greece, 
From Athens, if you please! 

Folks thought us wise in erudition 
But that did not include nutrition! 








< Caveman 
by I know my clothes seem rough and rude, 
I know my manner's awfully crude 


But waita sec’ ‘fore you dismiss me=— 
I ate the first breakfast in hist'ry! 


Pilgrim Girl 

A Pilgrim lady, it was I 
Who gave you something new to try 

To make your breakfast taste real good. 
Can you guess this native food? 





Here’s an interesting classroom activity with an imporiant health lesson 
which may be used as the basis for a puppet show, radio broadcast, or 
school assembly play. It offers excellent opportunities to discuss the history 
of breakfast and the foods we eat today. Entire dialogue and costume ideas 
are given in the teacher’s manual. 


FREE GRADED BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT, edited by 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, provides: FOR 
THE TEACHER: A comprehensive 28-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6G (size 8” x 10%") ““Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom 
Activities,” with 54 illustrations, charts, and photographs. FOR THE 
CLASSROOM: A full-color Breakfast Calender with monthly activity suggestions. 
FOR STUDENTS: 30 Students‘ Work Sheets give planning chart for breakfast menus. 


“PREE «ccaz CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


R b & A research and educational endeavor devoted 
BREAKFAST 


to the betterment of national nutrition 
TEACHING UNIT FOR GRADES 4-5-6 
a 






135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








\ oF Educational Director ol 
dy NN a CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Ns =e \" ( 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
} _ 
nt = ala Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
y ez GRADES 4 5 6. 
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CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT 





“MILK CARRIER” In 1948 over Name aaa Fea 

two billion quarts of milk 

were consumed with break- Address eRe aaa EE 
fast cereals alone. The cereal 

and milk serving thus be- City. ye, | er eee 





comes an important way for 
students to include milk in 
their meals. 
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Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 
in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 
reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through ‘Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 
Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes...organize 
and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Response Method” 
will guide you on the fun route to success in class room music. Results 
will win you the praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. Mail this coupon, or a postal .., get free folder NOW. 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 951, Elkhart, Indiana 
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PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 1051, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send my /ree copy of the EASY Teaching Information 
Song Flute folder. This - Aa me under no obligation. 
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Name____ Saaene E | ey 
Address_____ ae ee | 
SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER Town State 
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—And more and more 10 to 17 grout 
yeor old girls ore turning to The ~ gars 
AMERICAN GIRL... with the ap- os 9s 
provel of their parents... at the rec- _canet 5 
ommendation of teachers and librarians F aren” 
Eoch month's issue is crammed with the help- 5 ns 


ful, wholesome, entertaining reading every gir! 
looks forward to—doesn't wont to miss. For 
its specially edited and published for her 
ond for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts. 


: canis 


Ys 


24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $3 — 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR) ONLY $2 


Yj YG 


++. and a new 
“Teacher's Pet’’! 


A long-time favorite 
with teachers ... 


Teachers rely on PARENTS’ 
MAGALTINE for up-to-date 
information on child psychology, 













THE CHILDREN’S DIGEST 
—vnique, new 132-page colorfully 
illustrated digest of the best 
discipline, training, children’s current and classic literature. 

ideal for story hour, recre- 
ational, remedial and English 
classes—kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades. 


books, movie guide ond 
programs for PTA meetings. 


Tyr.$3 2yrs.$4 3 yrs. $5 


10 issues—$3 









FOR A BOY, 
ANY BOY, 
ITS BOYS’ LIFE! 


TCTs their interests and activities. ..... . 





Are our business. 
The Boy Scouts of America-is staffed by men who know what boys are 
interested in. Every issue “packs a punch” for boy readers,—timely fiction 
articles, hobbies, sports, science, humor, and well illustrated camping and 
features. 
12 Issues $3.00 


outdoor 


24 Issues $5.00 36 Issues $6.00 











Teachens- Parents- Youngoters Love 
Ih \ et JACK and JILL! 


For classroom use, JACK and JILL is invaluable—for enjoyment at home, 
unsurpassed. Yes, children 3 to 10 love its games, stories, puzzles, pictures, 
cut-outs, things to do. 
1 Yr. $2.50 « 2 Yrs. $4 © 3 Yrs. $6 
One 1-Yr. gift $2.50 » Two 1-Yr. gifts $4 
Each add'l $2 
School prices for teachers and students only: 
Each 9-month subscription $1.75. 





THE 


OPEN ROAD 


Well written stories, authentic articles on developments in science, 
sports, outdoor activities, hobbies, the choice of a career or profession 
together with many illustrations make Open Road popular with boys 
and teachers. 


12 Issues $2. 24 Issues $3. 36 Issues $4. 
Special Rate to Teachers 12 Issues $1.50. 


CHILD LIFE 











m ew te illustrated in col- 
ney aki Widely used or, and its things 
the ideal maga- for , k J i S 
Te to make and to do 

zine fer children 4 Teaching 
_— "" : : ; in Both pages furnish many 
to 10, its stories, — hours of whole- 
pictures, puzzles, Mail some instruction 
poems, profusely and entertainment 

1 year $3; 2 years $5 
3 years $6. 





Special Rate to Teachers, Schools, Libraries $2.50 
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for E very Need - - Order Now! 
sma 
Fall is the easiest and I time, for placi ; ¥ 
1 e easiest an most natura time or Pp acing magazine Order be 
‘ . > 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has establishey§ Win 
this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all ther s 
. . . at c ing, 
needs on the best possible price and service basis. You will find | the: 
easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. Cred § Jud 
will gladly be extended. A 
Su 
Prices apply only in the United States. Prices savings may be achieved by ordering f ‘ ut 
for Canada and foreign countries will be of more than one year. 4 Twe-peer pet... , “ 
quoted on request. In many cases substantial quoted in the right-hand column. ‘25 B 
apie ninane seambpenni sussintiteciiots vm Seseithivandieteiitniatemntadienlinion ut: 
Sub. Term T “ 
1Yr. 2Yrs. ve As 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).$4.00 $7.00 JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 Lar 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 700 __ nos. ) 1.00 7m T 
with Jr. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 ; with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 700 _ 
AMERICAN GIRL 200 3.00 with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 a - 
AMERICAN HOME 250 4.00 with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7 00 _ 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 5.00 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 3.00 5.0 few 
Same—3 years 7.00 : Same—3 years oo | wd 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 2.00 3.00 Same—9 months 200 dere 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 6.00 10.00 This special offer is for Students, ar 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 2 4.00 Schoois, Libraries, and Teachers 
Same—3 years 00 only, U. S. and Canada. way 
BOYS’ LIF 3.00 5.00 | eens eatbars 6.75 Wah iny 
CHANGING TIMES—The Kiplinger To Clergymen & Educators, 1 yr. 5.00 92 4 
Magazine (12 nos.) 6.00 LOOK (26 nos.) 350 6H that 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 450 8.00 McCALL’S MAGAZINE 250 4% ~ 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 5.00 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 00 _ . 
To Teachers—1! year 2.50 To Libraries and Schools 425. did 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 400 7.00 NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.00 1.0 moc 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 10 To Libraries, Schools, Educators pe 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE > 2.75 and Clergy (10 nos.) 325 sug int 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 300 5.00 NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News isn’t 
COLLIER’S, NATIONAL WEEKLY ) 8.00 Significance 6.50 ’ 
Same—3 years me—2 years, new 10.00 for 
CORRECT ENGLISH 5.00 Same—2 years, renewal 8.00 B 
COSMOPOLITAN 5.50 Special rate to Clergy, Educators, . 
Same—3 years and Libraries 450 8m sion 
with GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ea. OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 200 30 long 
1 year PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 3.00 40 3 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (The sale of PATHFINDER (26. issues) 250 4m han 
Country Gentleman subscriptions is Same—3 years (78 issues) 5.00 let | 
intended to be confined to those PLAYS (8 nos.) 3.00 5.0 “ 
persons having a bona fide interest POPULAR MECHANICS 3.50 60 
in agriculture.) 1.00 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 3.00 59% “Pai 
Same—3 years 2 00 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 “r 
Same—S years 3.00 nos. ) 2.00 30 
CURRENT HISTORY 400 7.00 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 4.25 But 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE QUICK—News Weekly for Busy Read- 66 
(Quarterly) 150 2.75 nee 400 7M . 
Same—3 years 0 READER’S DIGEST 3.00 outl 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 90 Same—2 years or two 1 yr. subs. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL ordered by the same person 5.00 — 
(10 nos.) . ae REDBOOK 250 40 
ESQUIRE 600 10.00 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 3.00 Th 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 3.00 5.00 SATURDAY EVENING POST 6.00 10.0 
FIELD AND STREAM 250 4.00 Same—3 years : 14.00 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 300 5.00 Same—School Offer (35 weeks). 3.50 
FORTUNE—Magazine of Management This special offer is for Students, 
(New Subs.) 1250 19.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
(Renewals only) 90 «215.00 only, U. S. and Canada. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 350 5.50 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.00 
with Cosmopolitan, ea. 1 yr. 50 SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 200 39 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 00 868.00 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 5.00 9 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN (10 SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
nos.) 500. 9.00 Teachers’ Edition (32 nos.) 2.00 
HOLIDAY 5.00 «68.00 Students’ Edition (32 nos.) 1.20 
Same 9 months 3.50 STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 
This special offer for Students, (10 nos.) 3.00 58 
—— pane, and Teachers TEACHER’S DIGEST (10 nos.) 3.00 5m 
only, U. S. and Canada. ntroductor ffer (Until Dec. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 5.00 7.50 p. -— Wake tae 2 
~ ~~ =. age Renewals TIME—Weekly Newsmagazine 
only for schools and libraries. — 
IDEALS (Paper Cover) (6 nos.) 650 12.00 New and renewal subs... os 
oo To Educators, Clergymen 475 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) + Of 7.00 "S HEALTH (F. ly Hyaeia) 3.00 — 
with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 TODAY'S ae ee 450 80 
with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7 00 TRAVEL Ti 
with Highlights for Children, ea. UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2.50 40 
1 yr. 7.75 U.S. NEW3-WORLD REPORT 500 &# 
with Jr. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 200 4@ 
JACK G JILL 250 4.00 WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- 
Same—9 months 1.75 ICS (10 nos.) 3.50 4 
This special offer is for Students. WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 2.50 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) 1.80 - 
only, U. S. and Canada. Same—5S or more subs. to one ad- 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 3.00 dress, each BS) 
THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N. Y. 
(Note Money-Saving Prices on Magazine Combinations as given above.) 
Enter my subscription [] new or [] renewal to THE INSTRUCTOR, starting with 
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issue. 


Two Years $7” 


the 


(_} One Year $4 


This order totals $ ‘ 
[] Check or money order enclosed. 
[) Check postdated Oct. 5, 1950, of 30 


Send me also the magazines listed 














below: days from date of order enclosed. ! & 
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30 days from date of order. } 
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4 “Maybe his folks couldn’t find us,” 
mggested Joan. “We've been down 
here all afternoon.” 

’ Larry was worried. “That's only a 
small window, but it should be done. 
Miss Everett gave a prize, and she'll 
be. disappointed if hers is the only 
window not decorated.” 

“There isn’t a boy or girl not work- 
ing,” said Jim, “and they'll have all 
they can do to finish in time for the 
judging.” 

Suddenly Joan turned to Butch. 
“Suppose you decorate the window, 
Butch.” 

“Me? Nothing 
Butch shortly. 

“What about you girls then?” asked 
Larry, turning to Carol Ann and Sue. 

They giggled. “We can’t even draw 
a straight line.” 

“You don’t have to. 
few big cats and witches,” 
dered. 

“Say, you can’t do a window that 
way, Larry. You have to work it out 
in your mind, and then on paper. Now 
that drawing I—” Butch stopped short. 

“Go on, Butch. That drawing you 
did in art class yesterday of the full 
moon over the lake and the Indian 
in the canoe—that’s the one,you mean, 
isn’t it? It would be just the thing 
for that window, wouldn't it?” 

Butch didn’t answer, but the expres- 
sion in his eyes showed that he was 
longing to have a paintbrush in his 
hands. His pride, however, would not 
let him give in. 

“Be a sport, Butch,” urged Jim. 
“Paint the window for us.” 

“There isn’t time,” Butch declared. 
But he looked wistful. : 

“Sue and I will help you fill in the 
outline,” offered Carol Ann. 


doing,” returned 


Just draw a 
Larry or- 


¢ _ Just Kid Staff 
a . (Continued frem page 91) 


“You have plenty of time,” said 
Larry. “The judges won’t start at this 
end of the street.” 

Butch was still struggling with his 
pride when out of her shop came 
Miss Everett. She stopped when she 
saw the girls and boys. “I think this 
is one of the finest things that has been 
done in this town,” she said enthusi- 
astically. “Halloween has always been 
a nightmare for us storekeepers. But 
this year it’s different.” 

The small group nodded in agree- 
ment. 

“I suppose whoever’s doing my win- 
dow is a bit late in getting around,” 
she remarked. 

Larry and Jim looked at each other. 
Then Larry began hesitatingly, “You 
see, Miss Everett—” 

Joan shot a significant glance at 
Butch as she_ interrupted Larry. 
“Butch is taking over for Spike 
Johnson who came down with measles 
this afternoon, and he has a fine idea 


for your window, Miss Everett.” For 
a moment Joan’s heart stood still. 
Would Butch be a good sport, or 


would he still let his pride stand in 
his way? 

Then she heard Butch saying, “You 
needn't worry, Miss Everett. With 
the help of the gang here, we'll fin- 
ish your window in time.” 

“I won’t worry, young man,” said 
Miss Everett. “It’s mighty fine of you 
to step in at this late hour. I hope,” 
she added, enthusiastically, “you win 
a prize.” 

“Oh, that’s not important,” said 
Butch. 

“You bet it isn’t,” Larry remarked 
to Jim and the twins in an undertone. 
“The important thing is that all of us 
are working together.” 











It comes into the home and 
with fascinating 
there 


the wiid 







stories, 


Dr. E. 


teachers of general 


There’s Neber Any Question About . . 
NATURE MAGAZIN 


school with 
illustrated 
with information on birds, 
with information on astronomy, 
servation of our natural resources and allied subjects. 


A magazine for the SCHOOL, HOME AND LIBRARY 


Teachers and students find it a storehouse of information on Nature subjects. 
A valuable source of ideas and excellent for reference and correlative reading. 
Laurence Palmer's 
and his school page in each issue, 
science and nature study. 


Regularly $4.00 a year. 


clean breath of the out-doors— 

about creatures found 
and the whole world of 
gardening, con- 


the fresh, 
with 
animals, 


many pictures, 


fithes, 
outdoor photography, 


insects 


notable educational inserts in alternate issues, 
are becoming indispensable to many 


To Teachers, Schools, Libraries, etc. $3.25 














Teachers of Primary Grades I to V: 


... there is daily help and inspiration for you in 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


a monthly source book of new Art Work, Number Work, Draw- 
ing, Stories (includes famous “Mrs. Goose” adventures); Poems, 
Music, Posters, Puzzles, Nature Stories, Child Psychology 
articles —all correlated to the standard curriculum. 


$4.00 a year... $7.00 for two years. 


FREE TO CLASSROOM AND 


ART TEACHERS who want to... 


@ MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
e GET BETTER RESULTS 
@ HAVE MORE LEISURE HOURS 


























3 VALUABLE AIDS WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


@ How to obtain free and inexpensive classroom aids (Booklet) 
@ Special problem-solving consultation service when you need it 
@ How to adapt Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES to meet your needs (Folder) 


Begin Your Subscription with the 
VALUABLE SEPTEMBER iSSUE 
Sparkling with These New Features 


Art and Craft Projects + Leather Craft * Papercraft + Finger 
Painting * Design and Pattern Projects * How to Encourage 
Reading (Projects) + Stories, Plays, Poems, and Songs * Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids * Nature Study + Social Studies * All 
in easy-to-use, practical form. 

This art and craft magazine for every teacher answers your two most im- 
portant questions: What to do? and How to get the best results? Over 20 
full-page projects and illustrations. Each project may be adapted to fit your 
particular situation. All projects may be used to motivate classroom activi- 
ties. All help to correlate the subjects of the curriculum into a fascinating, 
integrated whole. : 


10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR—Only $4.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Regular Subscription Price 
1 year, $1.50 3 yrs., $4.00 
With Jr. Arts & Activities 
1 year, $1.00 3 yrs., $2.50 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Stay Modern! in your teach- 
ing through EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC MAGAZINE. Every 
issue is departmentalized 
and presents material of in- 
terest to music educators as 
well as articles covering 
several specialized folios of 
music education. 














































YOUR OWN COPY OF 
THE 
HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB .. . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 


INSTRUCTOR 











? 8. y { s 
( 1 S00) One Year *4 Two Years *7 
Mail your subscription Today!! 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY ae cen amon ony 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, Dept. |! 
514 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Illinois 


[] | enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 
big issues, beginning with your great September number. Include your 
FREE Consultation Service and 2 FREE folders. 

[] Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only [] |! year $1.50 [] 3 years $4.00 

[] Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


for one year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. {| enclose 
$5.00. 
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No. 303 


Col-O- Rol 


wirt.! Wogon 


PLAYSKOOL TOYS 


You can develop the full possibilities of your child 
by using the right influences at the right time. 
You can stimulate your child's mental develop- 
ments while he plays with famous PLAYSKOOL 
toys. Designed in co-operation with leading child 
psychologises, PLAYSKOOL toys increase muscular 
control . . . eye-hand co-ordination —- shape and 
color distinction. There are PLAYSKOOL wooden 
toys for children from six months to eight years 
. » you can, choose the “right toy for every age.’ 
Rounded corners, harmless colors make every toy 
absolutely safe. Available at leading department 
and children’s stores. 


Free Playskool Toy Catalog 

If you do not hove the complete catalog which is packed 

with every Playskool! toy—write foday for free copy. Tells 

how to select your child's toys. Also contains valuable 
information on child training 

PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1758 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


Please send me FREE illustrated catalog show- 
ing complete line of Playskool Toys. 


Name 


Address 
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INTRODUCING 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
SECOND SERIES (Copyright 1950) 


RECORD A RECORD B RECORD © 
Bunny Cotton Tail Windmilis U.8.A. Victory 
ae poet & its March 

he Duck kip 

Day & Night Swings Rainbow Rhythm 
The Butterfi 


See Saw and 
The Cotton Pickers Jump the Rope Rainbow Lullaby 
Three Records—15 Rhythms—Price $4.50 Postpaid 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
The rhythmic patterns are original. They are planned 
for the practice of the furmlamenta!l motor skills and are 
arranged to help children experience growth and enjoy 
ment: using rhythm as a medium for creative activity. 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
Mail Orders to: RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P. 0. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 





TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! 


| If you need money—any amount from $60 to $300— cut i 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

in Pa © co-signers, no endorsers. | 
Completely private. Sehool board, merchants, friends 

will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the { 
loan in the privacy of your ewn home BY MAIL on 
your signature only . Repay in convenient monthly 
nstallments—not necessary to pay on pre Gurieg 
| summer vacation if your salary stops! .. . Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 

j STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-133 l 

210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA i 

| NAMB. ......... 


i Ce I 


Lorry ° ~---STATE.......--- | 
ee ee ee ee eee 


Earn ensy dollars in spare time now till 


Christmas! Take orders from friends for 
sensational value Name-Imprinted Ciist- 













FOR CLASSWORK decor- 
ate wood, glorified 
aless, brass and copper 
craft, etc. Write to 
Dept. 1-10-50. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Ven Buren, Chicago 7 
TEACHERS to 
secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 


Bible - Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23, 
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Centers of Interest 


EDWARD DANGLER 


Assistant Principal, Public School No. 97, Brooklyn, New York 


In every classroom there should be many centers 
of interest containing materials to arouse the child’s 
curiosity, stimulate his imagination, and challenge 
his interest. Expensive items are not needed. A 


CENTERS MATERIALS 
Play House, dolls, carriage, doll 
corner bed, ironing board, wash- 


board, broom, 
kitchenware 


telephone, 


Science 
corner 


Plants, seeds, bulbs, mag- 
nets, fish, turtle shells, cork, 
magnifying glass, science 
books, terrarium, aquarium, 
bird’s nest 


Weather 
chart 


Chart constructed by pupils 
and the teacher, class-made 
thermometer 


Library 
corner 


Table, chairs, books, maga- 
zines, picture dictionaries, 
class dictionaries 


Current Charts, blackboard, news- 

events paper clippings 

Class Charts, newsprint, black- 

newspaper board, booklet, duplicated 
sheets 

Art Tables, chairs, easel, paints, 


center brushes, crayons, clay, fin- 
ger paint, puppets, looms 
and weaving materials, col- 
ored chalk, scissors, paste, 
construction paper 


Bulletin Charts, pictures, work of 
boards the pupils, announcements, 
surprises 
Music Rhythm instruments, phono- 
corner graph, records, radio, piano, 

class-emade musical instru- 
ments 
Game Games, toys, blocks, puz- 
corner zles, trains, airplanes 
Exhibit Charts, posters, articles, pic- 
corner tures, booklets. scrapbooks, 


related to the unit 


Dramatic- Materials pertaining to a 

situation dramatic situation: post of- 

corner fice, grocery, fire house, 
candy store, stage 


Construction 
corner 


Lumber, workbench, vise, 
saw, hammer, nails 
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library with orange-crate furniture, or a core 
with spools, crude wooden blocks, and bits of boagj 
and a few tools for building, appeals to a child » 
much as. expensive materials. 


CurrICULUM AREAS 


Social studies 
Language arts 
Pupil participation 


Science 

Language arts 
Social studies 
Pupil participation 


Science 

Language arts 
Social studies 
Pupil participation 
Arithmetic 


Language arts 
Social studies 


Social studies 
Language arts 
Science 

Pupil participation 


Language arts 
Social studies 
Pupil participation 


Art 


Pupil participation 


Language arts 
Social studies 
Science 

Art 

Pupil participation 


Music 

Health education 
Social studies 
Pupil participation 


Language arts 
Social studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Pupil participation 


Social studies 
Language arts 

Art 

Science 

Pupil participation 


Social studies 
Language arts 
Arithmetic 
Science 

Art 


Pupil participation 


Art 

Science 

Social studies 
Pupil participation 





EDUCATIONAL VALUEs 


Sharing 

Self-expression 
Emotional release 
Development of leadership 


Observation 
Firsthand experiences 
Thinking 
Experimentation 
Curiosity 


Observation 
Understanding 
Interest 


Free reading 
Research 


Appreciation 


Self-expression 
Sharing 
Understanding 
Democratic living 


Creative expression 
Functional writing 
Accomplishment 
Sharing 


Creative expression 
Emotional release 
Manipulation 

Work habits 

Motor co-ordination 
Appreciation 


Observation 
Sharing 
Appreciation 
Accomplishment 


Creative expression 
Appreciation 

Emotional release 
Development of leadership 


Self-expression 

Sharing 

Building numerical concept 
Emotional release 
Manipulation 

Motor co-ordination 
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Integration 
Accomplishment 
Appreciation 
Research 


Use of committees 


Dramatic expression 
Emotional release 
Integration 
Accomplishment 
Planning 


Development of leadership 


Manipulation 
Creative expression 
Accomplishment 
Motor co-ordination 
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We Visit an 
Aluminum Plant 


Continued from page 90 


c) Good rail transportation avail- 


able. 

d) The tax picture in lowa. 

¢). Available space for housing proj- 
cts for employees. 

2 Other Alcoa plants in the United 
Sates and their locations. 

3, The effect on the community of the 
influx of workers. 

a) Expansion of schools. 

b) The housing problem. 

c) Benefits and problems in_busi- 
ness and transportation resulting from 
a boom growth of the area. 

{, Types of jobs available in our com- 
munity in the industrial field and a 
general appraisal of the dual oppor- 
nities of the combined agricultural 
and industrial center. 

j. The requirements for fulfilling jobs 
from being on the special fire, or po- 
lice, squad for Alcoa to becoming an 
executive. 

C. Arithmetic. 

|. Practical use of graphs. 

2. New appreciation of investments, 
costs, and taxes in industry. 

D. Art. 

|, Reproducing enlarged diagrams for 
demonstrations. 

2. Designing and 
report notebooks. 


making covers for 


EVALUATION 


\. Democratic attitudes were devel- 
oped by working co-operatively with 
others under pupil leaders. 

B. The recognized the impor- 
tance of maintaining a quiet, work- 
manlike atmosphere for the sake of 
eficiency. 

C. There was a visible growth in the 
we of courtesy in discussions, and a 
good audience-behavior pattern of 
listening. 

D. Finally, there were of course the 
ummeasurable benefits of expanding 
appreciations and personality growth. 


EpirorIAL Note: The Alcoa movies 
mentioned in this unit are 16 mm. sound 
pictures. They may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Motion Picture Dept., 818 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. The 
borrower pays the transportation costs. 
All requests can be filled if they are 
made two weeks in advance but prefer- 
ence is given to those requests made on 
oficial stationery. 

Teachers may secure the Alcoa pam- 
phiets free of charge by writing The 
Aluminum Company of America, at the 
address given above 


class 


How It Works in 
One School 


Continued from page 24) 


Mr. Warren thought, too, about the 
many field trips that the seven-and- 
tight-year olds in Mrs. Strong's room 
had taken as they carried on their 
study of “How Seasons Bring Chang- 
‘.” Parents and friends had enjoyed 
the opportunity of sharing the chil- 
dren’s experiences as they viewed the 
colored slides taken on the field trips 
and heard the recordings made by the 
children as they summarized ‘their 
learnings. The slides had been useful 
throughout the year as a follow-up 
teaching device in developing the sci- 
fnce concepts that are so important at 
this age level. 

As Mr. Warren re-entered his of- 
fice, he was thinking that there are no 
ron-clad” rules for using andio- 
Wsual materials. But there are a few 
Seneral procedures which are appli- 
able to many situations. While he 


Was thinking about audio-visual aids, 
decided to glance through the list 
Suggestions which had been com- 





% 
piled by the teaching, staff to serve as 
an aid to the classroom teacher in se- 
curing and using audi®-visual aids. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Find out what audio-visual ma- 
terials are available in your school 
system. Remember that it is not nec- 


essary to have equipment such as pro- 
jection machines and radios to do an 
effective audio-visual An . alert 
teacher considers the possibilities of 
maps, flat pictures, museums, 200s, 
community resources, models, public 
libraries, field trips, and timely, at- 
tractive classroom displays, dramatics, 


job. 


and class discussions. 

2. Schools which do not have pro- 
jectors, radios, and other equipment 
should consider the possibility of in- 
teresting community organizations in 
sponsoring the buying of equipment. 

3. Audio-visual materials are not to 
be separated from printed materials 
of instruction, but to be combined 
with them. 

+t. Follow the middle 
Don’t overwhelm the 
many pictures or movies. 
of pictures makes for confusion which 
is the direct opposite of the basic pur- 
pose of audio-visual instruction. 

5. For the teacher who feels inexpe- 
rienced concerning the field of audio- 
visual education the bulletin 22B “The 
Audio-Visual Way,” the 
State Department of Education of ‘Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, 
and composite picture in highly read 


of the road. 
with too 
An excess 


class 


printed by 


presents a conc isc 


able style. 
UTILIZING SUGGESTIONS 

1. Be familiar with the material to 
be presented. 
y I Have a purpose in using audio- 
visual material. Remember that the 
material does not do the job for you. 
It is an aid to a more effective learn- 
ing situation. 

3. Ask yourself: 

a) Does this material suit the pur- 
pose of the lesson? 

b) Is there any other material that 
would be more appropriate? 

c\ Does it suit the age level of the 
group? 


d) Is the vocabulary unders and- 
able? 
e) Does the material include the 


subject matter desired? 

f) Is it factually accurate? 

g) Does it contain good motivation? 

+. Arrange the materials so that the 
child can be comfortable in using o1 
seeing them, by placing pictures at the 
eye level of the child, providing good 
seating for projection, and considering 
light and ventilation at all times. 

5. Think through the possibilities of 
follow-up activities. Be prepared foi 
and ready to utilize un-anticipated re 
sponses or turns of interest. 

6. Whenever possible let the chil- 
dren actively participate in using 
audio-visual materials. The degree 
of participation will naturally depend 
upon the ability and the age of the 
children. Let the children make sim- 
ple equipment such as puppets, maps, 
lantern slides, and models. Interest 
the pupils in bringing in materials. 

7. If there is an audio-visual 
ordinator in the school system, he.can 
quickly help you eliminate four im- 
portant problems: what to use, where 
to find, when to use, how to use. 

8. If you are near a local museum 
consult their education department. 
The majority of modern museums 
have a wealth of printed and visual 
material available for educational pur- 
poses. 

9. There are many film 
available on a loan and rental basis. 
Many universities and teachers col- 
leges have film libraries that supply 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Destination... 
National Defense! 





Aimerica is on the move toward the only destination that offers 
security for our people — effective preparedness for national 
defense. 

| And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that 
means full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

| Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
| America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads—with ribbons of steel linking town and 
farm with city and factory—can perform a moving job of this 
tremendous volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember 
that in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 
90% of all war freight and 9 of of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 4% billion 
dollars to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new 
signals and shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things 
that go to make better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars 
for more new freight cars —all to the end that America shall have 
the rail transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


_ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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We Learned about Indians 


(Continued from page 87) New Horizons Th Teaching 


B. Making Indian books. nestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 

It was natural that many original 
Indian stories and poems were an out- 
come of this interest in Indians. The 
children dictated their stories and po- 
ems to the teacher who printed them 
on paper. The children made their 
own Indian books and learned to read 
the stories. They illustrated their sto- 
ries with crayon drawings and pictures 
painted at the easel. 

Some of the topics of the original 
stories were as follows. 




























































1. Big Chief Goes to War. 
2. Hiawatha. 
3. How the Indians Make Clothes. 
4. Getting Ready for Winter. 
5. Red Feather Goes Hunting. 
| 6. The Medicine Man. 
7. Moving Day. 
8. The Enemy. 
C. Nature study. QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
The children discovered that al- so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly, B yrycti. 
though the Indian boy did not go to the El 
school, there were many things which Due to the difficulties that come This is a beautiful print job with excele § Weinn 
he must learn. The Indian boys 


up with each new group of lent typography, a handy 8-page ace § Teach 


learned how to fish and hunt. They , , ; : | 
7 youngsters trying to conduct a_cordion-folded pamphlet, 84x11 in, + 


learned about animals, birds, trees, 


viscose 



























plants, the moon, and the stars. meeting properly, whether you Qne of the innovations which makes sugges 
We studied about the beaver, the are a teacher of the grades or everything so clear and easily grasped help b 
2 lete ki oe gree Magee goss gy of Junior and Senior High _ jg the use of two different colored inks, Jj abund: 
Sages Ans how the animals get ready for winter. School you will probably.-be 4 For example, the Chairman and Ser- = , 
show the actual step-by-step We learned how the Indians prepared overjoyed to hear about retary and what they do and say ter len 
; ic . 7c fre > «<p. ;. ° ° re 
process of making acetate - a The children liked this new aid. It is called “Parlia~ are always in blue ink. Those who 
2. Games.—The children liked to pre- mentary Procedure. How to con- ; 
: Z . attend the meeting and wha 
rayon and viscose rayon. tend that they were Indian boys and luct J eting ‘ tagcel . 7 ; 
girl, They played the following | “UCt * meeting: 2 pictoriat pre | — they do and say (make motion, | Pla 
| -¥ / ms . ; sre _ . ° 
A valuable addition to your Indian games. sentation of Roberts Rules of Order. vote, etc.) are always in brown ink, Ci 
classroom aids for clothing . pe —. —. player places | This simple, direct way of speedily The subjects taken up are: Order of 
di singer nas wr veipneer Be pel —wegger en. cracking a rather hard old chestnut Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
studies. one stick being marked. The other , . . ; ‘ = ‘ heavy 
players try to guess which stick is is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures Amendments, Change Motions, Rules integra 
The complete kits are available marked. — ; | projects of the Creative Graphics for Handling of Motions «Et the ele 
. for only 25¢ each. Use this 2. Hand game.—One player holds two | Department of the University of Den- (Nominations, etc.), The Pupils 
ra one = ks, fo of which is ogee es | ver, worked out in cooperation with Chairman, The Secretary, charts 
upon to order. |} othe ayers try to guess which stick : 7 s.0 ° j 
po eC is wah ms ee ee 7 | the School of Speech. Writing the Minutes. 9 
‘ c 
| AK) A R Ki E. Music. ; IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, garding 
(AK) Acetate Rayon Kit I, The Book of Indian Crafts and | described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity and © 
@ 25¢ — “yy “ye *) yg saa if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER _ 
BN 7 - (Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New vanes Denver 10. Colorado. | § with b 
C] (VK) Viscose Rayon Kit @ 25¢ York 16), contains music, dances, and er home 1 
rg we a0 lite he eed material Home from school—marking papers, poe parents 
(TA) Teacher’s Unit for for other phases of the study. or just catching up with odds and ends, a 


The children included a war dance 


Clothing Studies, Grades 1-3 and a prayer dance in their play. A 


_ (SA) Student leaflets, suitable dance is “Indian Pow Wow” 
(quantity) _ Chetiean 1 Ween” in Child-Land, Book II, by Barbour 


@1 and Jones (The Arthur Schmidt Co., aaasill 
@ i¢ 120 Boylston St., Boston 12). — 


(TB) Teacher’s Unit for 3. The children liked to listen to re- 
cordings of Indian music. 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 
chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 
delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for 





Clothing Study, Grades 4-8 F, History.—In answer to the question, Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 
__........ (SB) Student leaflets, “Where ‘were the white people when 
(quantity) “)4an.Made Miracle” the Indians lived here?” I told the La th 
G ld on ae te children the story of Columbus and rson ea ercr 


COMPLETE STOCK 


rer Ts rom Beginners’ Kits of 
Cli eninee to su and 


lso the story of the Pilgrims and the 
(TD) Teacher's Unit for first Thanksgiving. This led to a brief 








, story about colonial days and George leathers for advanced oobyi ' 
Science Study on Rayon Washington. HIGHEST QUALITY|§ ; — 
—___.... (SD) Student science CULMINATION (e iicteere calieinnete, price 


Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to ey 24 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive 


(quantity) 
leaflets @ 1¢ When the children learned that 


George Washington went to the Indian 































EE eee . “ 7 
ss village of Half-King and that Half- J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
scnoo._________ | | King guided him to the French fort, he american wayen company 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 137, Chicago 241) 
they decided to use this as a back- —— 








ground for the original play which 


culminated their Indian unit. MAKE A “HOBBY” OF MAKING 


AutTHor’s Note: This unit was car- | | 
ried on in a first grade at the Allendale | 
School, Rochester, N.Y. Since the classes | 


were small and the equipment good, the | _Srlinely by 


SCHOOL ADDRESS_ = ——— 


























activities described were not beyond the it’s Easy —It’s Fun— With ‘a 






















VISCOSE capabilities of first-graders who could | “7>>,"yccd coh now $0 to S0—cat ont | | MIDWEST CHRISTMAS CARDS! >> 
have plenty of help from the teacher. A and mail coupon below for full details of Here’s 8g -time “‘hobby”’ that GS 
CORPORATION large class of third- or fourth-graders | Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for | ff big! ee ee eee 
: could do the same things without so | teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners | fama oi beens a appy to buy, Day you 
America’s largest producer of rayon much supervision. The study of Indians | or endorsers—completely private. 20 months " pod nthe B beg 30 — 
Box 864, G.P.0. New York 1, N. Y. is often recommended for the upper pri- to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 7.7 -S0LLsnn wen IDEAS 






ri-y ome.s 
mary or the middle grades, but in our | POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY |! buites boost earnings. Seneetigtal 21 aunt 
school at that time the first-grade chil- | 15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. | | Bio Gisirinents Py up te foc on fast $1 sales 
ted Stationery, 
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dren had a great deal of interest in In- Seen A ;. 
aon. This was enhanced by the fact . pee ae att Pt tol ike, Pe . PEELAN | Pag for on tions, too. sd tor 4 
that they could play Indian out of doors BEER s c cccvccceccccccccccccccceseseccoscces . = 
among the trees at school. 1 City... ..-.. s+ 25-2522 222 Staten: +2) MIDWEST CARD CC 6°! noe —— 
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‘ How It Works in 
} One School 


; (Continued from page 95) 


ysual materials. A catalogue may be 
gored on request. Your local public 
ibrary may have films that can be 
borrowed. 

10. There are many free materials 
mailable from railroads, manufactur- 
img concerns, chambers of commerce, 
ad other organizations. Teachers’ 
magazines list free materials monthly 
sthey become available from various 
gurces. The following - publications 
will be helpful in locating materials. 

Free Teaching Aids, by Lili 
Heimers (New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey; 


$1.00). 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids, by Bruce Miller 
(Bruce Miller, Box 222, Ontario, 


California; $.25). 

Bibliography on Audio-Visual In- 
sructional Material for Teachers in 
the Elementary School, by Constance 
Weinman (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; under $1.00). 

As Mr. Warren returned the list of 
mggestions to his files he could not 
help but marvel as he thought of the 
abundance of resources that are being 
wed by our modern teachers to make 
their classrooms a realistic laboratory 
for learning. 


Planned Safety Lessons 
Combat City Hazards 
(Continued from page 33) 


heavy traffic, all schooi subjects were 
integrated into a safety unit based on 
the elementary guide for September. 
Pupils composed group stories for 
charts entitled “Safety at School.” A 
policeman and a member of the school 
traffic patrol spoke to the classes re- 
garding traffic regulations on the street 
and on the playground. A. safety 
booth was set up to provide children 
with booklets and literature to take 
home to carry the safety education to 
parents. 


Reading and arithmetic lessons were 
part of the project, as well as drawing 
and music. The class co-operated in 
composing two poems, “At the Curb” 
and “Stop and Go,” reprinted below. 


AT THE CuRB 


At the curb before I cross 

I stop my running feet. 

I look both ways to left and right 

Before I cross the street 

Lest autos coming quietly 

May come as a surprise! 

I don’t just listen with my ears 

I look with both my eyes! 

Stop AND Go 
Automobiles in a row 
Wait to go 
While the signal says, “Stop!” 
Bells ring ting-a-ling, 
Red lights gone, 
Green lights on, 
Horns blow, 
And the row 
Starts to go. 

In another classroom, lessons in 
“Safety at School” included demon- 
strations of how to, carry chairs safely, 
how to handle matches, and how to 
pass scissors and other sharp instru- 
ments. The same group of children 
carried on a survey of the schoolyard 
and then made suggestions for~ over- 
coming hazards by formulating their 
own rules for safety on the playground. 

There was considerable variation in 
the use made of the Red Cross acci- 
dent-prevention guides and workbooks. 
Some teachers based their safety in- 
struction entirely on the suggestions in 
the guide and workbook, while others 
used the guides merely as supplemen- 
tary material. Teachers who were in- 
terviewed stated that the guides pro- 
vided them with practical suggestions 
of great benefit in planning safety 
units. 


EpIToRIAL Note: The Guide for Safety 
Instruction, consisting of a four-page 
leafiet for each of nine school months 
(September-May) for the primary grades, 
and a similar set for upper elementary 
grades, can be obtained without cost 
from local Red Cross units or from any 
one of the four area offices, at St. 
Louis, Missouri; Alexandria, Virginia; 
Atlanta, Georgia; and San Francisco, 
California. 
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a! “But, Dad, isn’t this Fire-Prevention Week?” 
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" EARLY BIRD SCORE CARD 


Better 
breakfasts... 
better marks 

with this 


“Early Bird” game 





ae. 





Colorfu! poster, 15’ x 18/2” for team scores 


ROM CALIFORNIA to Alabama, 

teachers praise the practical re- 
sults of Kellogg’s ‘“‘Early Bird”’ 
Breakfast Game! 

“Seme pupils showed improve- 
ment in their studies from eating 
better breakfasts,” writes an en- 
thusiastic teacher. “More energy, 
and ability to work better,” ‘reports 
another teacher. 

This game works like magic in 
getting children to eat a better 
breakfast. It helps you teach good 
eating habits NOW, while habits are 
being formed. Like other teachers, 
you'll be highly pleased with the 
lasting results of this game! 

Children take home their “Early 
Bird” score cards to continue it. 
Many mothers learn that fruit, 
cereal and milk, bread and butter 
are needed for a minimum breakfast. 

To tempt a variety of young appe- 
tites, Kellogg’s offers a wide choice 
of crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. All 
either are made from the whole 
grain, or are restored to whole grain 
values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 
That’s why we say— 





Prize 
buttons 
for winners 


Score 
folder 
for pupils 


THE GAME* 


The fun starts when you divide class into 
4 teams: Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals, 
Orioles. Each pupil gets a score folder which 
tells the better-breakfast story, has room 
for daily check of breakfast foods eaten. 
You grade folders weekly, post feam scores 
on colorful wall poster. Game lasts 3 weeks. 
Each member of winning team gets color« 
ful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! Each pupil who 
scores 100 gets EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU (1) Attractive 
score folder for each pupil, (2) 
Large wall poster for team scores, 
(3) Prize buttons for members of 
winning team, (4) Seal for each 
pupil with perfect score! All done in 
COLOR! (5) Complete instructions 
for game. (See coupon section, 
page 80.) 


For @ better breakt3st * KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES * RICE KRISPIES 


better cat Ufelluggis 


* 40% BRAN FLAKES 
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* ALL-BRAN 


* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * PEP 
+ SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 
* CORN-SOYA 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 




















INSTRUCTIONS are given on pages 88 and 100. For other coupons, see pages 80, 84, 88, and 100. 
Final Announcement of Travel Contest, with Entry Biank, is on page 
see eee eSB SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSC SF SSS SSS SCS SCS Be eee eee eee 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 g3 
Please send me, for myself and my pupils, ......... reprints of your advertisement, ‘The 
red Lantern that was put out by the automobile." 


4 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City 

eee ee eee eee eR KK eK KE KK SC RS KK SSK SB SK SS SSS SS ee ee ee See eee eee 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 499 
Pleasé send me descriptive literature on ‘Introduction to Fractions'' and your catalog, 


Slide Films and Motion Pictures to Help Instructors. | am also interested in 
(See advertisement on Page 4.) 


Zone State 


4 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City Zone State 


rrr ne tt DD DD DD i 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 4 
Send me !pana's NEW "'Working Together’ Unit, A Graded Teaching Plan on Dental 
Health: "Keep Your Teeth Healthy'’ Chart; Teacher's Manual, ‘Teach Dental Health''; 
Toothbrushing Model for demonstration; Daily Care Score Sheets for class records; In- 
dividual Seatwork Folder, ‘‘How | Brush My Teeth’’. 


8 


School 


School Address tesa GOOt State 


Grades) 
rn) tn nt ttt ie 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, Educ. Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 299 
Please send me a free sample copy of your book ‘COFFEE - THE STORY OF A GOOD 
NEIGHBOR PRODUCT." 


Class Enroliment___ No. of Classes 


B 


EE Position. 
School Name & Address 
City Zone State 
See SRS RR SRS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSeS ee 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., INC., Junior Books Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 287 
Please send me a copy of your new 1950 catalog of junior books 


Grade 


Name 


B 


ON  ————————eE —— No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSS SSS eee eee SSeS SSS 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 397 


Please send me information about the making of Keystone handmade lantern slides. 


Name ——— . ‘ cnieenisiee Grade 


g 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


Zone State 


City 
SSS SSS SSS SSSR SSSSSSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS Sess SS SSS SSS SSS 
A. B. DICK CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 332 
Please send me information about: [}) Modern mimeographing for black-on-white copies; 
C) A. 8. Dick mimeograph products. 
Name. Position. 


School 


“ 
. 
> 
2 
2 
9 


City Zone State 


HOUGHTON /AIFFLIN COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 289 
Please send me a copy of your 1950 catalog of children’s books. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or &.D.— 


M4 


City Zone State 


SSS SSS SSS SSS OSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSeS ee eee eee eS See 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1019 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 247 
Please send me free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute folder. This places 
me under no obligation. 


g: 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 33g 
Piease send me a Free sample of Hectograph with a complete catalogue. 


a 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or &.D. 


ial 
= 
< 


SSeS SS RS SSS SSS SC SS SSC SSCS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSF FB eee eee eee eS 
GILBERTON CO., THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 63 
Please send me a complete list of publications in the Classics Illustrated Series. 


Name Grade 


B 


Street of RD. No. Pupils 


Zone State 





City 
eee eS SS SK SK SK SKS KC SE SS SC SS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SF SS ee ee eee eee 
HARPER & BROTHERS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 224 
Please send me a copy of the new Harper catalog of books for children. 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D 
City. mastiengin 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS eee eee eee eS 
PRIENDSHIP PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 99 
Please send me your new 1950 Friendship Press map folder. 


GB 


No. Pupils. 


ee ncntectenan OO scconnntatiattintictaispecinsiiiinainaieinitegians 


Name... quatttiine i tne Se weal. en + eras Se 
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State 
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< 
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C. Skilled. 
1. Culling poultry. 
2. Operating incubator and 
brooder. 
Foon TRapEs 
A. Unskilled. 
1. Dishwasher 
chine). 
2. General kitchen helper. 
B. Semiskilled. 
1. Cook’s helper. 
2. Waiter or waitress (informal). 
C. Skilled. 
1. Counterman or girl. 
2. Short-order cook. 
3. Soda dispenser. 


(hand 


( and ma- 


BuiLpDING MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION 
A. Unskilled. 
1. Common laborer. 
2. Porter. 
B. Semiskilled. 
1. Fireman. 
2. Carpenter’s helper. 
C. Skilled. 

1. Handy man. 

- 3 Janitor. 

AUTOMOBILE MAINTENANCE 
A, Unskilled.—Car washer. 

B. Semiskilled. 

1. Gasoline attendant. 

2. Truckmen’s helper. 

C. Skilled.—Mechanic’s helper. 
PERSONAL SERVICES 
A. Unskilled. 

1. Delivery boy. 

2. Bootblack. 

3. Baby sitter. 

4, Chambermaid. 

B. Semiskilled. 

1. Window washer. 

2. Domestic laundress. 

C. Skilled.—Gardener (no job was 
open). 

CreAMERY WorkK 
A, Unskilled. 

1. Washing tank trucks. 

2. Handling empty cans and bar- 

rels. 

B. Semiskilled. 

1. Dumping milk. 

2. Wash-up man. 
o. Skilled. 

Cheese maker. 
Fireman. 
3. Buttermaker. 

As there are few textbooks for slow 
learners containing material suitable 
for their interest yet simple in vocab- 
ulary, we used supplementary material 
from The Farm journal, American 
Agriculturist, Rural New Yorker, Good 
Housekeeping, the mail order cata- 
logues, the daily newspapers, and My 
Weekly Reader. We also used old 
magazines for pictures and words to 
illustrate our lessons, and old calen- 
dars to develop number concepts. We 
have a box of toy money which is in- 
valuable in learning to make change. 
We made a large wooden clockface 
with movable hands to use in learning 
to tell time. Dominoes are also used 
to help in learning addition. . 

Much incidental reading is done by 
learning the signs which are printed 
and displayed near or on various ob- 
jects in the room such as the tele- 
plone, entrance, and fire exit. 

Accuracy and comprehension, rath- 
er than speed, are emphasized in read- 
ing efficiency. Our experience has 
been that learning is more rapid if the 
material is meaningful to the child. 

Our reading lessons are often based 
on actual occupations. The three les- 
sons below, which were prepared in 
connection with our study of “The 
Stock Boy,” show variation in vocab- 
ulary difficulty for our three groups. 

The Stock Boy—Group One 

A Stock Boy works in a grocery 

store, a cafeteria, or a hotel. He has 


~ 
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A Program for Slow Learners 
(Continued from page 23) 


charge of the stock or supplies in 
storeroom. He has to keep the room 
sanitary and free from insects. He has 
to keep the room at the right tem. 
perature so the foodstuffs will not 
spoil. He has to arrange the boxes 
and cans on the shelves. He deliver 
the supplies to the clerks in the store 
or to the chef in the hotel. He mug 
know how to order and purchase new 
stock. 

Vocabulary:, sanitary, deliver, in. 
sects, purchase, temperature, order, 
arrange, and foodstuffs. 

The Stock Boy—Group Two 

John works in the Victory Store as 
a Stock Boy. He delivers orders to 
the clerks. He keeps the grocery 
shelves filled. He keeps the stock room 
sanitary. He keeps the temperature of 
the room right so the foodstuffs won't 
spoil. Vocabulary: Stock Boy, deliv. 
ers, orders, sanitary, temperature, and 
foodstuffs. 

The Stock Boy—Group Three 
Joe is a Stock Boy. 
He helps in a store. 
Jack is a Stock Boy. 
He works in a large hotel. 
A Stock Boy carries boxes. 
He puts cans of food on shelves, 
He takes care of the boxes and cans 
of food. 

Vocabulary: Stock Boy, store, hotel, 
shelves, and carries. 

Since the slow learner does not have 
good reasoning power or the ability to 
learn to manage abstractions and sym- 
bols readily, the presentation of all 
material must be given in a concrete 
way based upon experiences which are 
familiar to the child. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
select activities which best fit the in 
dividual’s need, taking into considera 
tion such factors as the pupil’s ability, 
readiness to receive the project, and 
the resources of her school and com 
munity. 

The number concepts must be close- 
ly related to the major activities and 
the processes reduced to a minimum 
in keeping with each group’s present 
needs. 

A few samples of actual arithmetic 
problems taught in conjunction with 
projects we were working on are givel 
here. 

Dick is saving $3.25 a month fora 
bicycle. How much will he have at 
the end of 8 months? 

Joe set out 8,064 trees in 8 rows 
How many trees were there in each 
row? 

Mr. Lee bought 8 boxes of soap. If 
he paid $46.00 for all of them, how 
much did each box cost? 

Clarence bought 3 tickets to a show. 
If each ticket cost $.55, how much did 
he pay for them? 

Jack piled 48 cans of fruit on each 
of 8 shelves. How many cans did ht 
pile in all? 

Frank bought 3 pairs of socks for 
85 cents a pair. How much did he 
pay for them? ; 

The cafeteria uses 75 quarts of milk 
every day. How many quarts are 
in 6 days? : 

We worked out lessons in English; 
social studies, health, and spelling m4 
like manner. aa 

The essential element of learning ® 
need or purpose, so we found ouf 
needs and then met them in the most 
practical manner possible. 

We have found at our school that 
this type of occupational education 10 
slow learners has paid off in potent 
citizens who are assets instead of | 
bilities to the community. This 8 * 
truly educational program for living 
which may be adapted to fit the neem 
of any community. a 
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If you are a kindergarten or primary 
teacher it would be well worth your 
while to request a catalogue from Built- 
Rite Educational Toys, Lafayette, Ind. 
We particularly like their Toy Village 
for the teaching of the community, and 
the Flint Creek Stock Farm for a rural 
mit. They also have a good line of 
puzles, a Built-Rite Speller which 
should encourage nonspellers, and a 
Built-Rite Magic Movie. Both of these 
last items are for the library 


table. 


good 


* 

The George F. Cram Company, 730 E. 
Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind., 
has brought out a current-events map 
board. It is 44” x 38”, with a mark- 
able, washable surface. There is plenty 
of room around the map to fasten clip- 
pings; and included are colored mark- 
ing pencils to draw arrows to the loca- 
tions where the news item occurred. 


The Magnus Ele: 





The Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
of Rockford, IL, announces three new 
model pencil sharpeners. Substantial 
improvements have made 
previous sharpeners in the large-capacity 
receptacles for shavings, the improved 
screw-on type handles, and the specially 
milled cutters. Apseo cutters have an 
“under cut” feature—cutters that sharp- 
en 24 times more points, 


# 


Elementary choruses are definitely on 


been over 


the increase, and we have received in- 
quiries concerning the availability of 
inexpensive children’s choir robes. We 
can report that the Collegiate Cap and 
Gown Company of Champaign, IIl., has 
a line of very inexpensive junior robes 
that are made in eleven colors and black 
and white. The are attractive 
without being ornate. They are vat- 
dyed in fast colors and sanforized so 
that they can be laundered. 


robes 


therefore there are 





trie Reed Organ, the 
first portable electric 
organ, is the size of 
atable radio. It has 
S keys, with a range 
of two full octaves. 
Just plug it into an 
electric secket and it 
isready to play. The 
instrument is electric, 








no tubes to replace. 
We tested this new 
of Magnus 
Harmonica Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N.J., 
and consider it a fine 


product 


addition to a school’s 
equipment for music. 
Best of all its price 
is within reach for 








not electronic, and 


A precision instrument for improving 
reading rate was recently announced by 
the Three Dimension Co., 4555 W. Ad- 
dison St., Chicago 41, Ill. This device 
was originally designed by Dr. Guy 
Buswell of the University of Chicago. 
kt is effective not only for increasing 
reading rates but also for the improv- 
ing of reading habits. It develops flex- 
ibility. of reading rates» for varying 
purposes. A bulletin describing the 
teading-rate controller is available up- 
on request. 


x 

Your fall craft program can be sub- 
santialiy enriched with materials from 
the Fun with Felt Corp., 390 Fourth 
Ave. New York 16, N.Y. They have a 
complete catalogue listing available ma- 
terials for a craft program. Many val- 
wable suggestions are included as well 
% a handy order blank. 


“ 
Last spring, before it was available 
for the market, we saw a demonstration 








of Mek-N-Ettes made by the Judy Co., 
107 Third Ave. North, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. We were so interested that we 
Stopped to tinker with it for a long 
time. Most principles of mechanical 
lence covered in intermediate grades 
tan be taught with this set. Mechanical 
Motions of everyday life such as pistons, 
Mars, levers, cams, cranks, and ratchets 
we clearly illustrated. 

Incidentally, the Judy Co. is named 
for the owners’ daughter. The Bermans 
Marted when Judy was a little girl and 

We been developing suitable play- 
thitigs ever since. They ‘have a toy cat- 
tlogue that is available upon request. 


the smaller schools. 


Teachers should certainly have good 
colored pencils for easy marking. The 
Richard Best Pencil Company of 
Springfield, N.J., offers a line of thin- 
lead colored pencils that are easy to 
sharpen, waterproof, and durable. They 
are available in 24 brilliant colors. Also 
featured is a new beginner’s pencil that 
is shaped to the fingers rather than 
round. It should relieve a child’s tend- 
ency to grasp the pencil too firmly—a 
common mistake which is often the 
cause of poor penmanship. 


x 

A complete wood-study kit has been 
prepared for classroom instruction by 
the Timber Engineering Co., which is 
an affiliate of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. The kit 
contains 54 important 
commercial species of wood and wood 
products used in the United States. A 
knife, a 10-power hand lens, and an 
84-page illustrated manual are included 
in the kit. Address your inquiries to 
1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


specimens of 


s 

The Child’s World, a six-volume en- 
cyclopedia that has had a very excellent 
home sale for years, is now revising its 
sixth volume, which was _ previously 
called The Mother's Guide, to be a 
book on guidance designed for the 
teacher. The set then will be offered 
to schools and should make a valuable 
addition to classroom libraries. A good 


cross reference index is_ included. 


For information write Child’s World, 
Inc., 308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
6, Til. 
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The biggest and best bargains in travel 
are now ready for you at your nearest 
Greyhound station... because Grey- 
hound has rounded up hundreds and 
hundreds of trips, tours, and special 
travel features most delightful in Fall. 
Here are a few of hundreds available: 








Co 


BARGAINS in scnoot Group TRIPs 


They cost less! They offer the best opportunity for educational field 

trips or carefree outings! A Greyhound Charter Coach — with a 

reliable, courteous driver — will keep your class together all the way. 
@ TO HISTORIC SHRINES @ TO PICNIC GROUNDS 


@ TO BIG CITY FOR SIGHTSEEING @ TO STATE PARKS 
@ TO FOOTBALL GAMES @ TO CONVENTIONS OR MEETINGS 


@ TO FALL HARVEST FESTIVALS @ TO AMUSEMENT va 
See your nearest Greyhound agent today for further information. 











CE AIT ANTEC 0 


BARGAINS in rounp TRIP FARES 


See how you save —and 





save again —on these typical round-trips by Greyhound! 
One Way Rd. Trip One W 
ohne t ey $89.65 CHICAGO—NEW YORK $1725. ‘mn 
— ‘ 33.95 PORTLAND—SAN DIEGO 16.70 
aan FRANCISCO 36.85 66.35 ST. LOUIS—NEW ORLEANS 12.55 a 
om oa. ae 12.10 21.80 PHILADELPHIA—MIAMI 22.75 40.95 
LAS— NTONIO 5.60 10.10 CINCINNATI—WASHINGTON 9.95 17.95 


(U.S. transportation tax extra. Prices subject to change.) 
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q BARGAINS in AMAZING AMERICA TOURS 
tt LEELA 


i ime off is a 
t the thing for your next weekend, school eS pve 
a low-cost Greyhound net woah ancien with hotel reser- 
, s — } 
ica” Tours are complete air yon yee all arranged in ad- 
: tation, and Sp ; erica’s 
pes Goal experts. The Tours will take = no 
poe cities famous National Parks, or popular reso 
grea ’ 














FREE! 


Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Send me your free illustrated folder telling all about more than 50 of 
Greyhounds Expense-Paid ‘‘Amazing America‘’ Tours. 


“AMAZING EE a ee 
AMERICA” 
Tour Folder ony 
city rs vatepensimetenil STATE IN 10-50 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 














«seen ee ee ee eS SSS SS KS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SS KS SS KS SF SF SF KS KS SF SSB ee eee eee ee 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 24] 
Please send me a copy of THE RESOURCEFUL TEACHER, ‘'Music and The Grade Teacher."’ 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D 


City Zone State 
esses Se ee ee ee eS ee SE SS SS SS SF SS SS SS SS SS KS SF KS SF SS SS eS Se Se ee eS ee ee eee 


ACME EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 343 


No. Pupils 


Please send me descriptive literature on your Porto-Lab together with 100-page manua! 
for the teaching of Science. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City . Zone . State. mens - 


i> SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 393 
St. or R.D 


Please send me free information about the SRA Reading Accelerator, the new reading 
improvement instrument schools are using to help young pecple read faster and better. 
Grade 
City Zone State 
eee Se FS SF SS SS SF SS SF SC SSF KF SF SF KS SF KS SS KS SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SS KS eS ee eee eee ee eee eee 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1019 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 247 


No. Pupils 
Please send me, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog. 
Grade 


Name 


Name 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
*“*«ss See eS eS eS SS SS KS SS KS KS KS SF SF SS SS SF SS SS SF KS SF SF SF SS SF SF SS eS eS eS eS ee ee ee eee ee 
INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 259 


Please send me a copy of your 40-page booklet, ‘‘How to Teach with Pictures."' (See 
ad on Page 76 for complete information.) 


| enclose 10c. 


Name ...Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


«ss eee eS See eS eS SS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SSF SF SF SF SS SS SS SS eS eS eS eee ee eee 
CLARK ART SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 242 
Please send me your big SPECIAL PACKET of SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER Creative Idea Plans for Teach- 


ing Art in Primary Grades. (See Page 6, September issue of The Instructor.) | enclose $1.00 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zono State 


sss ss ee Se eS SS SS SS SS SF SS SF SF SF SS SF SS SF SF SS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SS ee eS eS eS ee eee 
FAMILY FUN THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 33] 
Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
Company | enclose 20c 

Name 

Stree? or R.D 

City Zoné State 

See ee SSS SS SS SSS SKF SS SSS SCS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSF SF FSF SS eee ee eee eS 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 {97 
Please send me Champion Individual Reading or Phonics Book No. ......... and catalog for 10c. (See 
ad on Page 13.) 


Name Grade 
St. of R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 23 


Please send me a sample copy of Junior Arts & Activities. | am enciosing 25¢ to cover postage and 
handling. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 237 
Piease send me your special catalogue of over 300 helpful items with description of new Wall Charts 
and Self-Help Seat Work for Beginning Readers. [) | enclose 10c to cover postage and handling 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils. 
City Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
7 to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do NOT 
paste them on post cards. 


Send your Coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 
clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 





For Final Announcement of 





~ Other coupons are given on pages 80, 84, 88, and 98. 
the 1950 Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, see page 74. 





| SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


NEW MANUSCRIPT 


Letters from Santa Claus 
Will thrill your boys and girls 
See page 90 


Books. 2 ae 
WRITE TOMAY! 


. Dept. 645-M, St. Louis 3. 
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FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen, 

You may be interested to know that 
The Instructor reaches literally to the 
four corners of the world. My sister 
and brother-in-law recently moved to 
Australia. When they entered my 
niece in school, they were surprised 
to see an Instructor magazine on the 
teacher’s desk. It was a bit of a home 
touch for some native New Yorkers. 

Marcia Gould, New York 


During every month of last year 
at least one new country was added 
to our subscription list. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen, 

I retired from the teachin: profes- 
sion at the close of this school year, 


May 1950, having been in the profes- 
sion for. fifty years. 

I have taken and read your magazine 
practically every year since I started 
teaching. I have received much helpful 
information from it and if I have made 
any degree of success in my life work I 
owe much of it to The Instructor. .. . 

Bertha McCabe, Kansas 


Miss McCabe sent us an article 
from the Lyons Daily News. It traced 
her career, beginning with her first 
day as a teacher in the Pleasant 
Valley School, where she had a con- 
tract to teach for six months at 


$35.00 per month. 





Miss McCabe receiving a gift at a 
dinner given in her honor 


Upon retirement Miss McCabe was 
awarded an honorary lifetime mem- 
bership in the Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. She has had a remarkable 
teaching career. In her entire teach- 
ing career she has missed only three 
days from work because of illness. 
She has had the pleasure of teaching 
two third-generation pupils. Even 
though she is officially retired she 
hopes to do some kind of educational 
work. We of The Instructor send 
to Miss McCabe our sincerest con- 
gratulations for a life of able service 
in elementary education. . 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Do you think teachers should be re- 
quired to attend workshops on Saturday 
mornings? The government has practi- 
cally put the five-day week into effect 
throughout the entire United States 
by requiring industry to pay time and 
a half for overtime. This year we are 
expected to attend workshop from 9 to 
12, two Saturday mornings a month, 
If I don’t attend, could I lose my 
job? Please do not publish my name. 

———.,, Tennessee 

We would like to sympathize with 
you, but we don’t know how to do it. 
We hope you look upon your position 
as a professional one, not one per- 
formed just on an hourly basis. We 





i Mn te ee 





hope your workshop is so well 
that it is a privilege rather 
chore. As to whether you'll be 
if you don’t go we wouldn’t th 
venturing an answer. 


7 


Dear Miss Owen, 2 
I am a parent, not a teacher, but 
soliciting some help from you. Te 
it’s perfectly logical that ¢ 

should wear rubbers and a 
when it rains. In very hard rain | 
can see nothing wrong in taking angp 
brella. However, my boy, who is jp 
third grade, claims that an umbgelh 
causes him to lose face with his play. 
mates. 
she said that I mustn’t make a sissy 
out of Billy. She seems to frown @ 
umbrellas and. says boys simply don} 
carry them. What do you say? 


Clara Mason, Rhode Idani 


. 


We're with you—at least up te: 
certain point, Mrs. Mason. We think 
children should be encouraged 
dress properly for inclement weather. 
The matter of rubbers is especially 
important since many _ shoes ar 
ruined by frequent wettings. As to 
the umbrella, it looks as though 
you'll have to go campaigning in 
your community. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

It certainly is a provoking thing 
have colored handwork pages on th 
back of colored handwork pages, Why 
can’t every handwork page have m 
advertisement on the back? 


Susan Holliday, Washingtos 


Woops, Susie! Do you think al 
the advertisers who pay to have ther 
product displayed in the 
want their ads cut up? Maybe you! 
have to get your principal to by 
two copies. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I understand that there are ceftait 
rules that must be followed to submit 
manuscripts to a magazine. We had 
very successful play in our school, 
was entirely original and was well ® 
ceived by those who saw it. 
would I go about sending it to you! 

Margaret Bird, District of C 


It’s really a very simple miaite, 
Margaret. Just follow the few @® 
rules on page 4 of this issue a 
send it along. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

We primary teachers certainly hav 
enjoyed the cover pictures by Margit 
Tarrant and Muriel Dawson. We 
that there will be more pictures # 


When I talked to the teacher! 





this type during the coming year. , 
Mary Helen Macky, Califorme 


We like the primary covers 
and we are planning to have more 
these artists this year. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I have enjoyed The Instructor 1 
and the amount of help and aid #2! 
given me in my first year of te 


has been immeasurable. _ 
Bill Simonis, Wash 


Thank you, Bill, Whenever 
get a letter like this, it give* uo 
real lift. 
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Teaching Hide 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 


| FOR HECTOGRAPH OR LIQUID PROCESS 


Whether you use a hectograph or a liquid process duplicator you'll 
be ahead if you use The Instructor Teaching Aids. Priced at $1.00, 
the hectograph books give you up to 50 copies per page. The liquid 
process sets, costing only 2'/2 times more, give you up to 5 times 
more copies, and the master sheets can be saved and used over sev- 
eral years. Get ready for a year of successful teaching. Select and 


order your choice of low-cost Instructor Teaching Aids TODAY. 


PRAC] Tr MI ri¢ | 


ITH 
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ARITHMETIC 
Practice Books 


Classroom-proven work- 
books to develop and give 
practice on the four funda- 
mental processes. Each book 
gives clear-cut development 
lessons, repeated practice, 
frequent review, and use in 
lifelike word problems. Def- 
inite suggestions for teach- 


ORK BOOKS | 





ing the materials on each 
page are included. Numer- 
ous illustrations make for 


easy, efficient use. 


Books I-V for Grades. !-5. 


for HECTOGRAPH 48 pages each book $1.00 
for LIQUID PROCESS 32 pages each book $2.50 


RO | ROOM DECORATIONS 


Two completely different books of 
designs to carry you through the en- 
tire school year. Designs for Room 
Decorations contains drawings for 
holidays, patriotic designs, and other 
favorite subjects such as snow men, 
pussy willows, parrots, kites, rabbits, 
windmills, sailboats, and circus bal- 
loons. New Room Decorations con- 
tains designs for the seasons, and for 
special days and events, including 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's 
Flower and animal pictures complete the se- 
lection. Directions with each book show how the designs may be 
used, not only as decorations but also in developing practical art 
projects. Correlating seatwork may be built around them. 











NEW 
ROOM 





Day, and many others. 


Designs for Room Decorations—for Hectograph...._ $1.00 

for Liquid Process..$2.50 

i New Room Decorations—for Hectograph.. $1.00 
sy for Liquid Process $2.50 


TA-1050 


A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me immediately the teaching aids checked below: 
0 Arithmetic Practice Workbooks, for Hectograph | 2 3 4 5 each book $1.00 


circle grade 


( Arithmetic Practice Workbooks, for Liquid Process | 2 3 4 5 each set 2.50 


Oooo 


P.O. & Zone 
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circle grade 


Designs for Room Decorations, for Hectograph —.....................-.--.----0-0--+- 1.00 
Designs for Room Decorations, for Liquid Process...................-....----..-.---- 2.50 
New Room Decorations, for Hectograph ..........-.-.e-eccceeeereeeeeeeeeeseeee- (1,00 
New Room Decorations, for Liquid Process.................--.----------.----+--ceeeeeeoes 2.50 


Also send the following hectograph teaching aids: 
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HECTOGRAPH TEACHING AIDS 


RE.DING SKILLS IN PRACTICE 


Books | (grades |, 2, 3), Il (grades 3, 4, 5), and III (for advanced 
intermediate pupils). Each book contains 48 hectograph pagos of 
basic reading material with vocabulary selected from foremost lisis. 
Ideal for use in remedial work. Each book is sturdily and attractively 
bound, and contains a wealth of seatwork. 


Price, each book.................... 
HECTOGRAPH SEATWORK SERIES 


The First Seatwork Book—48 pages of seatwork exercises for early 
first grade. Page-by-page directions. 

The Second Seatwork Book—48 pages of seatwork exercises for jater 
first grade and early second grade. 

The Third Seatwork Book—48 pages of seatwork exercises for later 
second grade and remedial work in third grade. 


Price, each book.................... $1.00 
BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


48 hectograph pages of illustrative material for holidays and other spe- 
cial days, and for the seasons, including a poem and a calendar for 
each month of the school year. For the teacher, more than two pages 
of suggestions are included, pointing out the possibilities for effective 


use, 
Price. ...$1.00 


GOOD HEALTH, Book I and Book Il 


Two new hectograph books, 48 pages in each. Stories and exercises 
at the first- and second-grade levels cover every suitable phase of 
health education. Attractively illustrated. 


Price, each book.................... $1.00 





COLOR STUDIES 


A 9” x 12” color chart in 12 brilliant colors, plus 16 hectograph pages 
of hues, values, and intensities, as well as the six color combinations. 
Use of color in posters, textiles, and designs is shown. Packaged in a 
sturdy envelope, with instructions for teacher use. 


HECTOGRAPH AND CRAFT BOOK 


An outstanding book combining hectograph pictures and craft sugges- 
tions (32 pages of hectograph drawings and 16 pages of craft sugges- 
tions and instruction material). An all-season, all-purpose book— 
attractive and practical. 


BOOK OF MAPS 


48 outline maps (8%” x 10%”) of North America and subdivisions. 
Each map gives a set of symbols for locating agricultural and other 
products. 


BOOK OF OLD WORLD MAPS 


48 maps in hectograph ink of Europe, Asia, and Australia. Included 
are symbols to locate products, areas, seas, rivers, mountains, and 
population. 


OUR BIRD NEIGHBORS 


An outstanding teaching tool. 24 familiar North American birds pre- 
sented in full-color pictures with complete study material. 24 individ- 
ual outline drawings of birds in hectograph for multiple reproduction. 
Stimulates freehand drawing and coloring. 


BOOK OF THE CIRCUS 


A popular book on a popular subject, filled with the spirit of the circus. 
24 hectograph pages picture in outline the traditional features of the 
big show, from clown to cowboy. 

Price ...$1.00 





BOOK OF FARM ANIMALS 


Outline drawings of farm animals and farm scenes in 24 hectograph, 
perforated pages. Pictures can be used to motivate the study of many 
related subjects. 


The books and teaching aids in this column are for use on hecto- 
graph (gelatin) duplicators only. No returns accepted unless 
goods are faulty in manufacture. 


Due to changing costs, prices not guaranteed after Nov. 1, 1950, 








































































A Program In 4 Weeks 


s THE HARMONY 


You can have a Harmony Band with as few as three children 
or as many os @ hundred. in larger groups, it is advisable 
te place a few more children on the soprano part than on the 
other parts for the mo pert usually carries the melody. 
A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. 


USE THREE WAYS 


1, FLUTES AND PIPES 
ONLY 


2. CHIMES ONLY 


3, ALL INSTRUMENTS 
COMBINED 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A piano accompaniment book is given FREE TO TEACHERS - baa 
ON ALL INITIAL ORDERS. This same booklet contains ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER | ONLY 4 CHIMES 


COMPLETE TEACHING INSTRUCTIONS. TO MASTER 


“"“WONDERFUL’’ SAY TEACHERS 


Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic comments received. @ “The class is delighted with our Harmony Band, and so are the parents. 
(Letters on File.) Even the children in the class wh@ are rather ‘slow’ have an instrument 


@“My children were so excited about the instruments ordered that I’m they can master. It is a real pleasure to see their faces light up when 


j , , . _” 
now ordering for the remainder of the class. band time comes. 
@ “We were delighted with the instruments and my pupils would practice @ “We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our 


continually if time permitted.” 


ONLY 3 KEYS | ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER 


TO MASTER 


tien Rhythm Band.” 


| PLAY 3 PART MUSIC in First Lesson 
EASY AS 1-2:3 





Each of the instruments is so easy to master that PRIMARY CHILDREN play in 
three-part harmony from the first lesson on. The combined range of the soprano, 
alto, and tenor instruments is one octave. Delightful three-part songs have been 
composed using the tones playable. NUMBERS PRINTED ABOVE THE NOTES tell 
the children which keys to close, which pipe to blow, or which chime to strike. 
Everything is so simple that any teacher can develop a Harmony Band in a short 
time. Children love these instruments so much that they want to buy their ows. 
Make your class happy by ordering their instruments today. 


For The Older Children 
THE SYMPHONET-HARMONY BAND 





THIS COUPON 
WORTH 50¢ 


on all orders of $1.00 or more. 


(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
schoo! officials and is limited to one to a customer.) 


NOTICE: 

A music stand and 2 instruction books con- 
taining a total of 18 short program selec- 
tions, are included free with each instrument 





‘PRICE: THE 
SYMPHONET- HARW ONY 
BAND SET — $1.50 
Each set consists of the De Luxe Model 


Symphonet, the attachable music holder, 
a desk music stand, both Harmony 


purchased. 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Soprano Child Flutes @ $1.00 each 
Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each 


The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony 
Band is optional. Whenever the band includes 
children from the fourth grade or up, however, the Sym- 


Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each 


Soprano Chimes @ $! 
Alto Chimes @ $! 
Tenor Chimes @ $i! 
Symphonet H. B. Set @ $! 


.50 each 
.50 each 
.50 each 
50 each 
TOTAL $ 


Less 50c coupon deduction $ 


| enclose $ 





phonet makes a welcome addition. (Although the Symphonet 
can be learned by primary grade children, the progress is 
much faster if the child is at least in the third or fourth 
grade.) Because of the two octave range of the Symphonet, 
it can be used to play any of the three parts. In fact, a 
Harmony Band can be had of SYMPHONETS ONLY, by divid- 
ing the players on the three parts. When used with the 
other instruments, however, the Symphonet is usually used 
on the soprano part. 


2821 North 9th Street * 





instruction books, one special Symphonet 
instruction book, and the “Number or Note 
Symphonet Method." (The latter te 
Symphonet books are included to prepare 
the Symphonet players for the four-patt 
“Advanced Course” for Symphonet-Har 
mony Band which is now available. Add 
tional information on this course will be 
sent on request.) 


—-HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO)- 


Milwaukee 6, Wisce 
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